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PKEFACE 
This  volume  is  divided  into  seven  pnrts 

year  1S72,  and  reminding  ur.  of  the  time  when  Tolstnv 
was  absorbed  ,n  oflForts  to  educate  the  peasantehd^- 
dren.  This  section  of  the  book  contains  the  two 
fi>,rT?\V^  of  all  that  he  has  written  Tolstoy  liles 
best  In  What  vs  Art  ?  he  claims  no  place  amoL  ex 
amples  of  good  art  for  any  of  his  own  prXtions 
except  for  the  stoiy  Qod  stes  the  Truth  but  WaT 
which  seeks  a  place  in  the  first  class  (religious  art' 
and  A  Prtsoner  in  the  Caucasus,  which  bSs  to  [he 

mbject  (a  favourite  one  with  ToLstov^  is  fh^  t^L;\r 
uess  of  injuries.    The  seconS  iefsl^th  the  Sis" 
foelings  common  to  all  men  :  fear  and  courLTp  ty 
endurance,   ac,   expressed   with   that    indivfdua^  tv 

t^R::ir^'''y'  ^^^^^  ^oistoy^^^rr'tS^e 

r.«^T'  ^^  contains  a  series  of  stories  written  for  the 
people;  and  among  them  Wluit  Men  Lu-e  SL    prob 
ably  the  most  widely  circulated  of  all  Tolstoy^'s  faS 
sent  bv'Sil  °r  '^f  ^^^-^fPeated  lepand  of  L  anrei 

co.Tfa'n«    in°"'''^°^  ^F'^^y  ^^♦^'^'  ^^'^'^  '^^  ^ool,  which 

the  salilf^^h^tnt  ^^'^  "^9'^  ^*°"^«  bitten  to  help 
in^s     Tni;      IP^^P'^^"''^'^"^  o^  some  good  draw- 

oy  ail  means  m  his  power  to  further  the  circulation 
In  Part  V  we  have  a  eeries  of  Russian  Folk-Tales 


VI 


PREFACE 


Drum,  and  another  story,  How  Much  Land  does 
a  Man  Need  ?  which  deals  with  a  peasant's  greed  for 
land.  A  Orain  a»  big  aa  a  Hen' a  Egy  and  The  Goffson 
■ite  hi«;hly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  l.io  Russian 
peasantry,  and  supply  a  glimpse  of  the  sources  from 
whence  Tolstoy  imbibed  many  of  his  own  spiritual 
sympathies  and  antipathies. 

Part  VI  gives  two  adaptations  from  the  French, 
which  have  appeared  in  no  previous  English  edition 
of  Tolstoy's  works.  They  are  not  merely  transla- 
tions, for  to  some  extent  Tolstoy  when  translating 
them,  modified  them  and  made  them  his  own. 

Part  VII  consists  of  stories  Tolstoy  contributed  in 
aid  of  the  Jews  left  destitute  after  the  massacres  and 
outrages  in  Kishinef  and  elsewhere  in  Russia  in  1903,— 
outrages  which  were  forerunners  of  the  yet  more 
terrible  Jewish  massacres  of  1905. 

The  importance  Tolstoy  attributes  to  literature 
of  the  kind  contained  in  this  volume,  is  shown  by  the 
following  passage  in  Wfuit  ia  Art  ? — 

'  The  artist  of  the  future  will  understand  that  to 
compose  a  fairy-tale,  a  little  song  which  will  touch, 
a  lullaby  or  a  riddle  which  will  entertain,  a  jest  which 
will  amuse,  or  to  draw  a  sketch  such  as  will  delight 
dozens  of  generations  or  millions  of  children  and  adults, 
is  incomparably  more  important  and  more  fruitful 
than  to  compose  a  novel,  or  a  symphony,  or  paint  a  pic- 
ture, of  the  kind  which  diverts  some  members  of  the 
wealthy  classes  for  a  short  time  and  is  then  for  ever 
forgotten.  The  region  of  this  art  of  the  simplest  feelings 
accessible  to  all  is  enormous,  and  it  is  as  yet  almost 
untouched.' 

The  sections  of  the  book  have  been  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  The  date  when  each  story  was  pub- 
lished is  given.  The  translations  are  new  ones ;  and 
for  the  footnotes  I  am  responsible. 

AYLMER  MAUDE. 
Gbsat  Baddow, 
Crvlmsfobd. 
February  1,  1906. 
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TALES  FOR  CHILDREN 


GOD  SEES  THE  TRUTH.  BUT  WAITS 

»  jruung  man  He  had  been  given  to  drink    f>nti\,^ 

mamed  be  gave  up  drinking,  eicopt  now  ana  th™ 
One  summer  Aksydnof  wS  going  to  S  Sn/pair 

SauTd^'SaiSr"'^*"'^^'    ^'»" 
.ha?WS;ni-ut  :n'^S'e^res'^'-'-  *" 

.  ^yonof  laughed.     •  That 's  a  lucky  sf^?'  said  he 

S>ee  if  I  don't  sell  out  all  my  coods   anH  hrhJl  Jl 

«ome  presents  from  the  fair.'  ^  ^        '    ^  ^^""^  y°" 

So  he  said  good-bye  to  his  family,  and  drove  awav 

wh^^^L^ew  '^af^  l^alf-wayf he  mefa'meX^t 

the^Kht      ?J;v  W^^  P^*  "P  »*  <^^«  ^^^  ^  for 

went^«td^Sio^g^rms*r*  *°««^^-'  -<i  ^- 

It  was  not  Aksyonof's  habit  to  sleep  late.  and.  wish- 
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2  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN 

in^  to  travel  whUe  it  was  stiU  cool,  he  aroused  his 
unver  before  dawn,  and  told  him  to  put  in  the  hones. 

Then  he  made  his  way  across  to  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  (who  lived  in  a  cottage  at  the  back),  paid  \dk  bill, 
and  continued  his  journey. 

When  he  had  gone  about  twenty-Eve  miles,  he 
Btopped  for  the  horses  to  be  fed.  Aksydnof  rested 
awhUe  m  the  passage  of  the  inn,  then  he  stepped  out 
into  the  porch,  and,  ordering  a  aamovdr  ^  to  be  heated, 
got  out  his  guitar  and  began  to  play. 

Suddenly  a  trdyka »  drove  up  with  tinkling  bells,  and 
an  official  alighted,  foUowed  by  two  soldiers.  He  came 
to  Aksydnof  and  began  to  question  him,  asking  him 
who  he  was  and  whence  he  came.  Aksydnof  answered 
him  fully,  and  said,  *  Won't  you  have  some  tea  with 
me  ?  But  the  official  went  on  cross- questioning  him 
and  asking  him,  '  Where  did  you  spend  lastmght  y 
Were  you  alone,  or  with  a  fellow-merc  hant  ?  Did  you 
see  the  other  merchant  this  morning  ?  Why  V'd  you 
leave  the  inn  before  dawn  ? '  ^         ^ 

Aksydnof  wondered  why  he  was  asked  all  these 
questions,  but  he  described  all  that  had  happened,  and 
then  added,  'Why  do  you  cross-question  me  as  if 
1  were  a  thief  or  a  robber  ?  I  am  travelling  on  busi- 
new  of  mv  own,  and  there  is  no  need  to  question  me.' 
Then  the  official,  calling  the  soldiers,  said,  *I  am 
the  police-officer  of  this  district,  and  I  question  you 
because  the  merchant  with  whom  you  spent  last  night 
has  been  found  with  his  throat  cut.  We  must  scurch 
your  things.* 

They  entered  the  house.  The  soldiers  and  the  police- 
officer  unstrapped  Aksydnof  s  luggage  and  searched  it. 
Ssuddenly  the  officer  drew  a  knife  out  of  a  bag,  crvinK. 
'  Whose  knife  is  this  ?  '  *      *     ^ 

Aksydnof  looked,  and  seeing  a  blood-stained  knife 
taken  from  his  bag,  he  was  frightened. 

*  How  is  it  there  is  blood  on  this  knife  ?  ' 

*  The  wHfiowirC self-boiler*)  is  an  urn  in  which  water 
can  be  heated  and  kept  on  the  boil. 

''  A  three-horse  conveyance. 


GOD  SEES  THE  TRUTH,  BUT  WAITS      S 

Aksydnof  tried  to  answer,  but  could  hardly  utter 
a  word,  and  only  stammered :   •  I— I  don't  know— not 
-   mine. 

Then  the  police-officer  said,  'This  morning  the 
merchant  was  found  in  bed  with  his  throat  cut.  You 
are  the  only  person  who  could  have  done  it.  The  house 
was  locked  from  inside,  and  no  one  else  was  there. 
Here  is  this  blood-stained  knife  in  your  bag,  and  your 
face  ant  manner  betray  you  !  1  jU  me  how  you  lulled 
mm,  and  how  much  money  you  stole  ?  * 

Aksydnof  swore  he  had  not  done  it ;  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  merchant  after  they  had  had  tea  together ; 
that  he  had  no  money  except  eight  thousand  roubles  » 
of  his  own.  and  that  the  knife  was  not  his.  But  his 
voice  was  broken,  his  face  pale,  and  he  trembled  with 
fear  as  though  he  were  guilty. 

The    iwlice-officer    ordered    the    soldiers    to    bind 
Aksyonof  and  to  put  him  in  the  cart.    As  they  tied  his 
feet  together  and  flung  him  mto  the  cart,  Aksydnof 
crossed  himself  and  wept.     His  money  and  goods  were 
taken  from  him,  and  he  was  sent  ^o  the  nearest  town 
and  imprisoned  there.    Enquiries  aa  to  his  character 
were  made  in  Vladimir.    The  merchants  and  other 
inhabitants  of  that  town  said  that  in  former  days  he 
'ised  to  dnnk  and  waate  his  time,  but  that  he  was 
a  good  man.     Then  the  trial  came  on :  >    was  charged 
with  murdering  a  merchant  from  R7azan,  and  robbing 
him  of  twenty  thousand  roubles. 
His  wife  was  in  despair,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
l!T'   *^^''  ^,^^^^^6°  were  all  quite  small ;   one  was 
a  baby  at  her  breast.    Taking  -hem  aU  with  her,  she 
wont  to  the  town  where  her  husband  was  in  gaol      At 
farst  she  was  not  allowed  to  see  him ;  but,  after  i    ich 
beggmg,  she  obtained  permission  from  the  officials!  and 
was  taken  to  him.     When  she  saw  her  husband  in 
'  The  value  of  the  rouble  has  varied  at  diflFerent  times 
For  purposes  of  ready  calculation  it  may  be  taken  as  two 

•flonn    can  be  substituted  for  double '  if  prefe^ed 
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I     .: 


He  told  her  all.  and  she  asked. '  What  can  we  do  now  ' ' 

T8?r\';Jt^that'*i?l'"/**/^  ^'^  ««°<^ »  petition  to  the 
isar,  but  that  It  had  not  been  accepted. 

Then  hi«  ii   not  reply,  b^t  only  looked  downcast. 

you?  ha?r  h^d  tu^H  ^*  ^"^  °??  ^°^  "°*^°«  ^  dreamt 
shmiW  nL  if  ?®*J  FT  You  remember  ?  You 
^hould  not  have  started  that  day.'    And  nass  na  W 

yoT  wiSf'ti^h'^^^'  ^"-r^^"  '  Vafyf  Ce"?  Ll 
your  wife  the  truth  ;  wao  it  not  you  who  did  it  ?  ' 

hidi|h^nacl°?A  fftts'T^he^^n  ^X^^'  ^ 
rawLvTuVAr-'^f  ^^.^  wife\nd^ffin  mutt 
for'tle^Ust^f^f  ^^''^^^  '''^  «°^-^y«  t«  1^-  f-niily 

heZ^Zd^^L'^T  ^Z""^'  ^«yonof  recalled  what  had 
been  said,  and  when  he  remembered  (hat  his  wife  also 
had  suspected  him,  he  said  to  himself,  'It  seems  tha? 
only  God  can  know  the  truth  •  it  itn  TtL  !f^ 

" And^Ary^."  '^°°^  «^^ 'i°-  -^oPm"e4r  "' 

And  Aksydnof  wrote  no  more  petitions  •  gave  un  all 

hope,  and  only  prayed  to  God.         "^on«  '  «ave  up  aU 

Si£[.     Slfwlf  *"  Aksyonof  Uved  m  a  convict  i,, 

In  prison  Aksyonof  learnt  to  make  boots,  and  eam-1 
»a»«/5.     He   read   this   book   when   there   was   light 
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^W?K  r  *^ Vfr? '  *°*^  °"  Sundays  in  the  prison- 
church  he  read  the  lessons  and  sang  in  the  choir  •  for 
his  voice  was  stiU  good.  ' 

ner\n?°1,Vv*li°"*'*'  "^^  Aksydnof  for  his  meek- 
n«TU  i^-  his  fellow-pnsoners  respected  him:  thev 
fi^f  1"°\' Grandfather.'  and  «lSe  Saint.'    When 

InSh^a  S  *°  f  *'^'°°  **!f  P'«°^  authorities  about 
S  „«§'  *^y,^^^ay«  made  Aksydnof  their  spokes- 
man,  and  when  there  were  quarrels  among  the  nrisonpra 
^heycame  to  him  to  put  things  right,  anf toTdge  the 

No  news  reached  Aksydnof  from  his  home,  and  he  did 
not  even  know  if  his  wife  and  children  were  still  iTive 
Tn  t^l   ^^  a  fresh  gang  of  convicts  came  to  the  prison. 
In  the  evenmg  the  o  d  prisoners  collected  rouAd  the 
new  ones  and  asked  them  what  to.^'ns  or  villages  thev 

\tll^     -fe^^^  '^*  ^°^  ^^^^  tlie  new-comers,  and 
hs  ened  with  downcast  air  to  what  was  said. 

Une  of  the  new  convicts,  a  tall,  strong  man  of  sixtv 

othL^w  l^^rT?^  ^^y  ^'^'  ^^  telling  the 
others  M'hat  he  had  been  arrested  for 

wasSto"a«fe'  ^^  '^i'  '^  °°^y  *°°^^  »  h°^««  that 
st^lW  T^Jfn  ^f '  ?°5  ^  "".^  ^^^^^^  ^'^d  accused  of 
stealing.  I  said  I  had  only  taken  it  to  cet  home 
quicker,  and  had  then  let  it  go;  besides?  the  cW^Sr 
right'  P'^No'  1^-H^/^  '^r-    So  I  said.  "It^^l 

nrwW     T     .',     «^'d,tl^ey.        you  Stole  it."      But  how 

nfZ  ^u-"*''^^  '*  **^^y  could  not  say.  I  once  reaUv 
did  something  wrong,  and  ought  by  rights  to  have  come 

;  JJ^ere  are  you  from  ? '  asked  some  one. 
nnnf  '?'\P,^'^'r'     %  family  are  of  that  town      Mv 
name  18  Makar,  and  they  also  call  me  SemyonTTch.'  ^ 

Aksyonof  raised  his  head  and  said /'Tell  me 
?kZnA^  you  .know  anything  of  the  mer  hants 
Aksyonof,  of  Vladimir  ?    Are  they  still  alive  ?  ' 
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Aksyonof  did  not  like  to  speak  of  his  misfortune  He 
only  sighed,  and  said.  'FoVmy  sins  I  haveXen  in 
prison  these  twenty-six  years  ' 

K^^aV^  'i  ^^^  ^^*^^''  Semydnitch. 
dese^^et^f  M%rlf  ^\  '  Well.  well-I  must  have 
ueservea  it !       He  would  have  said  no  morp   hnf  hia 

STSS °' V'^  new-comer  how  XksyTnof  came'to 
a^d  had  nit  .  t'^f'^"'^  °°^  K*^  ^^^^  *  merchant. 
AwSw?^  t  ^'^®  .*°"°"e  Aksyonof 's  things,  and 
^1°  °  . ''A^^''  unjustly  condemned.  ^ 

wW®  °i!^^  u  "i^^^"^  ^"^  ^^y  ^e  was  so  surprised,  and 
wl^'  ^.\^^^.'^"  Aksyonof  before;  but  Makdr 
.Semyonitch  did  not  reply.  He  only  said-  «Tf^a 
wonderful  that  we  should  meet  here, Tads ! '  '  ^  ' 
ITiese  words  made  Aksyonof  wonder  whether  this 

"perh^nrsT^v^"?  ^^'^  *^  merchant;  so  he  sS 

i-erbaps,  Semyomtch,  you  have  heard  of  that  affair 

or  maybe  you've  seen  me  before?'  ^"a^  anair, 

iTeaS!'  "^  ^^'''  ^""^  ^  ^^^  forgotten  what 

as^e^'iSyoJo?  '"'^  "'°  '"^^^   *^^  merchant  T » 

have^Wn^SIS'-''^^^  ^^"8^^'  and  replied,  'It  must 
nave  been  him  m  whose  bag  the  knife  was  found  i  Tf 
some  one  else  hid  the  knife  there.  "  hI^  not  a  ihief 

onetu  Vk'n,^^*'  >  *^\"^°^  ''•  HowTould  aiy 
hofld^  ?,^*^,^^to  your  bag  while  it  was  under  your 
^  It  would  surely  have  woke  you  up  ?  '  ^ 
When  Aksyonof  heard  these  words,  he  felt  sure  this 
y^as  the  man  who  had  killed  the  merchant.  He  rose 
and  went  away.    All  that  night  Aksyonofiay  awake! 
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He  felt  terribly  unhappy,  and  all  sorts  of  images  rose 
in  his  mind.  There  was  the  image  of  his  wife  as  she 
was  when  he  parted  from  her  to  go  to  the  fair.  He 
saw  her  as  if  she  were  present ;  her  face  "and  her  eyes 
rose  before  him  ;  he  heard  her  speak  and  laugh.  T  .en 
he  saw  his  children,  quite  little,  as  they  were  at  that 
time :  one  with  a  little  cloak  on,  another  at  bis  mother's 
breast.  And  then  he  remembered  himself  as  he  used 
to  be— young  and  merry.  He  remembered  how  he  sat 
playing  the  guitar  in  the  porch  of  the  mn  where  he  was 
arrested,  and  how  free  from  care  he  had  been.  He 
saw,  in  his  mind,  the  plaoo  where  he  was  flogged,  the 
executioner,  and  the  people  standing  around;  the 
chains,  the  convicts,  all  the  twenty-six  years  of  his 
prison  life,  and  his  premature  old  age.  The  thought 
of  it  all  made  him  so  wretched  that  he  was  ready  to 
kill  himself. 

'  And  it 's  all  that  villain's  doing ! '  thought  Aks- 
yonof.  And  his  anger  was  so  great  against  Makar 
bemydnitch  that  he  longed  for  vengeance,  even  if  he 
himself  should  perish  for  it.  He  kept  repeating  prayers 
all  night,  but  could  get  no  peace.  During  the  day  he  did 
not  go  near  Makar  Semydnitch,  nor  even  look  at  him. 
A  fortnight  passed  in  this  way.  Aksydnof  could  not 
sleep  at  nights,  and  was  so  miserable  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do. 

One  night  as  he  was  walking  abr. ,  the  prison  he 
noticed  some  earth  that  came  rolling  out  from  under 
one  of  the  shelves  on  which  the  prisoners  slept.  He 
stopped  to  see  what  it  was.  Suddenly  Makar  Sem- 
yonitch  crept  out  from  under  the  shelf,  and  leaked  up 
at  Aksydnof  with  frightened  face.  Aksydnof  tried  to 
pass  without  looking  at  him,  but  Makar  seized  his  hand 
and  told  him  that  he  had  dug  a  hole  under  the  wall, 
getting  nd  of  the  earth  by  putting  it  into  his  high- 
boots,  and  emptying  it  out  every  day  on  the  road 
when  the  prisoners  were  driven  to  their  work. 

'  Just  you  keep  quiet,  old  man,  and  you  shall  set 
out  too.  If  you  blab  they'll  flog  the  life  out  of  me, 
but  I  will  kill  you  first.' 
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entt/^^'mST^^^  f'h  "»««'  "  ^^  looked  at  his 
^emy.    He  drew  hia  hand  away,  saviiwr   '  I  havA  n« 

Kiiiea  me  lonir  aaro !  An  ♦«  f^n.-n^  «*  »         '  J®^ 

or  not,  «  G.SXu  4^C  "^  "'  ^"""^  °"y  ^o  » 

p™on.„  uXdi^^^iirfS;  er'^! 

R™™  ™  "earched,   and  the  timid  foSd     toJ 

tewSTadX^r^r"  Se£,?%"  ^ 

knowledee  of  it     tko-^  iT   f *     ^^^  *^  denied  any 

who  di^  ae  hS^  ""*  °'^  """■  •  ""  "«.  l»«"«  God, 

ce^1<S?i*t ''?^  "  "  ''°  r«  1»"«  "-"on- 

tremblKl,  andfor  a  l™„^  1,  ''!?  """^  •"«*■ 
word.  HeTouSt  ■  wSv  r  ?i  ?""'''  """  »*«•'  • 
rained -nvlife^  lit  k^'^  shoold  I  screen  him  who 

what  grjod  would  it  be  to  me  r  ^  ^*  '  *^*^''  ^"' 

yonr  Cd^  •  •    ^  ''''"  y"  l'^'  '^'i  me ;  I  am  in 

.ag:m:;.r'-d\rth^°=.'Stttr'  --"' 

darkneaaandreJgiTakin"  '^"^  """"«''  "■» 

•  whThivT^-^ntrhr  5  ?'  ™  '  '  "*«>  ^y'-"^- 
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Makir  &>my<3ml«h  wu  sUent    So  Aksydnof  sat  up 

w.^^?^„"a»^.«i^;-,fpy*»of,  an. 

*  What  for  ?  '  asked  Aksydnof 

*  It  was  I  who  kiUed  the  merchant  and  hid  the  knife 
among  your  thmgs  I  meant  to  kiU  you  too,  but 
I  heard  a  noise  outside ;  so  I  hid  the  knife  in  your  baa 
and  escaped  out  of  the  window.* 

Aksydnof  was  silent,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
Makdr  Semydnitch  sUd  oflf  the  bed-shelf  and  knelt  u^^n 
the  groimd.  •  IvAn  Dmitritch,'  said  he.  •  forgive  ^^ 
For  the  love  of  God,  forgive  me  1  I  wiU  coniess  that 
it  was  I  who  killed  the  merchant,  and  you  wiU  be  released 
and  can  go  to  your  home.' 

'It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk,'  said  Aksydnof,  'but 
oo„ wT„  *^  ^""^  ^?''  these  twenty-six  years.  Where 
2fuJ  ^Z  *°  '^o^  ^  •  •  •  My  wife  is  dead,  and  my 
children  have  forgotten  me.  I  have  nowhere  to 
go.  ... 

Makdr  Semydnitch  did  not  rise,  but  beat  his  head  on 
J^  °°fl  a^""  Dmitritch,  forgive  me ! '  he  cried, 
h^?  *£fy  ^°^8^.^  "^^  ^*^  the^nout  it  was  not  so 
hard  to  bear  as  It  IS  to  see  you  now  .  .  .  yet  you  had 
pity  on  me,  and  did  not  teU.    For  Christ's  "sake  forgive 

When  Aksyonof  heard  him  sobbing  he,  too,  began  to 

^hSa?  Ji"  ^°''^''®  y®''  '^  ^e.     *  Maybe  I  am 

a  htmdred  times  worse  than  a.'  And  at  the.*.  Mords 
hs  heart  grew  light,  and  tne  longing  for  home  lei . 

LuT  onS  k«°  TF""^  ^""l  ^^^"^  to  leave  the  prison, 
but  only  hoped  for  his  last  hour  to  come. 

vnn?/i?**®  **  what  Aksydnof  had  said,  Mak4r  Sem- 
yomtch  confessed  his  guilt.  But  when  the  oiderfor 
his  release  came,  Aksydnof  was  already  dead. 

i  Written  in  1872.) 
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In 


One  day  he  received  a  letter  from  home  Tf  «,«- 
fr^"*,^"  mother,  who  wrote :  •  I  am  «etS  old  3 
fc^**  '»5«  *«  «ee  mv  dear  son  once  m?re  K  I  5?e 

l?n  ™^^  ^f  *°*^  ''emain  at  home.'  "'^ 

ventured  to  ride  or  w»lt  »„^/'.       *'"  *  I*'"S""» 
fort,  the  Tirtora  MM  hi™  L*""?"!  f?''^  f™"'  •"« 

out ,    and  all  started  along  the  road.    Zhilin  was  on 


ml^f  ^  ''  ^^P'"*  distilled  from  rye, 
monest  form  of  strong  drink  in  Russia. 


It  is  the  com- 
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horseback,  and  a  cart  with  his  things  went  with  the 
baggage-train.  They  had  sixteen  n:  es  to  go.  The 
baggage-train  moved  slowly ;  sometimes  the  soldiers 
stopped,  or  perhaps  a  wheel  would  come  oflf  one  of  the 
carts,  or  a  horse  refuse  to  go  on,  and  then  everybody 
had  to  wait.  "^       ^ 

When  by  the  sun  it  was  already  past  noon,  they  had 
not  gone  half  the  way.  It  was  dusty  and  hot,  the  sun 
was  soorchmg,  and  there  was  no  shelter  anywhere- 
a  bare  plam  aU  round— not  a  tree,  not  a  bush,  by  the 
road.  '' 

Zhflin  rode  on  in  front,  and  stopped,  waiting  for  the 
baggage  to  overtake  him.  Then  he  heard  the  signal- 
horn  sounded  behind  him:  the  company  had  again 
stopped.  So  he  began  to  think :  '  Hadn't  I  better 
ride  on  by  myself  ?  My  horse  is  a  good  one :  if  the 
lartars  do  attack  me,  I  can  gallop  away.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait.' 

As  he  sat  considering,  KostiUn,  an  officer  carrying 
a  gun,  rode  up  to  him  and  said : 

'  Come  along,  Zhilin,  let 's  go  on  by  ourselves.  It 's 
dreadful;  I  am  famished,  and  the  heat  is  terrible.  Mv 
snirt  IS  wringing  wet.' 

Kostilin  was  a  stout,  heavy  man,  and  the  perspira- 
tion was  running  down  his  red  face.    Zhilin  thought 
awhile,  and  then  asked :  *  Is  your  gun  loaded  ? ' 
Yes,  it  is.' 

•  Well,  then,  let 's  go,  but  on  condition  that  we  keep 
together.  *^ 

So  they  rode  forward  along  the  road  across  the 
plam,  talking,  but  keeping  a  look-out  on  both  sides. 
Ihey  could  see  afar  all  round.  But  after  crossing  the 
plain  the  road  ran  through  a  valley  between  two  hills, 
and  Zhilin  said :  We  had  better  climb  that  hill  and 
have  a  look  round,  or  the  Tartars  may  be  on  us  before 
we  know  it. 


What  'a  the  use  ?      Let 


But  Kostilin  answered : 
us  go  on.' 
Zhilin,  however,  would  not  agree. 
No,'  he  said ;   '  you  can  wait  here  if  you  like,  but 
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carried  him  npt^M^tin^I'^.  •  »»««*«'.  and 
bought  it  for  UmidSdrouW^l^fl^r*^  Fl^'^ 
and  had  broken  it  iHinLelf  1  wltif  *u  °?l^'  *  *»«'^' 
the  top  of  the  hni   Jh^  iT'    "^'^^  *****  *»®  reached 

Aa  soon  as  he  cauffht  wvilf  ^JTJu  ^    u    ^®*°  °^  him. 

but  the  TaiSra  hM  L?^  Wm   ^^^'^tL^'lP^' 
him  at  fuU  uaUoxTi^fti^  Sf^-       ™'  *°**  "**»®d  »^ter 

prisoner.'  *^®  «^'  **»®3^  8*»«»'t  take  me 

'-aSJbsS^f  tlr^^^^^'  ^«'*^^'  «  «>on  as  he 
fort?^  Af  sS^7*i^"'.  *n^  toward,  til 

side  now  on  th«^^'  whipping  his  horse  now  on  one 

that  on,!^/L       °**i®f'  *°^  »*»  switching  tail  was  all 
that  could  be  seen  of  him  in  the  dust 

an?wtr7olTe'd^S?^-°?K*-'  the  gun  was  gone. 
He  turned  Choreete^SA'i*^*  *''**  ^  »^*«*  ? 

Tarti  oaT^y  horsed"  v^'  "*"  ^  "^d-bearded 

thinking:   •  EtlieTl'II  riA  i,*' j'^^^''"*"'^  Tartar, 
wth^  iwori'      ^  "  "''»  "^  <lo«Ti,  or  disable  him 

He  was  atrn  a  horw'.  length  away  from  him.  when 
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he  was  fired  at  from  behind,  and  his  horse  was  hit.  It 
the  ^arth  ^  ***  ''®'*^''  P'""'°«  ^*'"*^  *° 

-i^^*""^**®  ™«' V»*  *^o  ill-savoured  Tartars  were 
already  sitting  on  him  and  binding  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  He  made  an  effort  and  flung  them  off.  but 
three  others  jumped  from  their  horses  and  began  beat- 
ing his  head  witli  the  butts  of  their  guns.  HisTjes 
grew  dun.  and  he  feU  back.    The  TarSnTseized  C 

S  :i  tlS?  !f?"  ^^^  ^"^J^  ^^"^  «^dle8,  twisted  his 
hands  behind  him  and  tied  them  with  a  Tartar  knot. 
They  knocked  his  cap  off,  puUed  off  his  boots,  searched 
hrwatch^''  clothes,  and  took  his  money  and 

Zhilin  looked  round  at  his  horse.  There  it  lav  on  its 
side,  poor  thmg,  just  aa  it  had  fallen ;  struggling,  its 
legs  in  the  air,  unable  to  touch  the  ground.  Sbere  was 
a  hole  in  Its  head,  and  black  blood  was  pouring  out. 
turning  the  dust  to  mud  for  a  couple  of  feet  aroimd. 

One  of  the  Tartars  went  up  to  the  horse  and  began 
takmg  the  saddle  off;  it  stiU  kicked,  so  he  dre5  a 
dagger  and  cut  its  windpipe.  A  whistling  sound  came 
trom  Its  throat,  the  horse  gave  one  plunge,  and  aU  was 

The  Tartars  took  the  saddle  and  trappings.  The  red- 
^f*!^''^^"'^"  mounted  his  horse,  and  the  others 
l.ft^  Zhilm  into  the  saddle  behind  him.  To  prevent 
his  faUmg  off,  they  strapped  him  to  the  Tartar's  girdle  ; 
and  then  they  all  rode  away  to  the  hills. 

So  there  sat  Zhilin,  swaying  from  side  to  side,  his 
head  Btnkmg  against  the  Tartar's  stinking  back  He 
could  see  nothing  but  that  muscular  back  and  sinewy 
neck,  with  its  closely  shaven,  bluish  nape.  Zhilin's 
head  was  wounded :  the  blood  had  dried  over  his  eyes, 
and  he  could  neither  shift  his  position  on  the  saddle  nor 
wipe  the  blood  off.  His  arms  were  bound  so  tightly 
that  his  collar-bones  ached.  ^ 

They  rode  up  and  down  hills  for  a  long  way.  Then 
they  reached  a  river  which  they  forded,  and  came  to 
a  nard  road  leading  across  a  valley. 


M 
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Zhilin  tried  to  see  where  thev  were  anin.   u,,*  w 
^eUd.  «„  .took  together  wit^  K. Whe  t^d 

»»„p^»S^°/Tjl,=^.^y  --d  mother  ri.er. 

«mokehere,amJdorwe«b£i.,„?^™u''.'™""  «' 
Ml  Aoul  (a  Tartar  rtE^"*T  P°y  kad  reached 

.he  h'ojr^jdtiiii'r'rs!''  iTJs'^sji'r? 

The  TarfjTave^m^Jf^tS  ^®i  answered  the  caU. 
him  iS  and  ffidlhr^o^r     ^"''  ^^^''^  ^^^  P"«^^ 

£^^"s^^£tra-«f^---l5 

n 

That  night  Zhilin  hardly  sleot  at  nil      Tf 
time  of  year  when  the  nigL  a?e  shor     and  J^r*^ 
soon  showed  itself  through  a  chLk  in  Vh«     ^n^^'^* 
r^^e.  scratched  to  make  tie  tht^'bi^ef  an^^  "d^ 

to^rsitt'li'^^x^^cT%^^^^^     ^-^-^^^ ; 

a  black  d^4  ky  on  ttte  fhresSol^'^  ^^  *'^^«  °^^^  i' 
were  moving  aCt  tg^Sthet  ^"  ^^,X  ^^^ 
a  young  Tartar  womaii^  W  b^  briltf    ^^  ^^ 

.phr£d-"rx^^^S3?S 

boy.  ,ho  uU  t h''i^VjT!lh^T^3tX-^^ 
•  One  of  a  certain  Tartar  tribe. 
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along  balancing  herself,  the  musclea  of  her  back 
quivered.  This  woman  carried  the  water  into  the 
hut,  and,  soon  after,  the  red-bearded  Tartar  of  yester- 
day came  out  dressed  in  a  sUk  tunic,  with  a  silver- 
hilted  dagger  hanging  by  his  side,  shoes  on  his  bare 
feet,  and  a  taU  black  sheepskin  cap  set  far  back  on 
his  head.  He  came  out,  stretched  himself,  and  stroked 
hia  red  beard.  He  stood  awhile,  gave  an  order  to  his 
servant,  and  went  away. 

^en  two  lads  rode  past  from  watering  their  horses. 
It  horses  noses  were  wet.  Some  other  cloeelv- 
shaven  boys  ran  out,  without  any  trousers,  and  wear- 
mg  nothing  but  their  shirts.  They  crowded  together, 
came  to  the  barn,  picked  up  a  twig,  and  began  pushing 
u  in  at  the  chink.  Zhihn  gave  a  shout,  and  the  boys 
shneked  and  scampered  oflf,  their  Uttle  bare  knees 
gleammg  as  they  ran. 

Zhilin  was  very  thirsty :  his  throat  was  parched, 
and  he  thought:  *If  only  they  would  come  Md  so 
much  as  look  at  me  ! ' 

Then  he  heard  some  one  unlocking  the  bam.  The 
red-bearded  Tartar  entered,  and  with  him  was  another 
a  smaller  man,  dark,  with  bright  black  eyes,  red  cheeks] 
and  a  short  beard.  He  had  a  merry  face,  and  wa^ 
always  laughmg.  This  man  was  even  more  richly 
dressed  than  the  other.  He  wore  a  blue  silk  tunic 
trimmed  with  gold,  a  large  sUver  dagger  in  his  belt 
red  morocco  sUppers  worked  with  silver,  and  over 
these  a  pair  of  thick  shoes,  and  he  had  a  white  sheep- 
skm  cap  on  his  head.  ^ 

Ite  red-bearded  Tartar  entered,  muttered  somethinu 
as  If  he  were  annoyed,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 

f fTf?  '  Pif ^«  "Ti*^  It  ^««''  "^^  8l«i4  askance 
at  Zhihn,  like  a  wolf.  The  dark  one,  quick  aid  lively 
and  moving  aa  if  on  springs,  came  straight  up  to  ZhiUn! 
squatted  down  in  front  of  him,  slap^i  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  began  to  talk  very  fast^his  own  lan- 
guage. His  teeth  showed,  and  he  kept  winking 
cli(^king  his  tongue,  and  repeating,  'Good  Russ,  gocxl 
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of  her  ffown.  the  fronf  m/1  \u7  t      e"™®-     -l^^e  hem 

with  rS  a.  wr'^rSi^'.^rzi^r^'^"' 
"  high « Ch^-  s^«  ttt^rh'^T """' 

^«w..chi„g  Zhilin  drini.^  4tTh  het^a^w^^S 

one.  mote  mT^^^!„T ^  aT^-^"^-  »»d 
"taring  eyes.  '  """"'hmg,  and  loo-'ng  on  witli 

doS"  4e  Tartars  went  away  and  again  locked  the 

m^i;^;.''"^'«*y-»°»1said:  •Ay^,tt> 

ouf X*ttaU>e\!^  Sri^    ^  2h«in  comd  make 
•71. 1'     *  11        V*®  "'^^  "*  go  somewhere 
Zhflm  foUowed  the  Nogfy,   but  to^,  ,„,  a«, 
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•hMklM  dragged  hia  feet  so  that  he  could  hardly  iteo 
•t  all.  On  gettiag  out  of  the  barn  he  saw  a  Tartar 
village  of  about  ten  houses,  and  a  Tarter  church  with 
a  smaU  tower.  Three  horses  stood  saddled  before  one 
of  the  houses ;   Uttle  boys  were  holding  them  by  the 

""*^ .,  J^?  ^^^  J*"^*'  c»m«  out  of  thislouse,  beckon- 
ing with  his  hand  for  Zhflin  to  foUow  him.  Then  he 
laughed,  said  something  in  his  own  knguage,  and 
returned  mto  the  house. 

Zhflin  entered.  The  room  was  a  good  one :  thewalh 
smoothly  plastered  -  ith  clay.  Near  the  front  waU  lay 
a  pUe  of  briffht-col  red  feather  beds ;  the  side  walls 
were  covered  with  aoh  carpeto  used  as  hangings,  and 
on  these  were  fastened  guns,  pistols  and  swonls,  all 
inlaid  with  silver.  Qoee  to  one  of  the  walls  wm  a 
smaU  stove  on  a  level  with  the  earthen  floor.  The 
floor  Itself  was  as  clean  as  a  thrashing-ground.  A  larire 
space  m  one  comer  was  spread  over  with  felt,  on  which 
were  rugs,  and  on  these  rugs  were  cushions  stuffed  with 
aown.  And  on  these  cushions  sat  five  Tartars,  the 
dark  one,  the  red-haired  one,  and  three  guests.     Thev 

cujh^on  behmd  his  bact     Before  them  were  standing 
millet  cakes  on  a  round  board,  melted  butter  in  a  bowl 

Ini  Vif  ""^  ^'Jf '^e^.^t""^'  ^^'  They  ate  both  cakes 
and  butter  with  their  hands. 

The  dark  man  jumped  up  and  ordered  Zhilin  to  be 
placed  on  one  side,  not  on  the  carpet  but  on  the  bare 

f^^'  ^iw^®  f**  ^°^  *^"  **^«  °»T>et  again,  and 
offered  nullet  cakes  and  buza  to  hiTiniesto  ffie 
servant  made  Zhilin  sit  down,  after  whicfhe  took  off 
ma  own  overshoes,  put  them  by  the  door  where  the 
other  shoes  were  standing,  and  sat  down  nearer  to  his 

uSg'iS'u^'.  ''^*'  "**^^«  '""'"^  *«  '^'^  *^'  *^d 

««?®  Tartars  ate  as  much  as  they  v^anted,  and  a 

an^  ^"^  ^  *^^  «*°^^  ^*7  ^  the  girl-iA  a  long 
gown  and  trousers,  with  a  kerc&ief  on  hlr  head-cam! 

Ssin^n^*"^*^  "^^"^  ^!*  ^^^^'  «»^  »>'0"«l»t »  handsome 
wwm,  and  an  ewer  with  a  narrow  spou};.    The  Tartars 
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washed  their  hands,  folded  them,  went  down  on  their 
knees,  blew  to  the  four  quarters,  and  said  their  prayers. 

tfi^L  i%K^  ^^^  ^°'  *  ^^«'  «°«  «*  the"^  guests 
turned  t-^  Zhilin  and  began  to  speak  in  Russian. 

You  were  captured  by  Kazi-Mohammed,'  he  said, 
and  pointed  at  the  red-bearded  Tartar.  '  And  Kazi- 
Mohammed  has  given  you  to  Abdul  Murat,'  pointing 
at  the  dark  one.  '  Abdul  Murat  is  now  yow  faster ' 
Zyim  was  sUent.  Then  Abdul  Murat  began  to  talk. 
rI^^S'oIw?  *"  ^'^'  ^"^  '^P^^*^8'  'Soldier 

o„??iY^it'^'"®^'  ^"'i'  *^®  °^^«^  you  to  write  home 
and  teU  them  to  send  a  ransom,  and  as  soon  as  the 
money  comes  he  will  set  you  free.' 

Zhilin  thought  for  a  moment,  and  said,  '  How  much 
ransom  does  he  want  ?  ' 

^^.!^^^^^,  ^^^  *^^i^e,  and  then  the  interpreter 
said.    Three  thousand  roubles.' 

'No,'  said  Zhilin,  *  I  can't  pay  so  much.* 
7KM-      VTP^  up  and,  waving  his  arms,  talked  to 
Zhihn,  thmkmg,  as  before,  that  he  would  understand. 
Ihe  interpreter  translated:     *How  much   will   you 
give  ?  '  •' 

A^^u^.^'^i^^^^'  '^^^  ^^^^'  *^ve  hundred  roubles.' 
At  this  the  Tartars  began  speaking  very  qu'cklv,  all 
together.  Abdul  began  to  shout  at  thYr^-Sd^ 
one,  and  jabbered  so  fast  that  the  spittle  spurted  out 
of  his  mouth.  The  red-bearded  one  only  screwed  ud 
his  eyes  and  cUcked  his  tongue.  «^rewea  up 

jniey  quietened  down  after  a  whUe.  and  the  inter- 
preter  said,  'gve  hundred  roubles  is  not  enough  for 
tho  .master.  He  paid  two  hundred  for  you  hi^elf. 
Kazi-Mohammed  was  in  debt  to  him,  and  he  took  you 
m  Payment.    Three  thousand  roubles  !    Less  than  that 

r«?f  ^'  fl  ^^"^  '^^?^®  *°  ^^'  yo'*  ^^  be  put  into 
a  pit  and  flogged  with  a  whip  ! '  ^ 

wJiS'irwm^bf.^*  ^^^'  '  *^*  "^"^  """^  ^^'^^  *^^°^  ^^^ 

♦I,??  .^\8P^?«  *<>  Ws  feet,  and  said,  » You  tell  that  dog 
that  if  he  tries  to  frighten  me  I  wiU  not  write  at  all. 
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and  he  will  get  nothing.     I  never  was  afraid  of  vou 
dogs,  and  ne  -er  will  be  ! ' 

The  in*ciprc^er  translated,  and  again  they  aU  began 
to  talk  a .  oDce.  * 

They  ;  ib?>jred  for  a  long  time,  and  then  the  dark 
man  jumo  nt  up,  can.e  to  Zhilin,  and  said  :  '  Dzhiait 
^uss,  d^tgUKuss  I '  (DzhigU  in  their  language  mewis 
brave.  )  And  he  laughed,  and  said  something  to 
the  interpreter,  who  translated :  '  One  thousand  roubles 
will  satisfy  him.' 

Zhihn  stuck  to  it :    '  I  will  not  give  more  than  five 

araU^  ^°''    '^   ""^   y"*"'"   8®<^  nothing 

The  Tartars  talked  awhile,  then  sent  the  servant  out 
to  fetch  something,  and  kept  looking,  now  at  Zhilin 
now  at  the  door.     The  servant  returned,  followed  bv 
a  stout,  bare-footed,  tattered  man,  who  also  had  his 
leg  shackled. 

Zhilin  gasped  with  surprise  :  it  was  KostiUn.  He 
too,  had  been  taken.  They  were  put  side  by  side,  and 
began  to  tell  each  other  what  had  occurred.  While 
they  talked,  the  Tartars  looked  on  in  silence.  Zhilin 
related  w-hat  had  happened  to  him  ;  and  KostiUn  told 
how  his  horee  had  stopped,  his  gun  missed  fire,  and 

f  ,^5^®  ^^^^  ^*^  overtaken  and  captured  him 

Abdul  jumped  up,  pointed  to  Kostilin,  and  said 
something.  The  mterpreter  translated  that  they  both 
now  belonged  to  one  master,  and  the  one  who  first  paid 
the  ransom  would  be  set  free  first. 

'  There  now,'  he  said  to  ZhiUn,'*  you  get  angry,  but 
your  comrade  here  is  gentle;  he  has  bitten  home, 
and  they  wUl  send  five  thousand  roubles.  So  he  wUl 
be  well  fed  and  well  treated.' 

Zhilin  repUed:  'My  comrade  can  do  as  he  Ukes ; 
maybe  he  is  rich,  I  am  not.  It  must  be  as  I  said. 
Aill  me.  if  you  like— you  wiU  gain  nothing  by  it  • 
but!  wiU  not  write  for  more  than  ti .  .  hundred  roubles.' 
ihey  were  silent.  Suddenly  up  spranir  Abdul 
brought  a  little  box.  took  out  a^ink^^  a  bU  of 
paper,  gave  them  to  Zhilin.  slapped  him  on  the  shou'der 
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?n  Irl®  *  u  ^^*^5*  ^®  l^''''^^  ^^'  He  had  agreed 
to  take  five  hundred  roubles. 

hirn^w*!,*''*  • '  f !?  ?'''"^  *°  **^«  interpreter ;  '  tell 
him  that  he  must  feed  us  properly,  giv^  us  proper 

morSl^iir*''  ''''\^'i^  be  to^eth^r.  It  ^l^e 
Sw^^ff  ^T  t^;  ^^^  "'"^^  *»»^«  these  shackles 
i^d  Uufh^^  ^""''  ^"*^  ^*^"*^  ^°°^^  "'  ^^  ^«ter 

said?*  '"Jl^fn  ;!•'''  ^fu «^^{. K**^  *h«  interpreter,  and 
ind  bnnL^f  *^T1  them  the  best  of  clothes:  a  cloak 
and  boots  fit  to  be  married  in.  I  will  feed  them  like 
pnnces ;  Mid  if  they  like  they  can  live  together  ^  the 
bam.    But  I  can't  take  oflf  the  shackles,  or  they  wu! 

7^/r^-  ^/y  '^*">  ^'•^^'^  °ff'  bo^e^er.  at  nigh  ' 
And  he  jumped  up  and  slapped  Zhilin  on  the  shoulder, 
exclaimmg  :     You  good,  I  good  ! '  viuiu«i, 

thS'?^  r°I:i  *h®,^«t*er  but  addressed  it  wrongly,  so 
that  It  should  not  reach  its  destination,  think^g  to 
himself :  '  I'll  run  away  ! '  "t-^"ijj  «i 

Zhilin  and  Kostilin  were  taken  back  to  the  bam  and 

twTniS°T  T'^^  ^}'^'''  *  J"K  °^  ^»*e''  ^ome  bread! 
two  old  cloaks,  and  some  worn-out  military  boots  J 

lY  n^ehf  tt^r'tlf'T  '^^  "^'^r  «^  R^««an  soldiers. 
At  night  their  shack  es  were  taken  oflF  their  feet,  and 
they  were  locked  up  in  the  bam. 

ni 

Zhflin  and  his  friend  lived  in  this  way  for  a  whole 
month.     Ihe  master  always  laughed  and  said :   'You 
JZ.^^  '  ^'  i¥«l' good  ! '    But  he  fed  them  bX' 
CiST-  7^^^  ^,"*  ^ea^e^ed  bread  of  millet- 
dough  ' ""'  ^o^^^ti^es  only  unbaked 

bnf  m!Si  ^"H^  ^T^^  ^T°^  *^'^«'  «»d  ^d  nothing 
tni.l?T/''*i  '^*'*  ^°''  *he  money  to  arrive.  fI 
would  sit  for  days  together  in  the  bam  Bleeping.    ,r 

^°^*[?«*he  days  tm  a  letter  could  come.  * 

n«r^.  i!^  ***^'  ''^"^d  ^*°h  no  one.  and  he  did 

not  write  another  Bethought:  'Where  could  my 
mother  get  enough  money  to  ransom  me  ?    As  it  w 
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she  lived  chiefly  on  what  I  sent  her.    If  she  had  to 

With  God  8  help  I'll  manage  to  escape  ' ' 

away.      ^®P*  °^  ^^^  look-out,  planning  how  to  run 

He  would  walk  about  the  Aoul  whistling ;  or  would 
Bit  working,  modelling  dolls  of  clay,  o.-  weaVina  baakete 

""""'o^'r'  ^J%^J^"^^  r«  -leveV  with  Kfn^.''''' 
Once  he  modelled  a  doU  with  a  nose  and  hands  and 

oof  ^%Zn  tJT\  «°""  °"'  "^^  P"*  i*  "P  on  'Se 
root.     When  the  Tartar  women  camo  out  to  fetch 

TaU^'t^  '"*''"''  ?^"«^*«''  ^^°^'  «*^  the  doU  and 
caUed  the  women  who  put  down  their  jugs  and  stood 
looking  and  laughing.    ZhiUn  took  do^ii  the  doUa^ 

Seit   °He^,/S'^-  .?^^y,^"«^«^'  ^^*  darS  not 
taite  It.    He  put  down  the  doll  and  went  into  the  barn 
waiting  to  see  what  would  happen 

ra?  away.""  ""^  *""  '^'  '*°"'  ^°°^"^  '•°"^^'  ^^^^^^  it,  and 
In  the  morning,  at  daybreak,  he  looked  out     Dina 

lT:X'^1u'\^TV''^r.  ^°^-  «^  the°les?ol3 
with  thp  '^oll,  which  she  had  dressed  up  in  bits  of  red 

ffb  VlT^'^  '^  ^^^  ^  ^^^y'  '^^^«  ^  Tartar 

luiiao,.  old  woman  came  out  and  scolded  her 

and  sm  ..mg  the  doll  away  she  broke  it  to  S  and 
sent  Dma  about  her  businei.  ' 

But  Zhilin  made  another  doU,  better  than  the  first 
and  gave  it  to  Dina.  Once  Dina  brought  a  littL  jug 
put  It  on  the  ground,  sat  down  gazing  at  him  and 
laughed,  pointing  to  the  jug.  ^       ^  '  "^"^ 

th.  ^h^V^'^^es  her  so  ?  '  wondered  Zhilin.  He  took 
^hejugthinkmg  it  was  water,  but  it  turned  ou^  to  £: 
milk     he  drMik  the  milk  and  said:   ' That 's  good  •' 

K^iti^t' ^'^j;,  ir*"- °'^^'*"^" 

miuJ'l,?*  w^  "^^^^  *  ^^  o*  cheese  out  of  goat's 
milk  which  they  dry  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses -^nd 
Bometimes,  on  the  sly,  she  brought  him  8o7e  of  ?h^ 
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cheese.  And  once,  when  Abdul  had  killed  a  sheeo 
«he   brought  Zhilin  a   bit  of  mutton  in  he?  8^! 

awl  ^"^^    ^  *^°   ^^'^^  ^^"^   *°^  ™a 

.•r.??l*^y  J^®""®  was  a  heavy  storm,  and  the  rain  fell 

J?,rW?  f  *  *u  *  7^^^^  .^°"^-  ^"  *^®  ^^^^''^^  became 
turbid  At  the  ford,  the  water  rose  till  it  was  seven 
teet  high,  and  the  current  was  so  strong  that  it  rolled 
the  stones  about.  Rivulets  flowed  eveiywhere,  and 
the  rumblmg  m  the  hills  never  ceased.    When  the 

^^^«  T  7*'Vi?M?  ^**«'J^«  in  streams  down  the 
village  street.  Zhilm  got  his  master  to  lend  him  a 
taife,  and  w^  it  he  shaped  a  small  cylinder,  and 
cutting  some  la..  oards,  he  made  a  wheel  to  which 
he  hxed  two  dolls,  one  on  each  side.  The  little  girls 
brought  him  some  bits  of  stuff,  and  he  dressed  the 
dolls,  one  as  a  peasant,  the  other  as  a  peasant  woman. 
Then  he  fastened  them  in  their  places,  and  set  the  wheel 
so  that  the  stream  should  work  it.  The  wheel  beean  • 
to  turn  and  the  dolls  danced.  * 

•  'Pm'4°^®  village  collected  round.  Little  bovs  and 
girls,  lartar  men  and  women,  all  came  and  clicked  their 
tongues. 

'  Ah,  Russ  !    Ah,  Ivan  ! ' 

n„ifJ?Sl5^  *  Russian  clock,  which  was  broken.    He 
called  Zhflm  and  showed  it  to  him,  clicking  his  tongue. 

Give  It  me  ;  I'U  mend  it  for  you,'  said  Zhilin. 
*n?l  wi,'*  to  pieces  with  the  knife,  sorted  the  pieces, 
an  rSht  *°«^*^^'"  again,  so  that  the  clock  went 

The  master  was  delighted,  and  made  him  a  present 
Of  one  of  his  old  tunics  which  was  aU  in  holes.    Zhilin 

a^n  *°i*r?^.^h  ^"  ^°^^'  ^*  any  rate.  useTS 
a  coverlet  at  night. 

fr^^i*!?  ?^*  ^n""'^  ^*,"'°  ^i'^ad;  and  Tartars  came 
.It.  ^t  .^"f«eS'  bringing  him  r  ow  the  lock  of 
a  ^n  or  of  a  pistol  now  a  watch,  to  mend.  His  master 
gave  turn  some  tools— pincers,  gimlets,  and  a  file. 

One  day  a  Tartar  fell  ill,  and  they  came  to  Zhilin 
saying.    6ome  and  heal  him  ! '    Zhilin  knew  nothing 
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about  doctoring,  but  he  went  to  look,  and  thought  to 
Himself,    Perhaps  he  will  get  well  anyway.' 

He  returned  to  the  bam,  mixed  some  water  with 
sand,  and  then  m  the  presence  of  the  Tartars  whispered 
some  words  over  it  and  gave  it  to  the  sick  man  to 

'Sth-  ^^^'^^y  ^°'  ^™'  t^e  Tartar  recovered. 

Zhihn  began  to  pick  up  their  language  a  little,  and 
some  of  the  Tartars  grew  familiar  with  him.  When 
they  wanted  him,  they  would  call :  '  Ivan  !  Ivan  • ' 
Othere,  however,  still  looked  at  him  askance,  as  at 
a  wild  beast. 

The  red-bearded  Tartar  disliked  Zhilin.  WTienever 
hfnf*'^T5.'°'  ^®  ^"^owned  and  turned  away,  or  swore  at 
him.     IJere  was  also  an  old  man  there  who  did  not 

fh!  H^u  Jt'^v^'  *"",*  "^^  *°  °°"^®  «P  ^'^om  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  Zhilm  only  saw  him  when  he  passed  on  his 
way  to  the  Mosque.  He  was  short,  and  had  a  white 
doth  wound  round  his  hat.  His  beard  and  moustaches 
were  clipped  and  white  as  snow;  and  his  face  was 
wrinkled  and  brick-red.  His  nose  was  hooked  like 
a  hawks,  his  grey  eyes  looked  cruel,  and  he  had  no 
Sn*^«^?-  two  tusks.  He  would  pass,  with  his 
turban  on  his  head,  lea^-ng  on  his  stafif.  and  glarintr 

lZrf±^  ^^^  *  T^^-    «  ^'  «^^  Zhilin  he  woi"d 
snort  with  anger  and  turn  away. 

Once  Zhilin  descended  the  hill  to  see  where  the  old 

Z^Jr  yS^  ^^''}  ^""^  *^°°«  *^e  pathway  and 
came  to  a  little  garden  surrounded  bya  stone  waU- 
and  behmd  the  waU  he  saw  cherry  and  apricot  trees' 
and  a  hut  with  a  flat  roof.  He  ^me  clo^,  and  saw 
hives  made  of  pkited  straw,  and  bees  flyhig  aCiT 
and  hummmg  The  old  man  was  kneeling,  busy  doing 
something  with  a  hive.  Zhilin  stretched  to  look  and 
his  shackles  rattled.  The  old  man  turned  round  and 
ft'^^nfr,^   I'  snatched  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  shot 

The  old  man  went  to  Zhilin's  master  to      amlain 
l^e  master  called  Zhilin,  and  said  with  I  laugn.  '  Why 
did  you  go  to  tiie  old  man's  house  ?  '  ^  ^ 


I  ?       i  I 


u 
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,5  i'? 


'I  did  him  no  harm,' replied  Zhflin.    'I  only  wanted 
to  see  how  he  lived.'  ^  wantea 

The  master  repeated  what  Zhflin  said. 
iJut  the  old  man  was  in  a  race-    he  hiMAH  ««,i 
gbbered.  showing  his  tusks.  anSlhakiSg  Kts  at 

ZhiUn  could  not  understand  aU,  but  he  mthered  that 
the  old  man  was  teUing  Abdul  he  ought  not  to  keep 

SrrSd^Sl,"'  *^"  ^r^'  ^"*  °"«^*  *o  kiU  them     At  s 
tne  old  man  went  away. 

Zhflin  asked  the  master  who  the  old  man  was 
He  18  a  great  man  ! '  said  the  master.  '  He  was 
the  bravest  of  our  fellows ;  he  killed  mai>  R^^ian? 
and  WM  at  one  time  very  rich.  He  had  thr^V^ 
axtd  eight  sons,  and  they  all  lived  in  one  villagT  K 
the  Russians  came  and  destroyed  the  village,  Ind  Idlled 
seven  of  his  sons.    Only  one  son  was  left,  akd  he  cave 

«lve  hfZ  ?  '^'  ^r>^-     T^«  «ld  ^«"  also  wentS 
monthTit  S;  ^^i^^f  ,rong  the  Russians  for  three 

Sued  him  tJf^yf-  ^""^  ""l  *^.^*  ^T  ^«  fo»«d  his  son, 
fhif  i,«T*r  «  ^1°^  ^^"*^'  *«*i  then  escaped.  Af te^ 

GcJl  ♦W  ?^  l«^*i°«'  ^^^  ^^°*  *o  Mecca  to  pray  to 
God  ;  that  IS  why  he  wears  a  turban.  One  who  hw 
been  to  Mecca  is  called  "  Hadji,"  and  wears  a  torta^ 
He  does  not  hke  you  fellows.  He  tells  me  to  kS  yoS' 
But  I  can't  kill  you.  I  have  paid  money  for  vou  Sd* 
besides,  I  have  grown  fond  of  you,  IvL     I^f^^ 


rv 

daf^llf  i""^?  ^*^  ^*y  *°'  »  'nonth-    I>uring  the 
day  he  sauntered  about  the  Aoul  or  busied  hiLelf 

i^the  aTuiY.^''"^*;  ^^'^'  '''^^''  when  all  wa^sTent 
l^oJ?!    u  J.'    .  ^"«  **  *he  floor  of  the  bam.    It  was  no 

SJr  tl!      iiT*^  ^"^  ^®'  "^^  »*  last  had  made  a  hole 
under  the  waU  large  enougn  to  get  through. 
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•If  only  I  could  get  to  know  the  lay  of  the  land,' 
ttiought  he,  •  and  which  way  to  go  I  But  none  of  the 
Tartars  will  tell  me.* 

So  he  chose  a  dav  when  the  master  was  away  from 
home,  and  set  oflf  after  dinner  to  climb  the  hiU  beyond 
the  village,  f  ,d  to  look  around.  But  before  leaving 
home  the  master  -Iways  gave  orders  to  his  son  to  watch 
Zhihn,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  him.  So  the  lad  ran 
after  Zhihn.  shouting:  *  Don't  go!  Father  does  not 
allow  It.  lU  caU  the  neighbours  if  you  won't  come 
back. 

Zhflin  tried  to  persuade  him,  and  said :    *  I'm  not 
going  far ;  I  only  want  to  climb  that  hill.    I  want  to 
fand  a  herb— to  cure  sick  people  with.     You  come  with 
me  If  you  like.    How  can  I  run  away  with  these  shackles 
on  ?    To-morrow  1 11  make  a  bow  and  arrows  for  you.' 
.1    u-^'^^'^J^  *^«  ^^'  »»»d  they  went.     To  look 
at  the  hill,  it  did  not  seem  far  to  the  top ;  but  it  was 
hard  walkmg  with  shackles  on  his  leg.    Zhilin  went  on 
and  on,  but  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  reach  the  top. 
mere  he  sat  down  and  noted  how  the  land  lay.     To  the 
south,  beyond  the  bam,  was  a  vaUey  in  which  a  herd 
of  horses  was  pasturing    and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vaUey  one  could  see  another  Aoul.     Beyond  that  was 
a  stUl  steeper  hill,   and  another  hiU   beyond  that. 
^^^^1n  f  Zi^^'J^  *^^  ^^""^  distance,  were  forests. 
t^l     ^  t^^u^^^  "^^""^  mountains,  rising  higher  and 
higher.    The  highest  of  them  were  covered  with  snow 
white  as  sugar ;    and  one  snowy  peak  towered  above 

^11  lu^^'  7?  *^®  ^*  *°^  *o  *^e  west  were  other 
such  hiUs,  and  here  and  there  smoke  rose  from  Aouls 
in  the  ravines      'Ah,'  thought  he.  'all  that  is  Tartar 

A^\7^   .^^  ^^  ^""""^^  ^^*'^  t^e  Russian  side. 
At  his  feet  he  saw  a  river,  and  the  Aoul  he  Uved  in. 
st^ounded  by  Uttle  gardens.    He  could  see  w^ 
like  tiny  doUs,  sittmg  by  the  river  rinsing  clothes 

^ItT^  *5lf^^7'«  *  ^•"'  '«^^^  *^^  the  one  totf; 
south,  and  beyond  it  two  other  hills  weU  wooded ;  and 

between  these,  a  smooth  bluish  plain,  and  fa^,  faS 

across  the  plam  somethmg  that  looked  like  a  cloud^ 
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were  d^k~a,r^?  t  j'^  that  night.    The  niX, 
would  W,  it  «,.T^  l>«d  waned.    But  as  iU-luck 

and  in  good  spirits     Rnf  1»,Jo  *^*  fu      ,  ''?^°''®  *^em 

?ne^'«i?--"-^"^Soge?h- 
it  on  the  grS«  Sr  «om«  ii°^  *^  '''"*8®'  *°d  i»id 

(which 


God).    He  said  that  one  word,  and  they 


all 
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cast  down  their  eyes  again,  and  were  again  silent  for 
a  long  time.  They  sat  qiute  still,  not  movina  or 
making  any  sound. 

Again  the  MuUah  lifted  his  head  and  said,  '  Allah  ' ' 
and  they  aU  repeated  :  '  AUah  1  Allah  ! '  ai.d  were 
again  silent. 

The  dead  body  lay  immovable  on  the  grass,  and  they 
sat  as  stillas  i£  they  too  were  dead.  Not  one  of  them 
moved.  There  was  no  sound  but  that  of  the  leaves 
of  the  plane-trees  stirring  in  the  breeze.  Then  the 
PiS?  *i."?®*i^  a  prayer,  and  they  all  rose.  They 
lifted  the  body  and  carried  it  in  their  arms  to  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  hole,  but  was 
hollowed  out  under  the  ground  like  a  vault.  Thev 
took  the  body  under  the  arms  and  by  the  legs,  bent  it. 
and  let  it  gently  down,  pushing  it  under  the  earth  in 
a  sittmg  posture,  with  the  hands  folded  in  front 

:nie  Nogay  brought  some  green  rushes,  which  they 
stuffed  into  the  hole,  and.  quicUy  covering  it  with 
earth,  they  smoothed  the  ground,  and  set  an  upright 
stone  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  Then  they  trod  the 
earth  dowTi,  and  again  sat  in  a  row  before  the  ffrave 
keeping  silence  for  a  long  time. 

At  last  they  rose,  said  '  Allah  !  Allah  !  AUah  ! '  and 
signed. 

The  red-bearded  Tartar  gave  money  to  the  old  men  : 
then  Iio  too  rose,  took  a  whip,  struck  himself  with  it 
tnree  times  on  the  forehead,  and  went  home. 

The  next  morning  Zhilin  saw  the  red  Tartar,  followed 
by  three  others,  leading  a  mare  out  of  the  viUace. 
When  they  were  beyond  the  vUlage.  the  red-bearded 
lartar  took  off  his  tunic  and  turned  up  his  sleeves, 
showmg  his  stout  arms.  Then  he  drew  a  dagger  and 
sharpened  it  on  a  whetstone.  The  other  Tartara  raised 
the  mare  8  head,  and  he  cut  her  throat,  threw  her 
down,  and  began  skinning  her,  loosening  the  hide  with 
his  big  hands.  Women  and  girls  came  and  began  to 
wash  the  entraJs  and  the  inwards.  The  mare  was  cut 
up,  the  pieces  taken  into  the  hut,  and  the  whole  village 
collected  at  the  red  Tartar's  hut  for  a  funeral  feast 
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n,Fj^  f^-^^.  ^y  '""'  on  "ting  tk.  fleih  of  th. 

night,  we^  «tiS  di?r*    ^*  ''^  '^^'^  '"°°°'  «»^  *»>« 

e8oaw''i^S"fi*.  M^i?'   >^«»>*  "  th«  time  to 
SSXhim  '  ^^^'^  ^°**^°  '    *»«*  K°«tilin'8  heart 

know'the'^SyT  *"'*^  '  '  ^*  '''^'     •  We  don't  even 

fortt'one  a^? '  "^^  ^^*"^'  •  -«  --'t  reach  the 

SelheriT'*''  «"<J  Zhflin.  'we'll  sleep  in  the  forest 
«ee  Here,  I  have  saved  some  cheeses     m**  'o  ♦u sorest. 

of  sitting  and  moping  here  ?  IJZy  se^  yo^r^^^  m 

cX"t  U  ?  «S^  ^Ta;^.^"5P^''  *^^y  don'rman':^^ 
Russiani  ha^'fa^S^"  *^«  ^'.^7  °°^'  *>ecause  the 
talking  of  mtng^f  °°^  °^  "^^^^  °»^^-     They  are 
KMtflin  thoughf  it  over, 
well,  let 's  go,'  said  he. 

tm  aU  d,o>3d  be  qSTtle  IS^'^  "''"' »"  ""«"« 

got  o«\?:^d  ir^tf-K^"!? «-?,'  «»<'« «"  -"". 

sr^r53?fE"-M?ru.r^d 
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But  the  master  had  heard  the  dog,  and  shouted  to 
him  from  his  hut,  *  Hayt,  hayt,  Oulyashin ! ' 

Zhflin,  however,  scratched  Oulyashin  behind  the 
ears,  and  the  aog  was  quiet,  and  rubbed  against  his 
legs,  wagging  his  tail. 

They  sat  hidden  behind  a  comer  for  awhUe.  All 
became  silent  again,  only  a  sheep  coughed  inside 
a  shed,  and  the  water  rippled  over  the  stones  in  the 
hoUow.  It  was  dark,  the  stars  were  high  overhead, 
and  the  new  moon  showed  red  as  it  set,  horns  upward, 
behind  the  hiU.    In  the  vaUeys  the  fog  was  white  a^ 

Zhflin  rose  and  said  to  his  companion,  •  Well,  friend* 
come  along ! ' 

They  started ;  but  thev  had  only  gone  a  few  steps 
^rfi^K^  heard  the  Mullah  crying  from  the  ro^ 
AUah,  BeshmiUah  !  Brahman  ! '  That  meant  that 
the  people  would  be  going  to  the  Mosque.  So  they  sat 
down  agam,  hiding  behind  a  waU,  and  waited  a  long 
time  tiU  the  people  had  passed.  At  last  aU  was  quiet 
agam.  ^ 

'  Now  then  !  May  God  be  with  us  ! '  They  cru^ed 
themselves,  and  started  once  more.  They  passed 
through  a  yard  and  went  down  the  hillsidfe  to  the 
nver,  crossed  the  river,  and  went  along  the  valley. 

llie  mist  was  thick,  but  only  near  the  ground ;  over- 
head the  stars  shone  quite  brightly.  Zhilin  directed 
their  course  by  the  stars.  It  was  cool  in  the  mist,  and 
easy  walkmg ;  only  their  boots  were  uncomfortable, 
bemg  worn  out  and  trodden  down.  Zhilin  took  his 
off,  threw  them  away,  and  went  barefoot,  iumpinK 
from  stone  to  stone,  and  guiding  his  course  by  the 
**i^   Kostihn  began  to  lag  behind. 

havf^^t^tSi^^^^^^^  ^^"^^'-^^  »-*• 

Kostilin  went  barefoot,  but  got  on  stiU  worse.  The 
3f  ?^i  ^  feA  and  he  kept  lagging  behind.  Zhilin 
said:     If   your   feet  get   cut,    they'U   heal   again. 
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us  and  kill  lu,  it  will  be 


but  if  the  Tartkra  oatoh 
worse ! ' 

tii^r"""  ^^  °°*  ^^^^'  **"'  "^^""^  °°'  S'o*""*^  •»!  the 
Tt^^^^^S^  lay  through  the  valley  for  a  long  time. 

stopped,  looked  about,  and  began  cUmbing  the  hilT 
feeling  with  his  hands.  ^  ' 

*  Ah  I  •  said  he,  •  we  have  gone  wrong,  and  have 
l^\^  '«  to  the  right.  Ifere  is  anotW  AouJ 
Tl  TyJ'Ju^  }^\^^'  Wc  must  turn  back  3 
go^^^  that  hill  to  the  left.     P-ere  must  be  a  wood 

k^^'Jk  ^  «*^H"  ■'^^  •    •  Wait  a  minute  !     Let  me  get 
breath.    My  feet  are  all  cut  and  bleeding.*  * 

Never   mind,    friend !    They'U   heal    again      You 
•hould  spring  more  lightly.     Lite  this  ! '   ^ 

hiif?!:  ^'*°.i5*"  ^^^  ^^  ^"™^  to  the  left  up  the 
hill  towards  the  wood.  ^ 

Koetmn  stai  lagged  behind,  and  groaned.    Zhilin 

onW^said'Hushl^andwentonandon. 

h„?*®^-7®'iiu"P  ^^  ^^"  *°^  *o^d  a  wood  as  Zhilin 
had  said.    They  entered  the  wood  and  forced  UieS 

I?^*??^"**'  ^"^  ^'^°^*^^^«'  ^^^'^  tore  their  clothed 
At  last  they  came  to  a  path  and  followed  it. 

r^^ih^  A  ^«y,  heard  the  tramp  of  hoofs  on  the 
path,  and  waited,  hatening.  It  sounded  like  the 
fa^amping  of  a  horse's  feet,  but  then  ceased.  They 
moved  on,  and  agam  they  heard  the  tramping.  When 
they  paused.  It  also  stopped.  Zhilin  crept  lea«rtS 
It,  and  saw  something  standing  on  the  path  where  it 

n^o,S'jS"'°^"'^:i    It  Med  like  a  C.ld  ye 
not  quite  Uke  one,  and  on  it  was  something  queer  not 
hkeaman.    He  heard  it  snorting.     '  What^cThbe  ?' 
Shn^'^'^fK*  ir, thistle  and  off  it  dashed  from  the 
path  into  the  thicket,  and  the  woods  were  filled  wiSb 

Srn?,^K\°^  °£f '^^^  "  "  *  hurricane  were  sweeping 
through,  breaking  the  branches.  ^^^ 

Bnt  "SllJJf  T  !S:^«^^*^''®^  **»»*  he  sank  to  the  ground. 
But  Zhihn  laughed  and  said  :    '  It  »s  a  stag.    Don't 
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you  hear  him  breaking  the  branches  with  bis  antlers  ? 
We  were  afraid  of  him,  and  he  is  afraid  of  us  ' 

They  went  on.  The  Great  Bear  was  already  settine. 
It  was  near  morning,  and  they  did  not  knowvhether 
they  were  going  the  right  way  or  not.  Zh/  m  thought 
HI'S,  JliT*^  *"*  had  been  brought  by  .he  Tartars, 
and  that  they  were  still  some  seven  miles  from  the 
Kussian  fort ;  but  he  had  nothing  certain  to  iro  bv 
and  at  night  one  easily  mistakes  the  way.  After  a  time 
they  came  to  a  clearing.  Kostilin  sat  down  and  said  : 
Do  as  you  hke,  I  can  go  no  farther  !  My  feet  won't 
carry  me. 

piilin  tried  to  persuade  him. 

*  No,  I  shall  never  get  there  ;  I  can't !  * 

ZWlin  grew  angry  and  spoke  roughly  to  him. 
WeU,  then,  I  shall  go  on  alone.     Good-bye  » * 

Kostilin  jumped  up  and  foUowed.  They  went 
another  three  miles,  ^he  mist  in  the  wood  had  settled 
down  stiU  more  densely;  they  could  not  see  a  yard 
before  them,  and  the  stars  had  grown  dim 
frnn"/«/S!^  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  in 
front  of  them,  ^ey  heard  its  shoes  strike  the  stones, 
^hilin  lay  down  flat  and  listened  with  his  ear  to  the 
ground.  "*' 

*Yes,  so  it  is  !    A  horseman  is  coming  towards  us  ' 
rhey  ran  off  the  path,  crouched  among  the  bushes, 

a  Tartar  on  horseback  dnvmg  a  cow  and  humming  to 

Sk,  '  '°^^  P^*-    ^"^  returned  to 

'God  has  led  him  past  us ;  get  up  and  let 's  go  on  ! ' 

Kostilm  tried  to  rise,  but  feU  back  again. 

left*   ^^'  ^^"'y^ordlcaa'tl    I  have  no  strength 

4.  ^®  ^?S.M,^77  *°**  ^^'^^'  a^d  had  been  perspirina 

tfl'  ^^^  ^^  *^^  °^'«*'  *°d  with  his  feet  dl  bS? 
ing,  he  had  grown  quite  limp. 

Zhilin  tried  to  lift  him,  when  suddenly  Kostilin 
screamed  out :  '  Oh,  how  it  hurts  ! '  ^  ^osium 

Zhilin's  heart  sank. 


. 
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J^T^u  .S*!.^®"  shouting  for  7  The  Tartar  is  stUI 
hfrnJi*  ®w  ^*^«,^®«d  yonr  And  he  thought  to 
hrawlf.    He  18  reaUv  quite  done  up.    What  am  I  to  do 

«iir*i?*  1.  ^*  ^^'^  *  °®  ^  ^^^^  »  comrade.' 
Well;  then,  get  up,  and  cUmb  up  on  my  back.    I'll 
cany  you  if  you  really  can't  walk.' 
fkS!      1^  Kostilin  up,  and  put  his  arms  under  his 
thighs.    Then  he  went  out  on  to  the  path,  carrying 

*i,lS^^'  '°'  Sf  *°^®  ?^  heaven,'  said  Zhflin,  'don't 
torottle  me  with  your  hands  !    Hold  on  to  my  shoul- 

i«?^  ^u^^  ^^J^^  ^e»^ ;  tia  feet,  too.  were  bleed- 
mg,  and  he  was  tired  out.    Now  and  then  he  stooped 
s^oSSfwS'*'^  better,  jerking  him  up  so  that  he 
^   m    '"8^®'*'  »nd  then  went  on  again. 

«.tS™  "Jf  ^.?''^*'i?'^r®l'  "^^^y  ^»^e  heard  Kostilin 
scream.  Zhilm  suddenly  heard  some  one  gallopina 
behind  and  shouting  in  tSe  Tartar  tongue.  He  darted 
?JrK°?i-^®  ^"?»?es  The  Tartar  seized  his  gun  and 
fimi,  but  did  not  hit  them,  shouted  in  his  own  language, 
and  kaUoped  off  along  the  road.  *    * 

w«„  •  ?/'  °?r  ^e  are  lost,  friend  ! '  said  Zhflin.  '  That 
dog  will  gather  the  Tartars  together  to  hunt  us  down. 
*~  wT?  *^  5®i  a  couple  of  miles  awav  from  here  wo 
353  T  j^i  ^^  he  thought  to  himself,  '^Why  the  devU 
did  I  saddle  myself  with  this  block  ?  I  should  have 
got  away  long  ago  had  I  been  alone.' 

•  No,  I  won't  go.    It  won't  do  to  desert  a  comrade.* 

Agwn  he  took  ICostflin  on  his  shoulders  and  staggered 

«?•    ^ey^e»*  on  in  that  way  for  another  ht3f  mile 

Z.^S'^'  ^^^?  "^^^  ^*["  ^  **»«  ^o'^es*'  and  could  not 
Bee  the  end  of  it.  But  the  mist  was  already  dispersing, 
md  clouds  seemed  to  be  gathering ;  the  stars  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen.  Zhflin  was  quite  done  up.  Thev 
JJ°*®  ^  *  "Bflf^K  ^»"ed  in  with  stones  by  the  side  ot 
the  nath.  Zhflm  stopped  and  set  Kostflin  down. 
Let  me  have  a  rest  and  a  drink,'  said  he,  *  and  let 
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It  can't  be  much  farther 


us  eat  some  of  the  cheese, 
now.' 

But  hardly  had  he  lain  down  to  get  a  drink  when 

^u  ^"S'l^f  '^'^u^  °^  ^°^««'  f««*  behind  C'wS 
they  darted  to  the  right  among  the  bushes,  and  lav 
down  under  a  steep  slope.  ^ 

They  heard  Tartar  voices.     The  Tartars  stopped  at 
the  very  spot  where  they  had  turned  off  the  path 

tJ^  T^^^  T""^'     ^^^  ^^  »  «o^d  of  cracklinf 
b^^S-^f/Z^'^T  ^?«  appeared  from  behind    hf 
bushes.    It  stopped,  and  began  to  bark. 
Ihen  the  Tartars,  also  strangers,   came  climbing 

fhem  on'^hr^  ^^^'?  ^"^  ^°«^"^'  bound  them  puf 
them  on  horses  and  rode  away  with  them.  ^ 

AJ^wi,  •  y  ^**^  ^^'^^'^  a^^<^  two  miles,  thev  met 
hi^  'a^^^'%°^'''  ^^?  *^«  °^*^«^  Tartars  foUo^g 
«n^'v    !^'  **"""«  "^^^  *^«  strangers,  he  put  zS 

Uc'k^^STATur  ^'  '^^  °^  ^° '-  -^  ^°^  *^- 

th^r^"*  ""^  "°*  '"'''^^  ''°'^'  ^°^  ^^  "°^  «^y  a  word  to 

They  were  back  at  the  Aoul  by  daybreak,  and  were 

set  down  m  the  street.    The  childreJ  came  c?owS 

Zf;.^:^  ^*"'^^«'  «^^^«'  -d  beaUrtH 

The  Tartars  gathered  together  in  a  circle   and  thp 

old  man  from  the  foot  of  tht  hill  was  also  tWe     Thev 

SSTshoST'^^A  ""^  ^il"?-  ^^^^  *^«-  '°^idSS 

wnat  should  be  done  with  him  and  Kostilin     Some 

but  .^^^.S'^^*  ^^  ^  «^^*  f^^ther  into  the  mountaSS 
but  the  old  man  said :  '  They  must  be  killed  ! '  ' 

Abdul  disputed  with  him,  saying:  'I  gave  monev 
for  them,  and  I  must  get  ransom  for  them*. 'But  the 
old  man  said:    'They^'wiU  pay  you  noting  but  wiU 

kI  f  the^*  "^t^'^i-    ^'  ^»  «^  to  feS^u^sian 
'^'^  them,  and  have  done  with  it ! ' 

They  dispersed.     When  they  had  gone   the  master 

came  up  to  Zhilin  and  said :  ^If  the^moAev  fo^yot 

ransom  is  not  sent  within^a  fortnight,  I  wiU  flog/ou  ; 
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hi 


!1?J'f  ^w  -7  *f  ™"  *^*y  *«»«•  rU  kill  you  like 
a  dog  !    Wnte  a  letter,  and  wi^  properly  • ' 

1  ^f*^"  ^",^'°''8***  *<>  *^««»»  and  they  wrote  the 
letten  Shwkles  were  put  on  their  feet.  andXy  were 
taken  behind  the  Mosque  to  a  deep  pitXutfwelTo 
feet  square,  into  which  they  were  let  ^own 

VI 

Life  was  now  very  hard  for  them.    Their  shackles 

M  if  SJv  ^L  a"^"^  ^""^^^  ^«  *^~^  to  them 
as  If  they  were  does,  and  water  was  let  down  in  a  can 

It  was  wet  anJ  close  in  the  pit.  and  Xre  ww  1 

homble  stench.    Kostilin  grew^^q^te  m,   hL^b^J 

slept  all  the  time,    ifliflin,  too,  grew  downciwt-    hi 

Teil^  '  "^  ^°°'-°"*'  -^  -^<J  twSTonVwa; 

He  tried  to  make  a  tunnel,  but  there  was  nowhere 

toSllh^r      •    «^^'«*«'-»<>*-«dit.anrhrettened 

inf  ofTeedom^r/f '  ?°°'  °^  *^".P^*  «°«  'J'^^'  t^ink- 
all^alTe  ^SV;?&ia^^el^rtref ^dTL^^^ 

Di^rShe^tTat  S:^4?h£9lf  ^^^ 
And  Zhflin  thought :  '  ^ht  noffia  hdp  Se  T^"'^' 

soi^«"4^airo<£tV?o^  ^^31- 
?hrXVS2.^pT'h*S;?^^«'  ^^^^  Binl^^-?Jii 
But  Dma  did  not  come  next  day.  Zhilin  heard  f  h« 
tramp  of  horses  ;  some  men  rode  ^t,1SdUhe  Tartl™ 
gathered  in  council  near  the  Mos^e  TRiey  shoS 
and  argued ;  the  word  '  Russians  '  was  reputed  «av«2 

LTn^;i/'%Tl^*^^*F?e  voice  of  trold?S^SS^^ 
he  could  not  distinguish  what  was  said,  he  miessed  tJS 

?a^™  afTaTth"'"  ^^'''^'''  -^    aSIJ^t^Jhe 
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After  talking  awhile,  they  went  away.     Suddenly  L 
heard  a  rustbng  overhead,  and  saw  Dina  crouchini  at 

i«S  ?^*^°'  *^®  P'*'  i®'  H"^*  *^'8^«'  **»an  her  hLi. 
!w  °*?°*  °7®'^°  *^**  ^^^  ^°'°«  of  *»er  plait  dangled 
Sifr*  ^\P'**  ^^'  7:"'  8^®*°^^  like  stars.  She 
W.  ^n'^^'^f^u^l'i*  ^*  ^er  sleeve  and  threw  them  to 
him.  aflm  took  them  and  said,  'Why  did  you  not 
come  before  ?  I  have  made  some  toys  L  you.  Here, 
cateh  !  •    And  he  began  throwing  the  toys  up.  oS  by 

But  she  shook  her  head  and  would  not  look  at  them. 

.^vi         ^iTu""*  """y*    ^^®  «*'^-    She  sat  silent  for 

v^u    •'  f^A'""  ^^^V?'  u^^^"'  *^^y  ^««t  to  kill 
^  .  tL   ^^  ^^®  pomted  to  her  own  throat. 
^  Who  wants  to  kill  me  ?  ' 

for  yo??' '  ^^^  °^^  °*®''  ^*^  ^"^  ™''  '•     ^""^  ^  *°*  «o"y 

bri?c?^!^«?r^'^;    '^^"'  ^^  y°"  *^«  «o"7  for  me, 
bnng  me  a  long  pole. 

She  shook  her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  I  can't ' ' 
He  cUsped  hw  hands  and  prayed  her :   '  Dina.  please 
do  !    Dear  Dma,  I  beg  of  you  ! ' 

ThlU^'V  \l^®  '*'?•  '.*^?y  ^0^1^  see  me  bringing  it. 
They  re  aU  at  home.'    And  she  went  away. 

now  .."I^^ V®°^^  came  Zhilin  still  sat  looking  up 
now  and  then,  and  wondering  what  would  happen. 
Se  Sah'-V-"'"'  ^'^t  the  moon  had  not  yet  S. 
Zhflin^^vi  ^"'■■^  ^as  heard;    then  all  wis  silent. 

S^Trto'rirr^'^'^^^'*'^"'^^-^^  -n^eginwiu 

UD^lJ^d^Sil^.^  f^^*  "^^^  ^^"?.«  °^  ^^«  ^^^'    H«  looked 

oFthrtit  Tf  1°""^.  P°l^-  P°^'u"«  ^°*°  t^«  opposite  wall 
of  the  pit.    It  kept  pokmg  about  for  a  timeT  and  then 

rt  ^e  down  sliding  into  the  pit.  Zhxiin  w«  0^ 
mdeed.     He  took  hold  of  it  and  lowered  it.    It  was 

oYhHaSter'sr  t!''^'  '^  '^'  ^^^^  ^^°-  -  «^«  -f 

■kf  ®J?^®*1  T    ^.®  '^"  ^^^  seining  high  in  the 

dljk  Hke^roa?' °^"«?^  ?^*  ^T'«  ^y^«  8&amed  in  the 
aark  hke  a  cat  s.    She  stooped  with  her  face  close  to 
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the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  whispered,  '  Ivdn  »  Ivdn  • » 

*  What  ?  •  said  Zhflin. 
All  but  two  have  gone  away  * 

But  Kostilin  would  not  hear  of  it. 
No,    said  he,  *It's  clear  I  can't  get  awav  from 

.«!i^?^'  f ?^]>ye,  then  !    Don't  think  iU  of  me  • ' 
S2  S^^  ^r?.  *^^  °*^«''     Zliflin  seized  Se  t^le 
told  Dina  to  hold  on.  and  began  to  climb.    He  sliCd 

ZZ^V^"^'.  ?^  ^tackles  hindered  Wm.    kS 
u4  r?«^;.r?  ^^J^^^^  to  get  to  the  top.     Dina 
:Wrt.tug^lJS^g'"^^'  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  ^-  -«^*  at  S 
Zhflin  drew  out  the  pole,  and  said,  '  Put  it  back  in 

thf  Wn"^"^  *^»f  rt  *^*y'  ^^  Zhflin  went  down 
the  mu.     When  he  had  gone  down  the  steep  indinT 

the'^htui^u^??  '^^  *^f  ^  T^^°^^«  lo'i  off 
«n?  !?«  1    f'**,**  ^"  *  strong  lock  and  he  could 

gei  at.     iben  he  heard  some  one  runninff  down  th^ 
^•P^E  Ughtly.     He  ii^^t'T&t^T^. 

nn»  came,  took  a  stone,  and  said,  '  Ut  me  try.' 

be^d^th^'hm  '"S^  ^d  «aw  a  red  light  to  the  left 
oemna  the  hiU.  The  moon  was  just  risina  '  Ah  > » 
he  thought,  » before  the  moon  has  riseTl  must  h^;« 
passed  the  valley  and  be  in  the  fS    S^  he  r^ 
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go'^on!^''  '"'""'^  *^'  '*°°*'-    ^^"^^^^  °r  no.  he  must 

forger;?ou^''    ""'"^  ^^*"'  ^«  '^^'     'I  «hall  never 
Dina  seized  hold  of  him  and  felt  about  with  h*>r  }.n.«^o 

[^^k  ttr^on/r^  ^'--  «^^  raX^'gi^^t 

^^L^l£^^^^i:,  C«  «oa,  the  coins 

the  road,  dragging  his  shackled  leg?and  STkiTrt^wirSf 

wXnirlvt?;  J  ^"^  "^^^^^  f *?^«^*  ^«  ^o"ld  have  to 
oetore  tbe  moon  had  quite  risen  !  He  cross^H  thl 
StTfnLi- '  "!^i  behind  the  hill  was  ^o^^^^iter 
Still  lookmg  at  It,  he  went  along  the  vaUev  ^J^vS^ 
was  not  vet  visiblft  Tho  i;V,v.*  iT  ^*"®y*  .  f  ^e  moon 
one  sidfi  0^},?^-  f*         ®  ^'^^*  became  brighter,  and 

hilU  creepmg  nearer  and  nearer  to  him. 

h,i^I!i   w^u®""'   ^®®P^nS  «»   the  shade.     He   was 

tops  of  the  hills  on  the  right  were  already  lit  un      A« 

Lhil  "tie'  b^?  ^"°^  *>^^^*«  moon  a Jp;ar^P*from 
Denmd  the  hills,  and  it  became  Ucht  as  dav     rw 

found  r«^'  '^^^  ^^  °^®  o^  the  cheeses.    Then  he 

h^kles  ^He'  Jnl'll*?-^^^^  .^«^'"  *^  knock  off  the 

br^k  the  Sck     H«ii"  ^""^^^  ^°^'  ^'^^  ^o"ld  not 

After  walking  tbp^jr^  *^  T"*  *^°ng  the  road, 
ler  waikmg  the  greater  part,  of  a  mile  he  was  quite 
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done  up,  aiid  his  feet  were  aching.  He  had  to  ■top 
every  ten  Btepe.  '  There  is  nothing  else  for  it,' thought 
f±  h  ^""i  ^  on  as  long  as  I  have  any  strength 
left.  If  I  sit  down,  I  shan't  be  able  to  rise  agiTin. 
I  can  t  reach  the  fortress ;  but  when  day  breaks  I'U 
lie  down  in  the  forest,  remain  there  aU  day,  and  tto  on 
again  at  night.'  ^'         * 

«-^L^if^*  on  aU  night.    Two  Tartars  on  horseback 

The  moon  began  to  grow  paler,  the  dew  to  faU.    It 
was  getting  near  dawn,  and  Zhilin  had  not  reached  the 

^othl  ^V J^"^*-  'Well.'  thought  he,  *ru  waTk 
another  thuiy  steps,  and  then  turn  in  among  the 
trees  and  sit  down.'  * 

.f  ^®  ^^®1  f^""?®'  ^^"^7  ^^^'  '^^  8*^  that  he  was 
at  the  end  of  the  forest,    fie  went  to  the  edge ;  it  was 

?« J  T^  i?^''  """^  ^*^^^«^*  ^^"^^  ^^  ^ai  the  plain 
and  the  fortress.  To  the  left,  quite  close  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope,  a  fire  was  dying  out,  and  the  smoke  from 
i^pread  round.    There  were  men  gathered  about  the 

He  looked  intently,  and  saw  guns  glistening.  They 
were  soldiers— Cossacks !  ^^  ^ 

Zhilin  was  fiUed  with  joy.  He  coUected  his  remain- 
mg  fH^£fch  and  set  off  down  the  hill,  saying  to  him- 
self :  God  forbid  that  any  mounted  Tartar  should  see 
me  now,  in  the  open  field  !  Near  as  I  am,  I  could  not 
get  there  m  time.* 

Haxdly  had  he  said  this  when,  a  couple  of  hundred 

^^rs       ^'^  *         "^     *°   ^^  ^^^^'  ^^  «*^    t^'^ 

^o^^^xT^  ^  f¥°  *°d  made  a  rush.  His  heart 
^u*  S?  ^f^^  ^  handa,  and  shouted  with  aU  his 
mi^t,  '  Brothers,  brothers  !    Help  ! ' 

The  Cossacks  heard  him,  and  a  party  of  them  on 
horseback  darted  to  cut  across  the  Tartars'  path.  The 
Cossw5ks  were  far  and  the  Tartars  were  near;    but 

S^i;-^'  "S^lf  *  ^^  ®^«'*-  ^^^^  the  shkckles 
with  his  hand,  he  ran  towaixls  the  Cossacks,  hardly 
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biowmg  what  he  was  doing,  crossing  himself  and 
■nonting.    Brothers  I    Brothers!    Brothers!' 

llere  were  some  fifteen  Cossacks.  The  Tartars  were 
frightened,  and  stopped  before  reaching  him.  Zhilin 
stammered  up  to  the  Cossacks. 

'aey  surrounded  him  and  began  questioning  him. 
Who  are  you  ?    What  are  you  ?    Where  from  ? ' 

But  Zhilin  was  (mite  beside  himself,  and  could  only 
^^  and  repeat,  '  Brothers  !    Brothers  ! ' 

f^rrf^®  soldiers  came  running  up  and  crowded 
round  Zhilin— one  giving  him  bread,  another  buck- 
wheat,  a  third  vddka :  one  wrapping  a  cloak  round 
him,  another  breaking  his  shackles. 

The  officers  recognized  him,  and  rode  with  him  to 
the  fortress.  The  soldiers  were  glad  to  see  him  back, 
and  his  comrades  all  gathered  round  him. 

Zhilin  told  them  all  that  had  happened  to  him. 

•j^*  *  *^®  ^*y  ^  ^®^*  home  and  got  married  ' ' 
said  he.  *  No.  It  seems  plain  that  fat©  was  against 
it ! 

So  he  went  on  serving  in  the  Caucasus.  A  month 
passed  before  Kostilin  was  released,  after  paying  five 
thousand  roubles  ransom.  He  was  almost  dead  when 
they  brought  him  back. 


V  I 
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THE  BEAR-HUNT 

I.,  gave  Ip  h„„1S^?X  JX^^^SX  f""  '•'" 

followed  him  now,  you  would  nnlTfl)™!,.  '  i."        y°" 
and  he  would  not  setUe  dmm  '   '^     *^"  '""'  "^y- 

oldmUS  toatfZ^r  *'^';«"«  ^iti  'ho 
the  bear  now^  ™  «""*  P°™">le  to  get  round 

for' t  r'artTar^e'tirVtfll  T"'  t/"'' 
l^r-  "'  «  »»'■  I  «»  o^e^rhiSTn  ^t! 

'■■■tart''- --^'""--^^^^^^^^^^  up 

round  the  bear,  all  right.     If  n„t,  we  lose  n^hiSg! 
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It  u  stm  early,  and  there  is  nothing  else  for  us  to  do 
to-day. 

So  it  was  arranged. 

f^lJ®  °*n®"  ^®??  •'°°^  ***  ***®  «^«^8es,  and  returned 
to  the  village.  Damian  and  I  took  some  bread,  and 
remained  behind  in  the  forest. 

When  they  had  all  left  us,  Damian  and  I  examined 
our  guns  and  after  tucking  the  skirts  of  our  warn 

bS?s  Sicks"!"  '  ^^  '*"*^  °^'  '°"**^^8  *^« 

Tlie  weather  was  fine,  frosty  and  calm ;  but  it  was 

Kof^.  T^  »o^-«hpeing.     Tie  snow  wm  deep  ISd 

«nifr^l,  "'^  °°u  °1^^S  *°«**^«'  **  *"  >«»  the  forest, 
.nl??^  snow  had  fallen  the  day  before,  so  that  ou^ 

l^Zf""^  '^"^  "^  ^^*^*  '^^^P  ^  tl^e  snow.  Md 
sometimes  more. 

The  bear's  tracks  were  visible  from  a  distance  and 

i^.S'^n rv"I?f  ^^.*^^  «°^«  •  BomTmes : ^^k 
w^nf    L^fi*"!  belly  and  ploughing  up  the  snow  as  he 
Zl^^  *  V  ^*V ^*H^e  "Oder  large  irees.  we  kept  in 

Sifii  ^  *S°^  J   ^"*  ^*^«"  »*  t^ed  into  a  thicket 
of  small  firs.  Damian  stopped. 

We  must  leave  the  trail  now.'  said  he.     'He  has 
probably  settled  somewhere  herk    You  ;an  s^  b^ 

SfJ^rf^^u  ^^?^  ^"^  squatting  down.  Let  us 
leave  the  track  and  go  round ;  but  we  must  go  quietly 
Don  t  shout  or  cough,  or  we  shaU  frighten  him  lway5 
l.ft  SSf  A^  ^^^  therefore,  we  turned  off  to  the 
^1%.  *S  ®°  Y^  t^  8one  about  five  hundred 
S  W^ISo^:?  ^  ^"'5  *jJr\-«»i«  right  befoi; 
^**i.  J  ^  *^®™'  *°^  they  brought  us  out  on 
to  the  road  There  we  stopped."'examiBing  the  roS 
to  see  which  way  the  bear  had^one.    Here  and  tSre 

Sl^d  h^^l^H  r°^u°^  '^^h^'"'  P*^'  ^'J*^*  ^d 
shoer  Thf  w/^^'^  *^^.j^**«  0*  »  peasant's  bark 
Suge.  evidently  gone   towards   the 

As  we  foUowed  the  road.  Damian  said : 
It  8  no  use  watching  the  road  now.    We  shall  se» 
where  he  has  turned  off.  to  right  or  left,  by  the  marh 
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iSmitrellrforlfeti^L  «•»  --^ »--  tu«ed  of 
We  went  Jomr  thrSi  f    *  *^'*''f  ^'^  *<»  *^«  ^^iU*ge.' 

We  examined  it.    nv^  *  ^"^  turning  oflF  the  road, 
the  for4?.  bSt'rm^S?  fo«sW  t^Th  **^^  ^  ^^'« 

•  N^^d  h^  •*  ?;  .«»d  oo^idered  •  while. 

playing  trick.,  tnd  waijd  VT*  i'^"*  .^«  '•  ^^ 
the  road*  "^®**  backwards  when  he  left 

Th7b^tt,?/*";t' ««?  found  it  reaUy  was  ^ 
behind  a  &\^  hX' ^ii3*«P«  backward«/and  then 
ahead    Danu^ sl^p^ra^J  Sf  ^^  gone.traight 

a  mS'awl^f  STJ?  if'*  '°""d  ^-    There  is 
there.    iT^gorZnTtt '     """"^  ^*^"  ^"^«*  ^o^" 

thicket?T'wM  SS'nTr^J^"^^'  tt^'ough  a  fir 

become  stJl  more  S^eSt  to  Lt^  time    a^/it  "hS 

on  to  juniper  buSeg  ^Hn!  \?®*  *^°°«-    Now  I  gUded 

now  i  tiS  &  trL  A    "^^^'^^^'^o^-shoeiinthem 

from  wan%  p,a^;^e   P?f^  *^*^^"  "^^  f«et,  o^.' 

now  I  came  uCa^rC^^rT;^^^^.?^  ^^^ 
I  was  ffettine  verv  *.s^,«   -  »  niaden  by  the  snow. 

spiratiJn  ;  ^d  ft^^^off  LT  ^'°?*^^  ^^^  ^^* 
was  Damian  all  the  «m«  „i-/  ^"^i  ''^°*^-  And  there 
hi.  snow-sSTmSvii'^:^  &  -^^^^  ^  « in  a  boa^ 
catohinff  &aa.inHfll^*i'        °^  '^®^'  °^  accord,  never 

keM  urging  me  on.  ^  shoulder,  and  still 

Mymow-.hoeSwVuJ?^'^.!  ™  l««gmg  behind, 
-own.  poinC^ielPlS  h'auT^d^i?  ^  F"^' 
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•Do  you  tee  the  magpie  ohattering  above  that 
undergrowth  ?  It  scenta  the  bear  from  afar.  That 
it  where  he  muat  be.* 

h^tS^'^^A^^  »nd  went  on  for  more  than  another 
half .mUe,  and  prewntiv  we  came  on  to  the  old  track 
aeam.  We  had.  therefore,  been  right  round  the  bear, 
who  waa  now  within  the  track  we  had  left.  We 
stopped,  and  I  took  off  my  cap  and  loosened  aU  my 

i**^-.'  "!?  '•.*'***^  ^  *  *^^^  ^**»'  "d  aa  wet 
..L?®T*~  ^>.  ^»»n»«»  too  waa  flushed,   and 

wiped  his  face  with  his  sleeve. 
'  WeU.  sir.'  he  said,  '  we  have  done  our  job,  and  now 

we  must  have  a  rest.' 

#«i^f  'S*^*  ?^®I  "^''^^y  •^^''•d  red  through  the 
forest.  We  took  off  our  snow-shoes  and  sat  d7wn  on 
them,  and  got  some  bread  and  salt  out  of  our  bags 
*lrst  I  ate  w>me  snow,  and  then  some  bread ;  andtte 
bread  tasted  so  «ood,  that  I  thought  I  had  never  in 
my  hfe  had  any  like  it  before.  Csat  there  iSL^ 
untU  It  begM  to  grow  dusk,  and  then  I  asked  Damiau 
if  It  was  far  to  the  village.  «"«•«*" 

*  Yes,*  he  said.  '  It  must  be  about  eight  miles.  We 
wiU  go  on  there  to-night,  but  now  we  must  rest.  Put 
on  your  fur  coat,  sir,  or  you'U  be  catching  cold.' 

Damian  flattened  down  the  snow,  and  breaking  off 
some  fir  branches  made  a  bed  of  them.  We  lay  down 
side  by  side,  resting  our  heads  on  our  arms.  I  do  not 
remember  how  I  fell  asleep.  Two  hours  later  I  woke 
up,  neanng  something  crack. 

T  L!f^  ?T'  so  soundly  that  I  did  not  know  where 
1  was.  1  looked  around  me.  How  wonderful*  I 
was  m  some  sort  of  a  hall,  aU  glittering  and  white  idth 
gleammg  piUars,  and  when  I  looked  up  I  saw,  through 
delicate  white  tracery,  a  vault,  raven  black  and  studded 
with  coloured  hghts.  After  a  good  look,  I  remembered 
that  we  were  in  the  forest,  and  that  what  I  took  for 
a  haU  and  pillars,  were  trees  covered  with  snow  and 
hoar-frost,  and  the  coloured  Ughta  were  stars  twinkling 
between  the  branches.  * 

Hoar-frost  had  settled  in  the  night;  aU  the  twigs 
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were  thick  with  it,  Dwn  M  wm  cormr^  w.»i.  *  r. 
on  my  far  coat,  «,d  it  dro^^I!^/Z**V^  "  '^ 
I  woke  Damian  •  uid  »-/aS^  ^*  ^"*°*  **»«  *««■. 
-tartwl.    It  wi' v^  ^"^  P".*  «»  o«  "now-shoee  wd 

»ce  we  hWird  tKnnW  «#  ^r  ^''"**  reiound.  Only 
^'ire  it  T-ag  the^«  iS^f  u  ®° ""***** »^*y-  I  felt 
•^  >»  -,  ^   d  Mw  J!^~?     '  "^  '^^^d  **»«»  footmarks 

under  our  bootB^aSd  tKld  h^r.^*'"°°^«'«»ked 
facea  Uke  down.  S^  th^ilh  J^?**  ^'^^^^  °n  O"^ 
■eemed  to  be  runn^to  S  „?*  branches,  the  stars 
vanishing,  as  if^e  4oteX^  "^^  .^^^        '^''^ 

I  found  my  comradfl  «i!S-        1°**  ****  °»ove. 
and  related  how  we  h^'L!??"'^'  S«t  ^oke  him  up. 
telling  our  p^arhoft  ^to  o'Tl  *£f  ^'^^-    After 
morning,  we^Tup^r  and^i.^^^JT*  ^^^^rs  for  the 

I  was  so  tired  thar/^,riJ  ?  ^°^  *°  "^^ep. 
day.  if  my  coi^e  hal  Z  l^  ^t^*  «^«P*  on  tiU  mid, 
and  saw  ^^-tV7^tZ;'^^'^'U--^J>ed  up. 
"omeUmig  to  hij  gun  ^  "reMed,  and  biujr  doing 

c?'',^,"  Damian!'  said  I. 
the  SaSj  ;r:ii3:«^V='Jbl^»^y  •>-■>  »-' 
we  S»r^,i-.'^ed  .,^,  „,^„ 

After  drtving  aboJ^'trS-^^^r-J*"?: 


miles  along  the  road. 


as 
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we  came  near  the  foceat,  we  saw  a  cloud  of  tmoke 
n«ng  from  a  hollow,  «Qd  presently  reached  ^  group  ot 

peajanta,  both  men  and  women,  armed  with  cudgels. 

We  got  out  and  went  up  to  them.  The  men  sat 
rc^tl^g  potatoes,  and  laugfcng  and  talking  S  the 

Damian  was  there  too;  and  when  we  arrived  the 
people  got  up.  and  Damian  led  them  awayto  plac^ 
them  in  the  circle  we  had  made  the  day  bef^  K 
went  aiong  m  single  file   men  and  wJmen?^y  i J 

fhL^  TJ^-  "'^  "^  **««P  *****  ^'«  co^id  only  8ee 
them  from  their  waist,  upwards.  They  turned  into 
theforest,  ami  m^  friend  and  I  followed  vx  theirtrJSk 

Hl^°,'I«*'u**'*y  ^  *'°****^"  a  P»th.  walking  WM 
difficult;  but  on  tl.  other  hand,  it  wa^  i.^pSsfble  t^ 
faU:  ,t  w«  hke  walking  betw^n  two  walis^nol 

We  went  on  m  this  way  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  when 
all  at  once  we  saw  Damian  coming  from  anXr 
^lu^tion-nmning  towards  us  on  hi«  «now-shXa.  i 
.*ckonmg  us  to  join  him.  We  went  towai^  hL 
and  he  showed  us  where  to  stand.  I  took  my  place' 
and  looked  round  me.  ^  ^       ' 

r.hinh'V  *®'i,^®'®  **"  ^  trees,  between    he  trunks  of 

lu^t  ^ihrEv^/*^°^  ^^■^'  ^*^'  ^^  '^  ^'l^k  patch 
just  visible  behmd  the  trees.  I  could  see  o.  beater      In 

^„  fi,  'i^®'"'  branches  weighe  1  down  a  .d  stuck 
together  with  snow  Through  thi«  cc  nse  r  n  a  pith 
thickly  covered  with  snow,  and  leadiiK  stra.  ht  ud  to 
Where  I  stood      The  thicket  sir  •  u^  away  to^thl 

12  D^Lr'  *?^.^"d^  ^  ^  «°ial  g'*de.  where  I  could 
see  Damian  placing  my  comrade 

IhJSSSl.n^'V'^  «.""  '/  u^  considered  where 
•Th«! '       ^       ,^reestei  sl-hinumewasataUfir. 
T  r.^1    *  ''^'^  I'll  Btani    tuought  I.   'and  then 

*u  w-^aros  tne  tr-oc,  .  mKUig  up  to  mv  knees  in 

^e  snow  at  each  step.     I  trJJ^the^no^So^^^and 
^J  ^^^^"^  "^^^  »  ya-1  square,  to  stand  on 
One  gun  I  kept  m  my  hand  ;       .  other/ready^k^ 
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He'Bupl    He'snp!' 

tall  fir  trees^^  ^^^-    ^  ^°°^«<*  between  the 

wwted,  thinking :  *  ™'*-    '  *°<*  "m  Md 

'Won't  ho  oome  «ny  nearer  ?  • 

back;  .'"tl^n  iTnfM .""r*  "''  f?'  "■">•  ">^  «» 
citemenl  T  (!^  j  f°  '?™«'M«  brute.  In  mv  ex. 
" t,^  VeeSi  th"r'thT,''""f  *? •"»? '^i^' 

.campering"D.  ito*L^,a°^^;T  "^  '^' 
among  the  trees.  "^^   ""^  <iiBappearing 

or  he  wiH  X  thretrsrs^sr^jjiL*"?  i^- 

a  wo-an  icreanung  in  .  frendod  ^:  ^-  ^  ''~"' 


■wltaNi 
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Oh  foh  l'^' Ay'l  f;?' ''  "  '    "^"^^  '''^'  '^^^  »»««  '■ 
Evidently  she  could  see  the  bear.    I  had  riven  ud 

rii^fw**  ^"5°"*  **^  snow-shoes,  running  alonS 
a  footpath  towards  my  friend.  He  crouchel  do^ 
beside  him,  pointing  his  stick  as  if  aiming  at  so^ 
.hmg  and  then  I  saw  my  friend  raise  hi^  and  Sm 
m  the  same  direction.    Crack!    He  fired. 

There,  thought  I.    *  He  has  kiUed  him.' 
bear     E^Iif?^  my  comrade  dUd  not  run  towards  the 
S^  iaken'fuTiict.  ''^  "^  ^"'  ^'  *^«  "^^^  ^~* 
bJ.?h„hf  "^".5^*  "'^^y''  ^  **»°"«^*-     •  He  wiU  go 

But';^rt  uxr?.''^"^  *  "^-^  *^-  *o-«^  -•- 

Something  was  coming  towards  me  Uke  a  whirlwind 
snortmg  as  it  came ;  and  I  saw  the  snow  CTVp 
qmte  near  me.  I  glanced  straight  before  me,  aid  there 
riSt^.?'"'  "^i^^^  f  ^°°8  *^«  i*^*^  through  thTtUcket 

^^th  *  «S?T  "  i'u°^,^*'^*  «^d  enormous  head 
sTiS^htlT^.  patch.  There  he  was.  blundering 
ri^-f  T  ^^'  and  scattering  the  snow  about  as  hf 
17  m^  WK  r  ^^  ^"  ^y^  ^^''^  ^«  did  not  sefme! 

l3standL  "V'*"^'??*  **  **^"  tree-'under  'which 
1  was  standmg.    I  raised  my  gun  and  fired.    He  was 

almost  upon  me  now,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  SL^ 

My  bullet  had  gone  past  him.  and  he  did  not  e vSi  h^; 

Z  ^' and  l^r  '^^"^^f*  *°-«^  -"    l" --^ 

s^r'i\"fdt^%r;?',tssv*s'j^«  ^  ^^^• 

I  hafto^Schfrllf  ^^A'  «^'   ^"'  »''"^t  before 
1  naa  touched  it,  he  had  flown  at  me  and,  knocking 

me  over  into  the  snow,  had  passed  right  ovw  m?    ^ 
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i^.^^  «°«*«e88,  he  ha*,  left  me/  thought  L 

him  paat  me.  but  hf  h£  J^.  Jt'  1"""^^***  <'»"ied 
on  mVwith  the  whofe  v^i'?^;?.*l!*J  '^\^'^  ^^Uen 
thing  heavy  weSLSL^?5°*^^°^y-  Ifeltsome- 
abofe  myi^^^T^tf^'!^^  Bometbing  warm 

my  whole^STinto'hi^  ^^  tV  ""'  "'^  ^*^S 
in  it,  and  I  felt  theh^*  S  *       ^^^  °°«®  ^a*  already 

I  coSd  not  movf    aU^  I  co,lS  ^ ^  ^  P»^  «>  that 
head  down  towa^  my  L^^awlv  W*^V^*^  T 
trymg  to  free  my  nose  and  1ve?whill».    ,^^«o»«». 
his  teeth  into  them.     ^Yfe'lt  SI.^k*  *?^  *°  8*^* 
my  forehead  just  Sder  the  UtJit^lJ'^  ^^  '^^^ 
lower  jaw.  Jd  the^Ik  ^ow  my'^el^^t^f?  °'  ^^ 
jaw.  and  was  closing  his  teeth    ^Tf^     with  his  upper 
were  being  cut  with  WpT  t   ♦  *  "^^.^  "  "^^  ^^^e 
while  he  ^ade  Zl  "^IiZ  ^sT^^e  ^/^'  *"'*^' 
mg.    I  managed  to  twist  mt^J  \*  **°8  «»aw- 


•Irawmg  it  again  into  his  mouth." 


and  run  away.  ^  ^^***  jumped  oS  me 

kn^'me"?or^^l^^„^'^'^  ^'"^  «-"  *1^«  bear 
to  tl-.e  rescue     M?co^^7'^"7J?8,°^«.  they  rushed 
and  instead  of  foUo^l'l  f.i?j  haste   blundered, 
the  deep  snow  and  feUdo^     S^?^  P^**"'  ^*«  m^o 
out  of  ?he  snovT^e  &,as^/i«  ^"f  struggling 
Damian  just  as  he  was^th^f  ^  "^^  at  me.     But 
a  stick  in  his  hani  nS.2?  i  ^  \8^'  *»«*  ^^h  only 
•  He  's eSSnXCSe^.'^ Hf  ?*  5^^  "u^^"*^'^^ :  ^ 
^d.  as  he  Sn.  IT^:^  to^'tSe'C^^  '"'  ""^'  ' ' 
^Oh.^youidiotl    Whata^yoSStSg,    Leave  off  r 

W^I^^'SJJ^J^^"^'  ^^t^^m  me  ran  away 
-  a  ^eepT^'Cn^^^S.'^-^Xrht^^^^^^^^^ 
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above  my  eyes,  though  in  my  excitement  I  felt  no 

My  oomnde  had  oome  up  by  this  time,  and  the  other 
people  ooUected  round:    they  looked  M  my  wound 

sJ!ddSyI*ta^'    WW-=''Wl.a,hegone,. 

'  Here  he  is  !    Here  he  is  !  * 

And  we  saw  the  bear  again  running  at  us     We 
r«  W°"'  «""''  ^^^  before  Itny  one  had  time  t^,  fi^ 
he  had  run  past.    He  had  growi  ferocious,  and  ™tS 
to  ^aw  me  again,  but  seeing  so  many  people  CSSk 
fngEt.     We  saw  by  his  track  that  his  head  ZbletcW 

the^:oor£^gi't'htL  ^  "^  "^"^^  "^^'  '^^'  -^ 
T  M^Tf^  later  we  went  to  hunt  that  bear  again,  but 

cote  Tut^of  *H°^'^'^.°^  ^^^*^^8  ^-  K-  ^o'^W  no 
come  out  of  the  circle,  but  went  round  and  round 
growhng  m  a  terrible  voice.  rouna, 

Damian  killed  him.    The  bear's  lower  jaw  had  been 

He  WM  a  huge  creature,  and  had  splendid  black  fiw 
I  had  him  stuffed,  and  he  now  Ues  hi  my  room    S 

wounds  on  my  forehead  healed  up  so  tUt  th^'-c^! 

can  scarcely  be  seen.  ^^ 

(WriUm  about  1812.) 
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m  death.'-l  EtJaTstZn  i\T  ^°^'*^  "°*  ^'^^''^ 
him,  how  dotrLTve  of  GoS  ^L^-  'T Pf»'°'»  ^°^ 

no*S^fh^r^?l|™?? -.Tho  h«i  neither  h„„« 

but  one  »he5,to"<rS,t^'  ^Z^-  "^  7^  '"<' 
«<!  even  th^t  w„  wo^^'o^SSt^T^",  tSt'JX 
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second  year  he  had  been  wanting  to  buy  Bheep-skins 
for  a  new  coat.  Before  winter  Simon  saved  up  a  Uttle 
money :  a  three-rouble  note  lay  hidden  in  his  wife's 
box,  and  five  roubles  and  twenty  kopeks »  were  owed 
hun  by  customers  in  the  village. 
K,,?*?*®  morning  he  prepared  to  go  to  the  village  to 
buv  the  sheep-skins.  He  put  on  over  his  shirt  his 
wife  8  wadded  nankeen  jacket,  and  over  that  he  put 
his  own  cloth  coat.  He  took  the  three-rouble  note  in 
his  pocket,  cut  himself  a  stick  to  serve  as  a  staflF,  and 

?S?!l°f  *^^'  ^^f ^^*-  u  '  f "  ^°"«°*  ^«  five  rouWeS 
that  are  due  to  me,'  thought  he,  '  add  the  three  I  have 
got,  and  that  will  be  enough  to  buy  sheep-skins  for  the 

He  came  to  the  village  and  caUed  at  a  peasant's  hut. 
but  tiie  man  was  not  at  home.  The  peasant's  wife 
promised  that  the  money  should  be  paid  next  week, 
but  she  would  not  pay  it  herself.  Then  Simon  called 
on  another  peasant,  but  this  one  swore  he  had  no 
money,  and  would  only  pay  twenty  kopeks  which  he 
^iT/^^Lf.P^u^^^^^^^on  had  mended.  Simon 
then  tned  to  buy  the  sheep-skins  on  credit,  but  the 
dealer  would  not  trust  him. 

'  ftmg  your  money,'  said  he,  '  then  you  may  have 
70M  pick  of  the  skins.     We  know  what  debt-coUecting 

So  ail  the  business  the  shoemaker  did  was  to  get  the 
twenty  kopeks  for  boots  he  had  mended,  and  to  take 
feather  *  Peasant  gave  him  to  sole  wi"» 

Simon  felt  downhearted.  He  spent  the  twenty 
kopeks  on  vodka,  and  started  homewards  without 
havmg  bought  any  skins.  In  the  morning  he  had  felt 
the  frost ;  but  now,  after  drinking  the  vodka,  he  felt 
warm  even  without  a  sheep-skin  coat.  He  trudged 
along,  striking  his  stick  on  the  frozen  earth  with  one 

&rSetf'^ ''''  '"^^^  "^"^  "^^  ^*^^^'  -^ 
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my  vein.     I  ^StJ^  ^^-  ¥''  "  ?™>  «kn>"«l>  <5l 

doVt  worry  ;bitS'«XTThS-.thfJi°°f  "" 
I  <m  !     What  do  I  can  »    I  ».- r     ™?  ""  »'  "MO 

yoJ &  tei^°ttlri,~tf ',I»'^    Stop  a  bit!   H 

he  Mv.  h.  i^aTT™'  '  »U  one  can  do  I    Hart  u/ 

what  i7tJnT.-p'ta  r  Y:i'uvVS^^ ' ''"  '^^ 

growing,   I  have  to  bay  e^LtSin     d;?' fTr '■^'l' 
I  miKt  jpmd  three  rouftee  ewrl^k  fS?hT3  '^i'^' 
I  come  home  and  find  the  h^^.u       1       ™"  *■<""• 
to  fork  out  w.TtSJritubte^a^'^^'S  ^f  ^  ■""" 
'"^^^^  "?•  ^i  -  n™r,^;bo«  tT-''"'''*' 
benl  ^Cr^'^LSSSL"^*?'  ^^  »'  the 
whitidi  bZid^  .^^Tj  "i-  ^f  -omething 
»nd  the  djoemakM  wSSd  J^.^^^H?'  ^"^^ 
able  to  make  o""  GS  tt  w«    '  fe  "*"'"'  "^^Pg 

'.STx.'^S  h'i^^rhe.?^"^  »  ?"  ™  -t'SiS 
«.d^h.t"coyatf  S^'dJi^-Sir,^'  ■'  *»»  ""'•' 

.4?i:rtrX'™'"a'ir°^^^^j'"^  -^-^ 

m^.M5^y^t^rj:sj^  w  « I 

U.e^dSLlrSi^"he™i,n„tt.T«'  "  ««""  «« 
he  had  lone  som.  «!,  iT  ■  "?*  ^  "»  "»»"•    When 

the  muf^  ni^°  ™?',''"'  <»'«<•  hack,  «,d  «w  thS 
•^  m  more  frigh.3  Sn?f<ir-and'^:&- 
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Shall  I  go  back  to  him,  or  shall  I  go  on  ?  If  I  go 
near  him  aomething  dreadful  may  happen.  Who 
knows  who  the  fellow  ia  ?  He  has  not  come  here  for 
«ay  good.  If  I  bo  near  him  he  may  jump  up  and 
throttle  me,  and  there  will  be  no  getting  away.  Or  if 
not,  bed  still  be  a  burden  on  one's  hands.  What 
could  I  do  with  a  naked  man  ?  I  couldn't  give  him 
my  last  clothes.    Heaven  only  help  me  to  get  away  !  * 

So  the  shoemaker  hurried  on,  leaving  the  shrine 
behind  him— when  suddenly  his  conscience  smote  him, 
and  he  stopped  in  the  road. 

.  'A.^^**  *~  y®'?  ^®i°8'  ®^™0"  '  *  said  he  to  himself. 

.wj™"S  ™*y  ^  **y^«  ^^  ^»n*'  M»d  you  slip  past 

Il51?*    ,     7u  1°^  ^°^  «°  "°^  as  to  be  afraid  of 
roDbers  ?    Ah,  Simon,  shame  on  you  ! ' 

So  he  turned  back  and  went  up  to  the  man. 


I 


n 

o.^'?w  fPP^oached  the  stranger,  looked  at  him.  and 
K?7i!3i  ^  7^  ayoung  man,  fit,  with  no  bruises  on 
K^.^l'  ^"^^  ejidentlv  freezing  and  frightened,  and 
he  sat  there  leaning  back  without  looking  up  at  Simon. 
M  if  too  famt  to  lift  his  eyes.  Simon  went  close  t^ 
mm,  and  then  the  man  seemed  to  wake  up.  Tumine 
his  hesjd.  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  into  Simon's 
lace.  That  one  look  was  enough  to  make  Simon  fond 
Of  the  man.  He  threw  the  felt  boots  on  the  cround 
undid  his  sash,  laid  it  on  the  boots,  and  took  off  his 
ciotn  coat. 

;  It 's  not  a  time  for  talking,'  said  ho.     '  Come,  put 
this  coat  on  at  once  !'    And  Simon  took  the  maii^y 

Jli^l  1u^.¥.P^  ¥°»  *°  "«^-  ^  he  stood  there. 
Simon  saw  that  his  body  was  clean  and  m  good  con* 

and  w;S"  ^t  '^V^^^  '^P^^y'  *°^  ^  ^"^  good 
hS?fE?r*f  ^  *^^'^  hw  coat  over  the  man's  shoulders, 
but  the  latter  could  not  find  the  sleeves.    Simon  guided 

^an^  -f  *?  ^V"*' J^d  drawing  the  coat  wSl  o^ 
jrapped  It  closely  about  him.  tying  the  sash  round 
me  man  s  waist. 


IS 
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though?r'irqS?te  hid^hSK'l*  ^^J**'  '^^  he 
hair?  So  he  puX  can  on  iS^*  *"!  ''^f  *°"«  °"l7 
wUl  be  better  to^Te^hfm  ^  *»^>«»?  again.  '  it 
thought  he  rand  L  n^^^  -omethmg  for  hig  feet.' 
helpS  him  to  TOt  on  S^?  u^L'"."*  "*  ^^O'^'  «d 

-^«  -  ^"led^J^^^^^^^  you'd  T?'''^' 

cold^^suJ°he,J°"«P««JV,;!^^S^°^°^  'It'-too 
now.  takeTmy  ISck  L??/  **  .«*">«  *»°°»«-  There 
on  that    CX  oS?.^^  y^"'^  ^««ii"«  ™k.  lean 

lag^^bSu^r^  "^«'  «^^  --ed  easUy.  not 
dotprK?L1^°«'  Simon  asked  him.  « And  when, 
;  I'm  not  from  these  parts.' 

Has  some  one  been  ill-treatinc  vou  ?  • 
No  one  has  ill-treatMl  «,^     7f  !i  v*  ^ 
^  •  Of  course  God  JS^air  StSf^  »»^,  Punished  me.» 

food  and  shelter  somewhei^     Wh.iL°'i"  *^*^«  *«  ^^ 
go  to  ?  '  ""lewnere.     Where  do  you  want  to 

•It  is  all  the  same  to  me.' 

account  of  himself  Stm  C^'*c"'  T*  ^^  «ave  no 
^hat  may  h^^aSS^°  I'^S^u*'  ^°  ^°^o^ 
stranger:  *We5  S^?!!  u  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  to  the 
le«t^y^iY^^^^r  ^^^^  with  me.  and  at 

ke^ur^'lSir^^X^^f.^ome,..  Uhe stranger 

risen  aSd  Simon^hTT^H  ,  ^  "??•     "^^  ^d  tad 
^tting  over  w2  tiMiL^'eL^„^^^^  ^  «iirt.    He  was 

^t.    HewentaCgTniterlX^^ti^i'': 
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coat  roimd  him,  and  he  thought  to  hinuel!:  'There 
now— talk  about  sheepskins !  I  went  out  for  sheep- 
skins  and  come  home  without  even  a  coat  to  my  back 
^d  what  w  more,  I'm  bringing  a  naked  man  along 
with  me.  Matrydna  won't  be  pleased  ! '  And  when 
he  ti^ought  of  his  wife  he  felt  sa/;  but  when  he  lookS 
at  the  stranger  and  remembered  how  he  had  looked  up 
at  mm  at  the  shrine,  his  heart  M'as  glad. 

ui 

Sh^^JS'"  T*'®  ^  everything  ready  early  that  day. 
She  had  out  wood,  brought  water,  fed  the  children, 
eaten  her  own  meal,  and  now  she  sat  thinking.  She 
wondered  when  she  ought  to  make  bread :  now  or 
to-moiTow  ?    There  was  stiU  a  large  piece  left. 

If  Simon  has  had  some  dinner  in  town,'  thought 
she,  and  does  not  eat  much  for  supper,  the  bread 
will  last  out  another  day.' 

She  weighed  the  piece  of  bread  in  her  hand  again  and 
again,  and  thought :   '  I  won't  make  any  more  to-day. 
We  have  only  enough  flour  left  to  bake  one  batch 
We  can  manage  to  make  this  last  out  till  Friday ' 

*v.  ^T?**?*^*^  P^x*  V^y  **^®  ^^^^'  and  sat  down  at 
the  table  to  patch  her  husband's  shirt.  While  she 
worked  she  bought  how  her  husband  was  buying 
skins  for  a  wmter  coat.  -^    * 

*  If  only  the  dealer  does  not  cheat  him.  My  cood 
man  IS  much  too  simple  ;  he  cheats  nobody,  but  any 
chUd  can  take  him  m.  Eight  roubles  is  a  lot  of  money 
-he  should  get  a  good  coat  at  that  price.  Not  tanned 
Bluns,  but  stiU  a  proper  winter  coat.  How  difficult  it 
was  last  wmter  to  get  on  without  a  warm  coat.     I  could 

w{i«V®  *^T°  ^^.^^  "^*'^'  °°'  «o  «"*  anywhere. 
When  he  went  out  he  put  on  aU  we  had,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  for  me.  He  did  not  start  very  early 
to-day,  but  still  it 's  time  he  was  back.  I  only  how 
ne  has  not  gone  on  the  spree  ! '  ^       r* 

!,»*i!f"^*u  *i^u'T5''*  thought  this,  when  stops  were 
heard  on  the  threshold,  and  some  one  entered.  Matrvdna 
stuck  her  needle  into  her  work  and  went  out  into  the 
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"h«.    And  when  iheww  t£?i,^    dnnkmg,'  thought 
her  jacket  on.  brouSrnn  L  *  T"  *^**«"'  »»«d  mIt 

siSghr^%»Ht  ;,s;  '\^^^^  «o^/ 

«o<^.for.nothinniW  ^L  i,*\^  "P^  ^'^  •<>»• 
with  him.'        *       ^  "^^^^^  ^0  *»»8  brought  home 

in.  «d^.i;*tSt*?h?«t^?r^  *'^  ^"*'  ^°»-«i  them 
wearing  her  hJibJSd.r^'  "'^t^'^^'  -««*»*  «»^ 

jutjjdna  thoughtr.^f  -  r^hJ^^rinS 

^"£Hf  ^™  "^^^^  ^^^«  *^«  oven  ,00k- 

a«  «  th^gs  wero^alUiSt  ^^  "**  ^"""^  °"  *»»«  ^"ch 
^^^Oome.  Matiydna ;  ,f  i^pper  ,-,  ^^^  ,^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

looked  fi„t  atS  ^e  Si5  tUlt  tf  *^l°^^°•  ^^ 
and  only  shook  her  heS  s!2.  **  *^*  ***?«'  of  them, 
wae  annoyed,  but  4d  to  pa^TSff"*^p*^»*  hi«  wife 
to  notice  anything  he  tnnt^  \°^-    P»tending  not 

supper.*  •   **^"  n®'    and  let  us  have  some 

l^e  stranger  sat  down  on  the  bench 

,  Haven't  you  cookitH  »«^u  •    of  ncn- 

Mataydna'f  w^^JS^^*  ^""^  Vf  '  *  -id  Simon, 
not  for  you.  ItSL.ti!!L  ^\  ^^®  «>oked.  but 
•way.  ^ou^rrb^yTsCij^^^^^p-^ 
home  without  so  much  L  th«  ^J^  ooat,  Sut  come 
««ng  »  naked  Tagatendlom!  ^t  ^°"  ^'^  ^«'  ^nd 
■npper  for  drunkafds  iSce  you  •  ^**''-    ^  **»^«  no 
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Jf^«J' '"  •"«»«»»•  Matrydna.    Don't  wag  your  tonwe 
^ithout^reawn  I    You  Ui  better  »«k  wLt  wrt^of 

slifi^f"  *®i^  !?•  what  youVe  done  with  the  money  ? ' 
*J^^  i?""**  *^'  P?°^*»*  °*  *^«  i»cket.  dnw  out  the 
three-rouble  note,  and  unfolded  it.  ««  me 

miaetS^yrnT^-    ^^'-^^  *<i  »<>*  pay.  but  pro. 

«hiJ;*2£*  ^°t  !:S  °»°"*"«7 '  ^'^  '^•^  »>o«8ht  no 
StJ-VTi^*  had  put  his  only  coat  on  some  naked 
fellow  and  had  even  brought  hiii  to  their  house. 

She  snatched  up  the  note  from  the  table,  took  it  to 
put  awar  m  safety,  and  said :    'I  have  no  euDoer  for 

Cid.'       ""''  ^'^  '"  '^'  naked  d,^K  the 

•There  now,  Matiydna.  hold  your  tongue  a  bit. 
First  hear  what  a  man  has  to  say- !  ' 

iwas  nght  m  not  wantmg  to  many  you-a  drunkard. 
wi^Jl"'^  r*^*'  8*^*  "^^  yo«  drank ;   and  now 
^  Sr.^'^J?**"'^  »  coat-andiiave  drunk  it  too  r 
ur^^fT  tned  to  explam  to  his  wife  that  he  had  only 

the  man-but  Matiydna  would  not  let  him  get  a  wwd 
^*^,'       *w^  nineteen  to  the  dozen,  and  dragged 

M '^x*^*J  had  happened  i^n  years  before.     ^* 
^rn^^^A^"  ^^ll^^i^nd  talked,  and  at  last  she  flew  at 
Simon  and  seized  him  by  the  sleeve. 

Give  me  my  jacket.    It  is  the  only  one  I  have 
and  you  must  needs  take  it  from  me  an^Cr  it  y^url 

Uke  you?  '  ^°"  '"^''^  **''«♦  *°^  "^"y  *he  devil 

«lil^«* -^^^^  ^  P"^^,°^  ^^«  ja^l^et,  and  turned  a 
hl^r^tiL"^'^^  """"^Ju  ^^^^^  «ei^  the  jacket  and 
L  h!1V^  T'^^  .^^f  snatched  it  up,  thrlw  it  over 
hZ  t*^^"*  ^^^^  ^  *^«  d«"-  She  £eant  to  go  out 
but  stopped  undecided-she  wanted  to  work  Sff  her 
anger,  but  she  also  wanted  to  learn  what  sort  of  a  m^ 
tne  stranger  was. 
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on  him.    If  he  wwJ.U  ri  Jr^'  *"*  ****"^  '^en  a  thirt 
came  «,,««  the^Uow  •  «**'  ^°"  ''**"*^  -J'  ''^^^  Jou 


about  naked  I  Xd  i„J^*  ,^"l*?  ^"^  'leather  to  sit 
PeridiJAWhat^Tto  do  ,^  fe"'  5'  *»*  ^^"^^  »»•"« 
pVhavehaSJn^tohim?  £7*^\''!V'^^hat 
i;m,  and  brought  him  S^ne     Ti*?°*l*^"'  ''^^^^^ 

onelay.'      ""*""»•    Remember,  we  aU  must^e 

.tte.:S.t  ISd  mi*e?^*S «P";  ^«*  ?«  looked 
the  benchTmotionJeM  hi.  h-S  S®.!f^°°  ^^^  edge  of 
bia  head  drooping  o^'h^b^^t  v^**"^  °''  ^^  kSeea. 
hi.  browa  knit  aa  if  S  nLl  m  *!  ^  ®^  ^'^o^d,  and 
Simon  said:  * i^triSnnkv^^*'^*^'^  ^^ '"««'.  and 

M»tiydna  h^Tw  toS/°"  5**  ^^'^f  of  God  ?  ' 
the  stiinger,  roddenJ^  hlr^'  !?"*  *f  "^^  ^"o^ed  at 

oven  she  got  out  ttTe  sSS)e?"  tuCl«°^«  ^  ^« 
table,  she  poured  out  Bo£rLu,i^  •  ^"P  <>«  the 
out  the  last  piece  of  K  iZ  P"^""  «^®  *»'o««ht 
spoons.  ^  ^^^'^'  *°«^  set  out  a  knife  ^d 

S.^„':,'i^°"  ^*°*  ^''  «aid  she. 
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■tmnger'f  face  lit  up  ;  hia  broiw  were  no  longer  bent 

mT"^       ®?®'  *****  •miled  at  Matrydna. 
.-^r!?  *^t^  "**  finished  supper,  the  woman  cleared 
*SZJr    **^»'»«"  «d  began  questioning  the  stranger. 
Where  are  you  from  ?  '  said  she. 

^  I  am  not  from  these  parts.' 

*  But  how  did  you  come  to  be  on  the  road  ?  ' 

'  I  may  not  tell.' 

I  Did  some  one  rob  vou  ?  * 

'  Ood  punished  me. ' 

[  And  you  were  lyin^  there  naked  ?  ' 

CiS^.S.f  I.  '  to?'*  off  *'is  <^"at,  put  it  on  me  and 
brought  me  here.  And  you  have  f  d  me.  given  me 
tonk.  Mid  shouTi  j  ity  m  nu-.  <  ).i  mIII  reward  you  !  * 
Matjydna  rose,  took  rem  the  window  Simon's  old 
shurt  she  had  been  patcir  m,  and  gave  it  to  the  stranger, 
bhe  abo  brought  out  a  piut  of  trouners  for  him. 

Ihere,  said   lie,  *  I  see  you  have  no  shirt.     Put  this 

«JlJ?? .    *    °^  ^**®'*'  y<^"  P^^^'  "» the  loft  or  on  the 
oven  • 

•.n^u**^"**®'  took  off  the  coat,  put  on  the  shirt, 
J^dl^^f    VTw  '"^  '^^  *°>     M^tryona  put  out  the 

U^i^^^^t  'f '■^'^  ,*?®  "^'^  o'  *^«  <^oat  over  her  and 

itJ^n^A.,*    A"*"^*^  ^°i  ^*®®P  •  "^^  ^o^ld  *^ot  get  the 
stranger  out  of  her  mind. 

«!J!?®?if^®i®™!P*^''^  *^*^  ^^'^  ha<J  eaten  their  last 
piece  of  bread  and  that  there  waa  none  for  to-morrow 
and  thought  of  ihe  shirt  and  trousers  she  h«3  ^v^n 

now  he  had  smiled,  her  heart  was  glad. 

Sim^S*.t-?  Matryona  lie  awake,  and  she  noticed  that 

gmon  also  was  awake-he  drew  the  coat  towards 

*  Simon  !  * 

buii??n  ^"^''^1°''®''  **i.*  ^'"''''^"  peasant's  hut  is  usuaUy 
Duiit  so  as  to  leave  a  flat  toi,.  large  enouch  to  he  on  for 
those  who  want  to  sleep  in  aSrarm  place  ' 
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•  WeU  ?  • 

•  You  have  had  the  last  of  the  bread,  and  I  hav«  n«* 

Cr^^J  VAa^'l'^'^'*  S*^"  wh:?'we  .haS^J^tS* 
MaS*  ^      °"  *^'~''  •°°^«  «*  neighbour 

•If  we're  alive  we  shall  find  something  to  eat.' 

seiSf.  /""^S"  ^*^  l*"^  *^^»«'  «»d  tSen  saii  «He 
jeems^a  good  man.  but  why  does  he  not  tell  ui  who 

*  I  rappose  he  has  his  reasons.' 
Simon  ! ' 

•  WeU  ? ' 

S.wf  yj  but  why  does  nobody  give  us  anything  ?  » 
•  l!t  u^  .tn"tl*.  J^^'T  ^^»*  to  4 ;  BO  he  only  ^id, 
sle^p         ^  ***^'°«'    ''°**  *"™^  o^«  »nd  went  to 


8tiu"alf^if:°  wi^ifT".  *'^°^^-    ^«  °^«dren  were 

&Se"&7??fore^  '"^  ^  ^'^^^^t^'  *han  it*  had 
Simon  said  to  him,  'WeU.  friend  ;   the  bellv  wants 

lor  ft  living     What  work  do  you  know  ?  ' 
1  do  not  know  any.' 

A'^^^^:^^^;^':  "«  "'O-  -Men  who  W 

.  Jfe"  .^®'^'  *"^  ^  ^"  ^ork  also.' 
What  IS  your  name  ?  ' 

•  Michael.' 

voS  ^!^!f^'  '^  y°"  ^°^'*  ^i«b  to  talk  about 
fr,^  liJ  *'*  y®"'  ''^  »ff»i'"J  but  you'll  have  to 
earn  a  Uving  for  yourself.  If  you  will  work  m  I  tin 
you  I  wiH  pve  you  food  and  sfielte./  **" 

whaf^  d^  "^^"^  y*"*'    I  ^»  '-am.    Show  ma 
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Simon  took  yam,  put  it  round  his  thumb  and  began 
to  twist  it. 

*  It  is  easy  enough — see  1  * 

Michael  watched  him,  put  some  yam  round  his  own 
thumb  in  the  same  way,  caught  the  knack,  and  twisted 
thevam  also. 

Then  Simon  showed  him  how  to  wax  the  thread. 
This  also  Michael  mastered.  Next  Simon  showed  him 
how  to  twist  the  bristle  in,  and  how  to  sew,  and  this, 
too,  Michael  learned  at  once. 

Whatever  Simon  showed  him  he  understood  at  once, 
and  after  thiee  days  he  worked  as  if  he  had  sewn  boots 
all  his  life.  He  worked  without  stopping,  and  ate 
little.  When  work  was  over  he  sat  silenUy,  looking 
upwards.  He  hardly  went  into  the  street,  spoke  only 
when  necessary,  and  neither  joked  nor  laughwL  They 
never  saw  him  smile,  except  that  first  evening  when 
Matrydna  gave  them  supper. 


VI 

Day  by  day  and  week  by  week  the  year  went  round. 
Michael  lived  and  worked  with  Simon.  His  fame 
spread  till  people  said  that  no  one  sewed  boots  so 
neatly  and  strongly  as  Simon's  workman,  Michael ; 
and  from  all  the  district  round  people  came  to  Simon 
for  their  boots,  and  he  began  to  be  well  off. 

One  winter  day,  as  Simon  and  Michael  sat  working, 
a  carriage  on  sledge-runners,  with  three  horses  and 
with  bells,  drove  up  to  the  hut.  They  looked  out  of 
the  window;  the  carriage  stopped  at  their  door, 
a  fine  servant  jumped  down  from  the  box  and  opened 
the  door.  A  gentleman  in  a  fur  coat  got  out  and 
walked  up  to  Simon's  hut.  Up  jumped  Matryona  and 
opened  the  door  wide.  The  gentleman  stooped  to 
enter  the  Lat,  and  when  he  drew  himself  up  again  his 
head  nearly  reached  the  ceiling,  and  he  seemed  quite 
to  fill  his  end  of  the  room. 

Simon  rose,  bowed,  and  looked  at  the  gentleman 
with  astonishment.    He  had  never  seen  any  one  like 
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M^'rvf  f  wJT**^^  was  lean.  Michael  was  thin,  and 

^^7t^^i  t^otrer'Jss'.  ';^*fiifT  r  ^% 

The  gentleman  puffed,  threw  off  his  fur  coat  Bat 
mXr^Ut^^rl'''"'  '^''  '^^^^  ^'y^^^  ^^ 
warf.""'  ^""^  Excellency.'  said  Simon,  coming  for- 

w'S®",^*?*®  gentleman   shouted   to   his   lad     •««„ 
Fedka,  bring  the  leather  !  •      "^   ^   ^»«   »«*»      Hej. 

ma?tXtSS  n^  r*  5'^«^«  •  P»«^J-    The  gentle- 

•  TTr^- if.   P*ru^"°iP''*^'<>n  the  table.      ^ 
Untie  It,  said  he.    The  lad  untied  it. 

TJie  aentleman  pomted  to  the  leather. 
leatiSl'*'"^'  '^'^''^^'''  «^id  he.  'do  you  see  this 

•  ^®^' 7°"'  honour.* 

•But  do  you  know  what  sort  of  leather  it  is  ? » 

•  G^  '£^  ^ter  T^,  • ''  ^«<^  leather.* 

leatSTbefo^rTi'  yo'S^ur  K  TrSr'  "^J  ^"^^ 
tKonty  roubles.'    "^  "  "  Gtennan.  and  cost 

Simon  wa.  frightened,  and  said,  •  Where  shnnlH  T 
ever  see  leather  like  that  ?  '  °"*^  ' 

J  Just  so  !    x\ow.  can  you  make  it  into  boots  for 

•Yes.  your  ExceUency,  I  can.' 
men  the  gentleman  shouted  at  him-    "Yon  /•»• 
can  you  ?    #eU,  remember  whom  y^  *ar»  te  JSTi 

me' b;>^te'thrt^w:;^*  ^'^^  ^^'^^^^  ^    "o; mu^t  Sat 
me  boots  that  wUl  wear  for  a  year,  neither  losimr  shann 

SmoB  wu  frightened,  ud  did  not  know  what  to 
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say.    He  glanced  at  Michael  and  nudging  him  with 
hiB  elbow,  whispered :  *  ShaU  I  take  the  work  ?  ' 
.^.ohael  nodded  hiB  head  as  if  to  say,  *  Yes,  take  it.' 
Simon  did  as  Michael  advised,  and  undertook  to 
make  boots  that  would  not  lose  shape  or  split  for 
a  whole  year. 

Calling  his  servant,  the  gentleman  told  him  to  pull 
the  boot  off  his  left  leg,  which  he  stretched  out. 
Take  my  measure  ! '  said  he. 
Simon  stitched  a  paper  measure  seventeen  inches 
long,  smoothed  it  out,  knelt  down,  wiped  his  hands 
well  on  his  apron  so  as  not  to  soil  the  gentleman's 
sock,  and  began  to  measure.    He  measured  the  sole, 
and  round  the  instep,  and  began  to  measure  the  calf 
Of  tlie  leg,  but  the  paper  was  too  short.     The  calf  of 
the  leg  was  as  thick  as  a  beam. 
•Mind  you  don't  make  it  too  tight  in  the  leg.* 
Simon  stitched  on   another  strip  of  paper.    The 
gentleman  twitched  his  toes  about  in  his  sock,  looking 
round  at  those  in  the  hut,  and  as  he  did  so  he  noticed 
MichaeL 

.*  ^°^  ^*^®  y°"  *^®^  *  '  asked  he. 

« M  i  "  ™^  workman.    He  will  sew  the  boots.' 
Mmd,   said  the  gentleman  to  Michael,  '  remember 
to  make  them  so  that  they  wUl  last  me  a  year ' 

Simon  also  looked  at  BCchael,  and  saw  that  Michael 
was  not  lookmg  at  the  gentleman,  but  was  gazing  into 
the  comer  behind  the  gentleman,  as  if  he  saw  some 
one  there.  Michael  looked  and  looked,  and  suddenly 
he  umiled,  and  his  face  became  brighter. 

tVhat  are  you  grinning  at,  you  fool  ? '  thundered 
the  gentleman.  You  had  better  look  to  it  that  the 
bootfl  are  ready  in  time.' 

i  'B^Z  "?*"  be  ready  in  good  time,'  said  Michael. 
Mind  It  18  so.   said  the  gentleman,  and  he  put  on 
his  boots  and  his  fur  coat,  wrapped  the  latter  round 
him,  and  went  to  the  door.     But  he  forgot  to  stoop, 
and  struck  his  head  against  the  lintel. 

He  swore  and  rubbed  his  head.    Then  he  took  bis 
seat  m  the  carnage  and  drove  away. 
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When  he  had  gone,  Simon  said :   *  There  *s  a  fimira 
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temDlL     w     ^®J  "  2^'  *"^  *^e  gentleman  hot- 
lempered.    We  must  make  no  miatakM     r^m^ZT 

I  wJl  finish  off  the  sewing  of  the  vamps.'  ^* 

Michael  did  as  he  was  told.    He  took  the  Wth«r 

thr^ln^^*  ^.*^  °"*  "P  *^«  ^«»tl^er,  he  took  a 

A  JSr^if  ?   T"**"  *  *"\«^®  «^^'  «»  'or  soft  sUppers 
in^^     MlXf^t  wondered,  but  again  she  Sd  not 
interfere.    Alichael  sewed  on  steadUytill  noon     Thin 

KS:  ^  '^^  '^^PI*"  ^'-^^  o'  tl»«  gentleman's 

thit^chST^h^  f^l^'  ""'^i*'  '^°"«^*'  '  Ho'^  "  it 
««»v  inicuaei,  wno  has  been  with  me  a  whniA  voa-  «„j 

uever  m«l.  a  mUtake  Wore.  d.o«W  .Sr^h'.^T^ 
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thing  ?  The  gentleman  ordered  high  boota,  welted, 
with  whole  fronts,  and  Michael  has  made  soft  slippers 
with  smgle  soles,  and  has  wasted  the  leather.  What 
am  I  to  say  to  .the  gentleman  7  I  can  never  rr'jlace 
leather  such  as  this.' 

And  he  said  to  Michael.  '  What  are  you  doinsr. 
f nend  ?  You  have  ruined  me  I  You  know  the  gentle- 
man  ordered  high  boots,  but  see  what  you  have 
made ! 

Hardly  had  he  begun  to  rebuke  Michael,  when  •  rat- 
tat  went  the  iron  ring  that  hung  at  the  door.  Some 
one  was  knocking.  They  looked  out  of  the  window ; 
a  man  had  come  on  horseback,  and  was  fastening  his 
horse.  They  opened  the  door,  and  the  servant  who 
had  been  with  the  gentleman  came  in. 

•  Good  day,'  said  he. 

'  Good  day,'  replied  Simon.  *  What  can  we  do  for 
you  ? 

!  Sr  mistress  has  sent  mo  about  the  boots.' 
What  about  the  boots  ?  ' 

*  Why,  my  master  no  longer  needs  them.    He  is  dead.' 
Is  it  possible  ?  ' 

,. '  ^®  <*!**  no*  *»ve  to  get  home  after  leaving  you.  but 
died  m  the  carriage.  When  we  reached  home  and  the 
servants  came  to  help  him  alight,  he  rolled  over  like 
a  sack.  He  was  dead  already,  and  so  stiff  that  he 
could  hardly  bo  got  out  of  the  carriage.  My  mistress 
sent  me  here,  saying :  "  Tell  the  bootmaker  that  the 
gentleman  who  ordered  boots  of  him  and  left  the 
leather  for  them  no  longer  needs  the  boots,  but  that  he 
must  quickly  make  soft  slippers  for  the  corpse.  Wait 
till  they  are  ready,  and  bring  them  back  with  you." 
Ihat  la  why  I  have  come.' 

Michael  gathered  up  the  remnants  of  the  leather  : 
rolled  them  up,  took  the  soft  slippers  he  had  made, 
slapped  them  together,  wiped  them  down  with  his 
apron,  and  handed  them  and  the  roll  of  leather  to  the 
servant,  who  took  them  and  said  :  '  Good-bye,  masters, 
and  good  day  to  you  ! ' 
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vnz 

and  had  only  smiled  twice  in  S^^T^ '*'°****^' 
when  MatiydM  gavehhTSwf  ^S  *^***  ^w«-once 
the genUeiinwi S  thSr  W  ^"^ * *'~"*' *^« ^^^^ 

where  he  oum  ^m^w       ,  °®7*'  °ow  asked  him 
•Aould  gS  »^*  ^°^  *"**  *»^y  fewed  lest  Michael 

P«SS  iJTpoU  iS*the  ren°?'th1r^^*'y<^-  "" 

fa.tSnJ"n"i;SaUhTothS'''"'  "'  ^^^  -" 

'  Look.  Unde  l&Sf  ^fl*?"*  **?  ?*  ^<^°^- 

windo^stSi^S'omeAS^^^^  *?•  ^"^  *8'^^  ^^e 
•nd  saW  t^tT weU^S^St  ^^"^O"  »l«o  looked  out, 
to  his  huHLiblS^hTTl^T??  "^  »»"y  coming 
coat,  and  wSuSf £wU  *Thf  JT?  "'*^?.«i?'  ^^ 
told  one  from  S?o^r  excS?tK?  "^'^'i  Ju^^^  ^ 

pasSJeT  F^Slia^'S?  1?^  ^•uP**"'^  «»d  entered  the 

ietthrtwr^ta"^^'*st.rlT;'?fi^^^^^  she 

the  hut  *         ™*'  ***°  'oUowed  them  into 

*  good  day,  good  folk  I' 
^^^Pray  come  in.' said  Simon.     '  What  can  we  do  for 
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The  woman  Mt  down  by  the  table.    The  two  little 

£e  hur""^    "*  ^  **"  ^'^'  "^^^  «^  ^'  P^P»«  s 

for  ij^g.  *^'*'®'  '^'^  ""^  ^^'  **'*»'^  *^o  ""»e  girls. 

.h^*hT  ****  *^**    We  never  have  made  such  small 
•hoes,  but  we  can  make  them ;  either  welted  or  turn 

rif  rrk.^'"  ^"^    My  man.  Michael,  is  a  m^r 
1,5.®!^°?  ^^"I''^  **  ^°^'^  ^^  8»^  «i»t  he  had  left 

SereoiSS.  wiTTKi"''?"^  ,^*  ^"  *™«  «»«  girl* 
Tni^tK  „  ^'  ^'*^.Wftck  eyes,  plump,  and  rosy-cheeked, 
and  they  wore  mce  kerchiefs  and  fur  coats,  butstU 
bunon  could  not  understand  why  Michael  shoSd  iSok 
at  them  Uke  thet-just  as  if  he  hid  known  thembef ^ 
He  was  puzzled  but  went  on  talking  with  the  woman' 
and  arrangmg  the  price.  Having  filed  it.  he  DmSJred 
the  measure.  The  woman  UfSf  thriime  gSTSJ  to 
her  lapand  said :  '  Take  two  measures  from^s  lUtb 
girL    ^e  one  shoe  for  the  lame  foot  and  three  for 

tL^z\:^s.^  '^''  ^'^  ^^«  **^«  --  "^^-t- 

J  Li^v  jjri      w  *^1»V**^PP®°  ^  ^^^  •     Si^e  U  such 
a  pretty  girL     Was  she  bom  so  ?  ' 

No,  her  mother  crushed  her  leg  * 

Then  Matrydna  iomed  in.    She'wondered  who  this 

^AHofv  '  ^u  y^^,^^^  ^^hildren  were.^  she  s^dl 
Are  not  you  their  mother,  then  ?  * 

««.  .     ™^  *?*^  '^°™*^  5   ^  *"»  neither  their  mother 

?o  ^i^butf  X^^^l-    .'^^^  --  ^^'^^  --^« 

of  'tSm  ?*^  °°'  ^'''*'  "^^^^  «^*^  y«*  y°"  ««  «>  fond 

Wwr  *"^  ^  ^®^?  *^^«  '^"^  of  t»»em  ?    I  fed  them 
bCt  r^  f  ^1,°^  ^'T^-    ^  ^'^  »  «Wld  of  my  owS^ 

'  Then  whose  children  are  they  ?  ' 

t  2 
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wtofe  .to™'  '""^  '*«™'  «^'»8-  «oM  th«»  th. 

«d  tt«ir  mother  diS^ClHto?  ""l*^''^'- 
were  bom  three  dava  aff JT  ♦»«.•    ^^Ii.  V**^  orphana 
their  mother  dUd  nSTli  ve  ^n^Jhl'  '***»«'  •d'^th;  «id 
and  I  were  then  U?^  i  JSSSL  f^J:    ^y  h».b»nd 
were  neighbour.  5^t^^^*li^***^Ti"*«e.    We 
theirs.    Their  father^  a  n^2k,^"  ^^  »<»**  *<> 
in  the  forest    ^L  felUna  ^"'  •wood-outter 
one  faU  on  him.    UfeU^L^  T^  ^^^  **»V  Jet 
his  bowels  out    myhJS^J^-  ^^  '^^  «"»hed 
•oul  went  to  Qod'Zd^7l°*  **'"  ^°°»«  »*fo»  hi* 
birth  to  twinr-the2^1iSe*^S»«  sSTe^^"  ^'*  «»^« 
•lone;  she  had  no  one.  voml^rnif  \u'^  P°°'  »««* 
she  «tve  them  birth^wd  aS  riie  IT?"  *!;'•  .J^""^ 
^  *The  next  morning  I  w^t  te  Sf  k"  **i?***^ 
I  entered  the  hut,  Sf  rZV^fh^^^  **®^'  *»"*  ^ben 
and  cold.     In  dySg  «&  C  rS^'  ""?"  'i^'^y  ■*»* 
crushed  her  legrThe^nl?"*!!**"  *^  **»^  °™  »nd 
washed  the  b(Sv   lafd  hi^    ^^^  ^®  *<>  *be  hut, 
buried  her.'  ST^  w  re 'g^od"^«'^i?,«*  -fl^^  and 
left  alone.    What  was  to  »^««f^*  -.P^  ****'«*  ^ere 
the  only  woman  t.C  wh^  bS^b^bf  n  i"*» 

and  thought  and  thought^ha?r'd?  'TX'^g-'^'r. 
at  last  they  said  to  me  --For  i  °  ^'^^  *?«"»  '*  »»<! 
bad  I  fcte/keep  the  «>iB  Jh  1 5^  P'^*^*'  ^^^y.  you 
what  to  do  for  theL  »    '^T  later  on  we  will  abaigo 

my  breast,  buJ  at  Sit  I  |°d  not^SS  thL  cTlii"^  ^^ 
I  did  not  suppose  she  woSd  Sve  B,??S,  "^^i?*  °°«- 
to  myself,  why  should  fh^  ,11'  -^  *^®^  ^  thought 
Pitie/her  aJCn  to  f^Ir^^A^n"*  '?^«' '  I 
own  boy  and  the^  "woi^S  thr^e  t?  .^  ^  '"^  °»^ 
own  breast.    I  was  young  LVit^n^f^^l^dVo? 
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food,  and  God  save  me  so  mnoh  milk  that  at  times  it 
even  overflowea.  I  used  sometimes  to  feed  tw?  at 
a  time,  wWle  the  third  was  waiting.  WheToirhi 
|«d  enough  I  nursed  the  third,  A^d  God  so  otder^ 
It  that  these  grew  up  while  my  own  was  buried  before 

though  we  prospered.  Now  my  husband  is  working 
for  tEe  com  merchant  at  the  miU.  The  pay  Sgo^ 
JS!  ''^*?  """^  °?'  T^"*  I  »»»^«  no  chiG^n  of  m; 
Sf  Hn^''  *°"t'?  f  "?°"^^  ^  ^'t^o"t  ^^^  little 
f^  of  my  We'r  ^  ^  ^''''"'^  '^'"  ^  ^^^  *"  *^« 
whiu  ST*l*^®*t"®  ?"^®  «*'^  *o  her  with  one  hand, 

tn^fL?^*'^^"*^'^*'^' ,*°^  "*^**  =  'The  proverb  is 
true  that  says.  "  One  mav  live  without  father  Sr  mother, 
but  one  cannot  Uve  without  God  "  *  "lumer. 

hnf'Jif^*?!^  together,  when  suddenly  the  whole 

^^mZ  ^'^^^  "uP  "though  by  summer  lightning 

f^^V°™^''^'^^®'^.^'°^*«l  «*t-     They  all  looked 

h?.  fr^  ""  •  ""*  '^^  H'"  ""^8'  his  hands  folded  on 
his  knees,  gazmg  upwards  and  smiling. 


f ro^^tl!??!*"  r***  .*!![*y  '^l*?'  *^«  «^'^1«-     Michael  rose 

apron.    Then,  bowmg  low  to  Simon  and  his  wife   he 

said:    » Farewell,  master.     God  ha^  forgi^  ie.'    1 

V5^  ^'^iveness,  too,  for  anything  done  amiss.' 

And  they  saw  that  a  light  shone  from  Michael.     And 

MSLf°?i:  ^.°'''^^  ^°^  *«  ^^""^^^^^  a°d  said  :   '  I  see! 
Michael    that  you  are  no  common  man,  and  I  can 

hni  • '?^P/°u  ''^l  question  you.     Only  teU  me  this : 
how  IS  It  that  when  I  fomid  you  and  brought  you  home 
you  were  gloomy,  and  when  my  wife  gave  vou  fSS 

fhe"  l^lf  ^'  ^''  *°^  ^^"^^  brighterr^nTwh^ 
the  gentleman  came  to  order  the  boots,  you  smiled 
agam  and  became  brighter  stUl  ?    And  nowf  wheTJEs 
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imile  thorns  UireTtC"^  '^^  ■«•  ^^^7  «lici  yo,; 

^^^tie^SZ^'t'-'ili^'  •^^  from  mo 
pardoned  m!  A^V^flu^""'  "^  w  God  C 
Ood  sent  me  to  leim  thS^Sl*?'"^  J'?^  ^^^ 
them.    One  I  lea^i^!?   ™*^"'  *"**  '  *»•▼•  leamt 

when  the  rich  Srorf^Jhr>l.  ^^rj^-^^  ^  »~nit 
again.  And  now^wh^^T  ..  ♦t^*^"**  **>«>  I  wnUed 
the  third  MdCt  tr^i  \^7r^°^?  ?"^  8*'!^  I  lei-nt 

And  Simon  SL^^Tdr  me  SnlT*  \^'  '^^  ^ 
punithyoufor'  Mdwhif      '  Mi°hMl,  what  did  God 

i  too,  may  £ow"hem  •         "^  ^^^  *^«*  *™*»-  ^  «»2 

G«£    God«;nt^tjr,;^;^»°J'«»^en«,ddiwbev^ 
to  earth,  and  saw  a  Bi«fc  -Si    Tf^^^  «  "ouL    I  flew 
ju.t  givJn  birth  LtZ^r"*>»«  '''°°''  '^ho  had 
their  mother's  side  h^S        i?®^  °»°^«>  'e^bly  at 
breast    ^'en X  ^w  me  "7^^  ''S*  "^*  *^«°»  "^^^ 
bad  sent  me  for  wToS  '.^5  waderstood  that  God 
"Angel  of  GodT  My  htSbJS  l,*^''.''*'P*u  '^^  •^^'^ 
killed  by  a  falfinir  t Ji      t  ^  ^^  J"'  *^n  buried, 
aunt,  nor  mother  ?  nrt„«^^^^  "?*»»«'  «»*«'.  nw 

not  Uke  the  wuTof  Z  J^'  ""i"*!? :    "  I  could 
kiUed  by » tre.:  th.  _       ""'""er.    Her  bnaband  wu 

.a.  th.  „„tb„-.  ^j,'-'i  .eijtb^  c;^  ^  ••  o^ 
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JKiS?  *1J^^^^  i^nolaivento  mm,  and 

«^.nd  took  the  nM)th«'.«,ol.    The  Ubet  iZpid 

!^IriSL7**^^^ J^  tikke  Eer  ioul  to  God;    but 
Iff^!?^."'*  "*?  "*y  '^^^  <*«»H  "d  dropped 

XI 

♦i.A"k  f ^.°**^  "?*l  Matrydn*  understood  who  it  waa 

ZJ^I  45*»  <?«y  ^'Pt  with  awe  and  iSth  joy.  And 
the  anml  eaid :  I  waa  alone  in  the  field,  naked.  I  had 
neWJnown  human  need.,  cold  and  hS^^.  {iU  I 
k^tJ.?!"*  J  ^^  '»miriied,  froien.  aS  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  I  saw.  near  the  field  I  was  in 
a  .hnne  built  for  God.  and  I  went  to  it  hS>ing^fiSi 

J^^u  Z?  1    ■•*  down  behind  the  shrine  to  shelter 
myself  at  least  from  the  wind.    Evening  drew  on 
I  wa.  hungry,  frozen,  and  in  pain.    SudSLylheS 
aman  coming  along  the  roafHe  carried  a  nabVf 

s^cS'l'^^- *^«T^  ^^^'T"-    F^JhSfirsHmo 
since  I  became  a  man  I  saw  the  mortal  face  of  a  m^ 

>t.  And  I  heard  the  man  talking  to  himself  of  how  to 
cover  hui  body  from  the  cold  iS  wintS/wid  how  to 
feed  wife  and  children.  And  I  thouaht^  "  I  »« 
perishing  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  here  ta.  man  thi^ 
S^^iV  ^r.^  "t****  ^^^^  «d  his  wifHid  ho^ 
Whfn  th"***  '°'  themselves.  He  camiot  help  m^ 
VVTien  the  man  saw  me  he  frowned  and  became  Si\\ 
more  temble,  and  pas«Ki  me  by  on^e^r  side 

I  fSCT*  •  ^"i  '^i*"^^  '  ^^  hirS,mSg  iSck 
1  looked  up  and  did  not  recognize  the  same  mar. .' 
before.  I  had  seen  death  in  Si^  but  SJS  h^tM 
•l.ve.  and  I  recognized  in  him  the'presenTof  G^ 
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He  came  up  to  me,  clothed  me,  took  me  with  him. 
1 1  and  brought  me  to  his  home.    I  entered  the  house  • 

I  a  woman  came  to  meet  us  and  began  to  speak.    The 

woman  was  stiU  more  terrible  than  the  manhad  been  • 
the  spmt  of  death  came  from  her  mouth ;  I  could  not 
breathe  for  the  stench  of  death  that  spread  around 

I  knew  that  if  she  did  so  she  would  die.  Suddenly  her 
husband  spoke  to  her  of  God,  and  the  woman  chiiged 
at  once  And  when  she  brought  me  food  and  looked 
SLf?f '•  8l*°ced  at  her  and  saw  that  death  no  longer 
dwelt  m  her ;   she  had  become  aUve,  and  in  her  too 

X  SftW  vvOu* 

'  Then  I  remembered  the  first  lesson  God  had  set 
me :  Learn  whai  dwdls  in  man."  And  I  understood 
that  m  man  dwells  Love !  I  was  glad  that  God  had 
already  begun  to  show  me  what  He  had  promised,  and 
1  smiled  for  the  fiist  time.  But  I  had  not  yet  learnt 
aU  I  did  not  yet  know  What  is  not  given  to  rmn,  and 
What  men  live  by. 

*  I  hved  with  you,  and  a  year  passed.  A  man  came 
to  order  boots  that  should  wear  for  a  year  without 
losing  shape  or  cracking.  I  looked  at  him,  and  suddenly, 
behind  his  shoulder,  I  saw  my  comrade-th^  angel  of 
death.  None  but  me  saw  that  angel ;  but  I  knew 
him,  and  knew  that  before  the  sun  set  he  would  take 
that  rich  man  s  soul.  And  I  thought  to  myself,  "  The 
man  »  making  preparations  for  a  year,  and  does  rot 
know  that  he  wUl  die  before  evening."  And  I  re- 
membered  God's  second  saying,  ''Learn  what  is  not 
given  to  man." 

'  What  dwells  in  man  I  already  knew.  Now  I  learnt 
what  IS  not  given  him.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to 
know  lus  own  needs.  And  I  smUed  for  the  second 
time.  1  was  glad  to  have  seen  my  comrade  aneel— 
glad  also  that  God  had  revealed  to  me  the  swond 

'  But  I  stm  did  not  know  aU.  I  did  not  know  What 
men  hve  by.  And  I  lived  c .,  waiting  till  God  should 
reveal  to  me  the  last  lesson.     In  the  sixth  year  came 
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the  girl-twins  with  the  woman ;  and  I  recognized  the 
girls,  and  heard  how  they  had  been  kept  alive.  Having 
heard  the  story,  I  thought,  "  Their  mother  besought 
me  for  the  children's  sake,  and  I  believed  her  when  she 
said  that  children  cannot  live  without  father  or  mother ; 
but  a  stranger  has  nursed  them,  and  has  brought  them 
up."  And  when  the  woman  showed  her  love  for  the 
children  that  were  not  her  own,  and  wept  over  them, 
I  saw  in  her  the  living  God,  and  understood  What  men 
live  by.  And  I  knew  that  God  had  revealed  to  me  the 
last  lesson,  and  had  forgiven  my  sin.  And  then  I 
smiled  for  the  third  time.' 

xn 

And  the  angel's  body  was  bared,  and  he  was  clothed 
in  light  so  that  eye  could  not  look  on  him ;  and  his 
voice  grew  louder,  as  though  it  came  not  from  him  but 
from  heaven  above.    And  the  angel  said : 

'  I  have  learnt  that  all  men  live  not  by  care  for 
themselves,  but  by  love, 

'  It  was  not  given  to  the  mother  to  krow  what  her 
children  needed  for  their  life.  Nor  was  it  given  to  the 
rich  man  to  know  what  he  himself  needed.  Nor  is  it 
given  to  any  man  to  know  whether,  when  evening 
comes,  he  will  need  boots  for  his  body  or  slippers  for 
his  corpse. 

'  I  remained  alive  when  I  was  a  man,  not  by  care 
of  myself,  but  because  love  was  present  in  a  passer-by, 
and  because  he  and  his  wife  pitied  and  loved  me.  The 
orphans  remained  alive,  not  because  of  their  mother's 
care,  but  because  there  was  love  in  the  heart  of  a  woman 
a  stranger  to  them,  who  pitied  and  loved  them.  And 
all  men  live  not  by  the  thought  they  spend  on  their 
own  welfare,  but  because  love  exists  in  man. 

*  I  knew  before  that  God  gave  life  to  men  and  desires 
that  they  should  live ;  now  I  understood  more  than 
that. 

*  I  understood  that  God  does  not  wish  men  to  live 
apart,  and  therefore  he  does  not  reveal  to  them  what 
each  one  needs  for  himself ;    but  he  wishes  them  to 
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ii^'n  Jfi*®^'  T^  *Se«fo«  reveals  to  each  of  them  what 
iB  necessary  for  all. 

i?lSv?;fn^Y  ^^l^Z  ^  f°'  themselves,  in  truth  it 
]« !S!5  ^^"^^^y^^^oh  they  Uve.  He  who  has  love,  is 
m  God,  and  God  is  in  him,  for  God  is  love.' 
f«»nW-?M!^^  ?»««  ^se  to  God,  so  that  the  hut 
o??r?^*f5f  ^'''^l  .^^  "^^  ^P*'*^^  ^^  »  column 
andrf.S2Ki7nf*'?^*°*'^I^^  Simon  and  his  wife 
and  children  feU  to  the  ground.  Wings  appeared  upon 
\^^;  shoulders,  and  he  rose  intothe^E^^^' 

HaW  ril?^i?"°°'*  '=*°'®  *^  *^^®«  *»»e  *»«t  stood  aa 
before,  and  there  was  no  one  in  it  but  his  own  famUy. 

1881. 
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A  SPARK  NEGLECTED  BURNS  THE 
HOUSE 

'Then  came  Peter,  and  said  to  him.  Lord,  how  oft  shall 
my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive  him  ?  until 
sevep  times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee. 
Until  seven  times;  but.  Until  seventy  times  seven. 
Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened  unto  a  certain 
kinff,  which  would  make  a  reckoning  with  his  servants. 
And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto 
him,  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents.  But  foras- 
much as  he  had  not  w'£it<T''.«ith  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded 
him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife,  and  children,  and  all  that  he 
had,  and  payment  to  be  made.  The  servant  therefore 
fell  down  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Lord,  have  patience 
with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  And  the  lord  of  that 
servant,  being  moved  with  compassion,  released  him,  and 
forgave  him  the  debt.  But  that  servant  went  out,  and 
found  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  which  owed  him  a  hun- 
dred pence :  and  he  laid  hold  on  him,  and  took  him  by 
the  throat,  saying,  Pay  what  thou  owest.  So  his  fellow- 
servant  fell  down  and  besought  him,  saying.  Have  patience 
*ith  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee.  And  he  would  not:  but 
went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  that 
which  was  due.  So  when  his  fellow-servants  saw  what 
was  done,  they  were  exceeding  sorry,  and  came  and  told 
unto  their  lord  all  that  was  done.  Then  his  lord  called 
him  tmto  him,  and  saith  to  him.  Thou  wicked  servant, 
I  forgavA  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  besoughtest 
me :  si  lest  not  thou  also  have  had  mercy  on  thv  f ellow- 
servanVi  o^en  as  I  had  mercy  on  thee  ?  Aud  his  lord  was 
wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  tiU  he  should 
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(  i 
if 

I  i 


K'to'SoilJlfr-   -^^  '^*"  *^«°  °>y  ^^'^^^^y  Father 
Stc^SfuT®  M  ^  ^  *  ^"*««  «»  P«a«an*  named  Ivdn 

S|rpe'r;tJri^^  ,^^vsfdtLr;t 

r^S/  *"i?®  ^°"®«  an<i  a  colt,  a  cow  with  a  calf 
?or  tSl*7"  -.^"T  .?"  ^^"^^'^  ^ade  al  tTe  clotwig 
Sin  t?llSS'?i^',^'5'*^'n^"^P^°«  i«  *h«  fields,  and  tSf 
S  ?hSr^JL^^*?^  They  always  had  graik  enough 
Ia^Sa  ^  *u  ^^*  °^e'  *^7ond  the  next  harvest 
oSir  l^S'^^^c  °^^.*°  P*y  t^«  taxes  and  meetThek 

waf  .  mibT.  "^^2.°^^  .T^u'""  "">  I"^'"  father 

houw  happened  to  want  a  sieve  or  aTub  or  the  m™ 
required  a  sack,  or  if  a  cart-wheel  got  brokin  a^d  cSiW 

«  ft^ri  i^mr'U^^  i^ti^nS 
^"ti^''  '"ol^g  "P  the  d.  anShoS, 
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That  was  in  the  fathers'  time.  When  the  sons 
oame  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  families,  everything 
changed. 

It  all  began  about  a  trifle. 

Ivan's  daughter-in-law  had  a  hen  that  began  laying 
rs  ther  early  in  the  season,  and  she  started  collecting  its 
eggs  for  Easter.  Every  day  she  went  to  the  cart-shed, 
and  found  an  egg  in  the  cart ;  but  one  day  the  hen, 
probably  frightened  by  the  children,  flew  across  the 
fence  into  the  neighbour's  yard  and  laid  its  egg  there. 
The  woman  heard  the  cackling,  but  said  to  herself : 
*  I  have  no  time  now ;  I  must  tidy  up  for  Sunday. 
I'll  fetch  the  egg  later  on.'  In  the  evening  she  went 
to  the  cart,  but  found  no  egg  there.  She  went  and 
asked  her  mother-in-law  and  brother-in-law  whether 
they  had  taken  the  egg.  '  No,'  they  had  not ;  but  her 
youngest  brother-in-law,  Taras,  said:  'Your  Biddy 
laid  its  egg  in  the  neighbour's  yard.  It  was  there  she 
was  cackling,  and  she  flew  back  across  the  fence  from 
there.' 

The  woman  went  and  looked  at  the  hen.  There  she 
was  on  the  perch  with  the  other  birds,  her  eyes  just 
closing  ready  to  go  to  sleep.  The  woman  wished  she 
could  have  asked  the  hen  and  got  an  answer  from  her. 

Then  she  went  to  the  neighbour's,  and  Gabriel's 
mother  came  out  to  meet  her. 

'  What  do  you  want,  young  woman  ? ' 

'  Why,  Granny,  you  see,  my  hen  flew  across  this 
morning.     Did  she  not  lay  an  egg  here  ? ' 

'  We  never  saw  anything  of  it.  The  Lord  be  thanked, 
our  own  hens  started  la3ring  long  ago.  We  collect 
our  own  eggs  and  have  no  need  of  other  people's  ! 
And  we  don't  go  looking  for  eggs  in  other  people's 
yards,  lass ! ' 

The  young  woman  was  offended,  and  said  more  than 
she  should  have  done.  Her  neighbour  answered  btick 
with  interest,  and  the  women  began  abusing  each  other. 
Ivdn's  wife,  who  had  been  to  fetch  water,  happening  to 
pass  just  then,  joined  in  too.  G^^briel's  wife  rushed 
out,  and  began  reproaching  the  young  woman  with 
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'  You're   this  ! '   and    •  Vnn'«.   ♦!.-*  •  •     »  it     . 
thiAfi'  ««j^v    .  ioure   that!'     *  You  re   a 

tmefl     jmd     You're  a  slut!'  and  'You're  at*rVm„ 

on-y„„  ™,t  give  b^^oS  ^XT'"""'™*  ^"^  P^ 

what  was  the  matter  and  «^  ««!,♦      ^     ^^^  ^  ^® 
with  difficulty  •  ^  ^^*®"  ^'^'^  separated 

That  WM  how  it  all  began. 

Gahnel  TOpped  the  lair  torn  from  his  beard  in 

make  peace,  but  they  S  nS^t  uSeS!    Sf  Lh  T  '° 
•  It  '8  a  stupid  thing  you  are  afSr  ^v.ju    *o^*^.*^em, 

»<«  been  a  flght-weU.  eu<i  tfuW-JS  C^~„"?^ 
.11  «m.e™.  but  ».ke  it  „p,  Sdtt^K  «d  S 
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it !    If  you  nurse  your  anger  it  will  be  worse  for  you 
yourselves.' 

But  the  younger  folk  would  not  listen  to  the  old  man. 
They  thought  his  words  were  mere  senseless  dotage. 
Ivdn  would  not  humble  himself  before  his  neighbour. 

*  I  never  pulled  his  beard,'  he  said,  *  he  pulled  the 
hair  out  himself.  But  his  son  has  burst  all  the  fasten- 
ings on  my  shirt,  and  torn  it.  .  .  .  Look  at  it ! ' 

And  Ivan  also  went  to  law.  They  were  tried  by  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  by  the  District  Court.  \Vhile 
all  this  was  going  on,  the  coupling-pin  of  Gabriel's 
cart  disappeared.  Gabriel's  womenfolk  accused  Ivan's 
son  of  having  taken  it.  They  said:  'We  saw  him  in 
the  night  go  past  our  window,  towards  the  cart ;  and 
a  neighbour  bays  he  saw  him  at  the  pub.  offerinK  the 
pin  to  the  landlord.'  * 

So  they  went  to  law  about  that  And  at  home  not 
\^  passed  without  a  quarrel  or  even  a  fight  The 
children,  too,  abused  one  another,  having  learnt  to  do 
BO  from  their  elders ;  and  when  the  women  happened 
to  meet  bv  the  river-side,  where  they  went  to  rinse  the 
clothes,  their  arms  did  not  do  as  much  wringing  as 
their  tpngues  did  nagging,  and  every  word  was  a  bad 
one. 

At  first  the  peasants  only  slaudered  one  another ;  but 
afterwards  they  be^.,  .  -al  earnest  to  snatch  any- 
thmg  that  lay  banc  ae  chUdren  followed  their 

example.    Life  bee  -ver  and  harder  for  them. 

Ivdn  Stcherbakdf  fc  i^mg  Gabriel  kept  suing  one 

another  at  the  Village  Assembly,  and  at  the  District 
Court,  and  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  until  all 
the  judges  were  tired  of  them.  Now  Gabriel  got  Ivan 
fined  or  imprisoned ;  then  Ivan  did  as  much  to  Gabriel ; 
and  the  more  they  spited  each  other  the  angrier  they 
grew— like  dogs  that  attack  one  another  and  get  more 
and  more  furious  the  longer  they  fight  You  strike 
one  dog  from  behind,  and  it  thinks  it 's  the  other  dog 
bitmg  him,  and  gets  still  fiercer.  So  these  peasants: 
they  went  to  law,  and  one  or  other  of  them  was  fined 
or  locked  up,  but  that  only  made  them  more  and  more 
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angry  with  each  other.     '  Wait  »  bit/  they  said.  *  and 
I U  make  you  pay  for  it.*    And  so  it  went  on  for  six 
vears.    Only  the  old  man  lying  on  the  top  of  the  oven 
kept  telling  them  again  and  again :  '  Children,  what 
are  you  doing  ?    Stop  all  this  paying  back  ;   keep  to 
your  work,  and  don't  bear  malice— it  will  be  better 
for  you.    The  more  you  boar  malice,  the  worse  it 
will  be.' 
But  they  would  not  listen  to  him. 
In  the  seventh  year,  at  a  wedding,  Iv4n's  daughter- 
in-law  held  Gabriel  up  to  shame,  accusing  him  of 
having  been  caught  horse-stealing.    Gabriel  was  tipsy, 
and,  unable  to  contain  his  anger,  gave  the  woman  such 
a  blow  that  she  was  laid  up  for  a  week  ;  and  she  was 
pregnant  at  the  time.    Ivdn  was  delighted.    He  wont 
to  the  magistrate  to  lodge  a  complaint.     ♦  Now  I'll  got 
rid  of  my  neighbour  t    He  won't  escape  imprisonment, 
or  exile  to  Siberia.'    But  Ivdn's  wish  was  not  fulfilled. 
The  magistrate  dismissed  the  case.     The  woman  was 
examined,  but  she  was  up  and  about  and  showed  no 
"gn  of  any  injury.    Then  Ivin  went  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  but  he  referred  the  business  to  the  District 
u  "^' J  ^^^  bestirred  himself :   treated  the  clerk  and 
the  Elder  of  the  District  Court  to  a  gallon  of  liquor, 
and  got  Gabriel  condemned  to  be  flogged.    The  sen- 
tence was  read  out  to  Gabriel  by  the  clerk:    'The 
Court  decrees  that  the  peasant  Gabriel  Gordeyef  shall 
receive  twenty  lashes  with  a  birch  rod  at  the  District 
Court. 

Ivan  too  heard  the  sentence  read,  and  looked  at 
Gabriel  to  see  how  he  would  take  it.  Gabriel  grew  aa 
pale  as  a  sheet,  and  turned  round  and  went  out  into 
the  passage.  Ivdn  followed  him,  meaning  to  see  to  the 
horse,  and  he  overheard  Gabriel  say,  '  Very  well !  Ho 
will  have  my  back  flogged:  that  will  make  it  bum ; 
but  something  of  his  may  bum  worse  than  that !  * 

Hearing  these  words,  Ivan  at  once  went  back  into 
the  Court,  and  said :  *  Upright  judges  !  He  threatens 
to  set  my  house  on  fire  !  Listen :  ho  said  it  in  tho 
presence  of  witnesses  ! ' 
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Gabriel  wm  recalled.  'Is  it  true  that  you  said 
this  ? ' 

•  I  haven't  said  anything.  Flog  me,  since  you  have 
the  power.  It  seems  that  I  alone  am  to  ?iuffer.  and  all 
for  being  in  the  right,  while  he  is  allowe  i  to  do  as  he 
likes.' 

Gabriel  wished  to  say  something  more,  but  his  lips 
and  his  cheeks  quivered,  and  he  turned  towards  the 
wall.  Even  the  officials  were  frightened  by  his  looks. 
'  He  may  do  some  mischief  to  himself  or  to  his  neigh- 
bour,' thought  they. 

Then  the  old  Judge  said :  '  Look  here,  my  men ; 
you  d  better  be  reasonable  and  make  it  up.  Was  it 
right  of  you,  friend  Gabriel,  to  strike  a  pregnant  woman? 
It  was  lucky  it  passed  oil  so  well,  but  think  what  might 
have  happened  f  Was  it  right  ?  You  had  better  con- 
fess and  beg  his  pardon,  and  he  will  forgive  you,  and 
we  will  alter  the  sentence.' 

The  clerk  heard  these  words,  and  remarked :  *  That 's 

impossible  under  Statute  117.     An  agreement  between 

u    2^^^^  °°*  having  been  arrived  at,  a  decision  of 

the  Court  has  been  pronounced  anH  must  be  executed.* 

But  the  Judge  would  not  listen  to  the  clerk. 
Keep  your  tongue  still,  my  friend,'  said  he.     *  The 
firs*^  of  all  laws  is  to  obey  G       Who  loves  peace.'    And 
the  w  .dge  began  again  to  r      uade  the  peasants,  but 
could  not  succeed.     Gabriel  would  not  listen  to  him. 

'I  shall  be  fifty  next  year,'  said  he,  'and  have  a 
married  son,  and  have  never  been  flogged  in  my  life, 
and  now  that  pockmarked  Ivdn  has  had  me  condemned 
to  be  flogged,  and  am  I  to  go  and  ask  his  forgiveness  ? 
No;  I  ve  borne  enough.  .  .  .  Ivan  shall  have  cause  to 
remember  me  ! ' 

Again  Gabriel's  voice  quivered,  and  he  could  say  no 
more,  but  turned  round  and  went  out. 

It  waa  seven  miles  from  the  Couv    to  the  village 
and  it  was  getting  late  when  Ivdn  reached  home.    He 
unharnessed  his  horse,  put  it  up  for  the  r  ght,  and 
entered  the  cottage.     No  one  was  there.    The  women 
had  akeady  gone  to  drive  the  cattle  in,  and  the  young 
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fellowt  were  not  yet  back  from  the  fieldi.    iHn  went 
•"•  .?.? K:i\:?fJ!^!,  ^^-    He  remembers  low 


Gabriel  had  li.^^  torL7SnteTc..".S"rSa: hJ 
•,  and  how  he  had  turned  to  the  waUTand 


had  become,  «„«  „„„  uo      _   __ 

Th?n  lfrl*'if  ;^««.!f°tenced,  anaf  he  pitied  G^  . 
Then  he  heard  hw  old  father  up  on  the  oven  oough 

Si  SJJS""*  ;'  "P'  ]°7"  *^  *•«••  «>d  -cramble  do?n 
m»  old  man  dragged  Wm.3lf  slowly  to  a  Mat.  and  wt 
down.    He  waa  qmte  tired  out  with  the  exertion,  ^d 
^iJShed  a  long  time  till  he  had  cleared  hS'Sr"^ 
^y^'^e^}^^'  *•"*•  ^^  -<* "    •  WeU.  ha. 

Ivi^***  ^  ^^^""^^  "*~''~  "^^^  *^*  '°«^'*  •n«wewl 
The  old  man   hook  his  head. 

Ivdif  f  *^K^'^i°*^'*  "^i  ^•^  '  You  are  doing  wrong. 
Iv&a  1    Ah  !  It  'e  very  bad-not  for  him  so  much  S 

doJoJ^lfU-r      '^'^^'^'^^^-^^  ^^'^'"^^ 

•  Si' V*^*  ??  it  again,'  said  Iv4a. 
worTttllf^our  °''^'*«'^'    What  ha.  he  done 

T^I!^^«^"^  °f  *^®  ^*™  »»e  *"«  done  me!»  said 
fWoV  •"*  i^^i^^y  ^"«d  my  wife,  and  now  S's 
threatemng  to  bum  us  up.'^Am   I  to  thank  him 

The  old  man  sighed,  and  wid :   •  You  go  about  tha 
jnde  world,  Ivdn.  while  I  am  lying  Z  Se  oJen  all 

?!!!  y^'  '*'  y****  **^  y°«  Bee  evirythiM;  Sd  that 
I  see  norhmg.  ...  Ah,  laS  I  It 's  yoitSSt  dS't  see  • 
mahce  blmds  you.  Other.'  sin.  aij  before  yowey«' 
^y°^  °^  f«  ,^hind  your  back.    "l/e'l^S 

o^  to  «nf  ^;f  *  ?"°«  *°  f?y  ^  ■  ^le  were  the  only 
one  to  act  badly,  how  could  striie  exist  ?  Is  strifi 
among  men  ever  bred  by  one  alone  ?  sJrife  i.  alwavJ 
between  two.     Hi.  badnes.  you  see.  but  ^^o^yln 

De  no  strife.  Who  puUed  the  hair  out  of  his  beard  ? 
Who  spoilt  hi.  haystack  ?    Who  d^^  him  to  ^I 
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law  cojrt  ?    Yet  vou  put  it  all  on  him !    You  live 
a  bad  ufe  yourself,  that  '•  what  is  wrong  1    It  '•  not 
the  way  I  used  to  Uve,  lad,  and  it  '•  not  the  way 
I  taught  you.    Li  that  the  way  his  old  iathor  and  I  used 
to  Uve?  How  did  we  live?  Why,  as  neighbours  should ! 
If  he  happened  to  run  out  of  flour,  one  of  the  women 
would  come  across :    "  Uncle  Trol,   wo  want  some 
flour.        'Go  to  the  bam,  dear,"  I'd  say:   "take  what 
you  need.       If  he  d  no  one  to  take  his  horses  to  pasture. 
Go,  Ivan,"  I'd  say,  "  and  look  after  his  horses.'*    And 
J'  Lr*^."?.^''  °'  anything,  I'd  go  to  him.     "  Uncle 
n    1  ^.^.'!,  "^.X:      t  ^*°^  Bo-andso  !  "     "  Take  it. 
Uncle  Trol !       that 's  how  it  was  betwe- .  us,  and  we 
had  w  easy  time  of  it.     But  now  ?  .  .  .  '/hat  soldier 
the  other  da^  was  telUng  us  about  the  fight  at  Plevna ». 
Whv,  there  s  war  between  you  worse  than  at  Plevna  ! 
Isiaiathvmg?  .  .  .  Whatasinitis!    You  are  a  man 
and  master  of  the  house ;   it 's  you  who  wiU  have  to 
answer.    What  are  you  teaching  the  women  and  the 
children  ?    To  snarl  and  snap  ?    Why,  the  other  day 
your  Taraaka-  that  greenhorn— was  swearing  at  neiirh. 
bour  Irena,  calling  her  namas  ;  and  his  mother  listened 
and  laughed.     Is  that  right  ?    It  is  you  wiU  have  to 
answer.     Thmk  of  your  soul.     la  this  ,»U  as  it  should 
De  ?     You  throw  a  word  at  me,  and  I  give  you  two  in 

u^'hJ'^t  ^I®  "V^'x*  ^^°^'  *"^  I  «i^e  you  two.     No. 
lad  !    Chnst,  when  He  walked  on  earth,  taught  us  fools 

Bomethmg  very  diflferent If  you  get  a  hard  word 

from  any  one,  keep  silent,  and  his  own  conscience  .vol 
accuse  him.  That  is  what  our  I^rd  taught  If  \ 
get  a  slap,  turn  the  other  cheek.  "  Here,  beat  me,  if 
that  8  what  I  deserve ! "  And  his  own  conscience  wiU 
rehire  him.  He  will  soften,  and  will  listen  to  you. 
Ihat  s  the  way  He  taught  us,  not  to  be  proud !  .  .  . 
Why  don't  you  speak  ?    Isn't  it  aa  I  say  ?^ 

Ivan  sat  silent  and  listened. 

The  old  man  coughed,  and  having  with  difficulty 

fi„L^  town  in  Bulgaria,  the  scene  of  fierce  and  proIoo«ed 
fi^ghtmg  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians  in  the  ww 
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cleared  his  throat,  hetnn  again :    *  You  think  CJhrist 
taught  us  wrong  T    Why,  it  'b  aU  for  our  own  good. 
Just  thmk  of  your  earthly  life ;  are  you  better  off,  or 
worse,  since  this  Plevna  began  among  you  t    Just 
reckon  up  what  you've  spent  on  ail  this  law  business 
—what  the  driving  backwards  and  forwards  and  your 
food  on  the  way  have  cost  you  I    What  fine  fellows 
your  sons  have  grown ;  you  might  Uve  and  get  on  well ; 
but  now  your  means  are  lessening.    And  why  ?    All 
because  of  this  folly ;    because  of  your  pride.    You 
ought  to  be  ploughing  with  your  lads,  and  do  the 
sowing  yourself ;   but  the  fiend  carries  you  off  to  the 
judge,  or  to  some  pettifogger  or  other.    The  ploughing 
18  not  done  in  time,  nor  the  sowing,  and  mother  earth 
can  t  bear  properly.    Why  did  the  oats  faU  this  year  ? 
When  did  you  sow  them  T    When  you  came  back  from 
town  !    And  what  did  you  gain  ?    A  burden  for  your 
own  shoulders.  ...  Eh,  lad,  think  of  your  own  busi- 
ness  !    Work  with  your  boys  in  the  field  and  at  home, 
and  if  some  one  offends  you,  forgive  him,  as  God  wishes 
you  to.    Then  life  will  be  easy,  and  your  heart  wUl 
always  be  light.' 
Ivan  remained  silent. 

*  Ivan,  my  boy,  hear  your  old  father  !  Go  and  bar- 
nws  the  roan,  and  go  at  once  to  the  Government 
office ;  put  an  end  to  all  this  affair  there  ;  and  in  the 
mormng  go  and  make  it  up  with  Gabriel  in  God's 
name,  and  invite  him  to  your  house  for  to-morrow's 
hdiday    (it  was  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's  Nativity). 

Have  tea  ready,  and  get  a  bottle  of  vodka  and  put 
an  end  to  this  wicked  business,  so  that  there  should 
not  be  any  more  of  it  in  future,  and  teU  the  women 
and  children  to  do  the  same.' 

Ivan  sighed,  and  thought,  *  What  he  says  is  true,» 
and  his  heart  grew  Ughter.  Only  he  did  not  know 
how,  now,  to  begin  to  put  matters  right. 

But  again  the  old  man  began,  as  if  he  had  guessed 
what  was  in  Ivan's  mind. 

*  Go,  Ivto,  don't  put  it  off  !  Put  out  the  fire  before 
It  spreads,  or  it  will  be  too  late.' 
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The  old  mftn  wag  going  to  sav  more,  but  before  he 
could  do  80  the  women  came  in,  chattering  like  magpies. 
The  news  that  Gabriel  was  sentenced  to  he  flogged,  and 
of  his  threat  to  set  fire  to  the  house,  had  already  reached 
them.  They  had  heard  all  about  it  and  added  to  it 
something  of  their  own,  and  had  again  had  a  row,  in 
the  pasture,  with  the  women  of  Gabriel's  household. 
They  began  telling  how  Gabriel's  daughter-in-law 
threatened  a  fresh  action :  Gabriel  had  got  the  right 
Bide  of  the  examining  magistrate,  who  would  now  turn 
the  whole  aflfair  upside  down ;  and  the  schoolmaster 
was  writing  out  another  petition,  to  the  Tsar  himself 
this  time,  about  Ivdn;  and  everything  was  in  the 
petition— «11  about  the  coupling-pin  and  the  kitchen- 
garden— so  that  half  of  Iv^'s  homestead  would  be 
theirs  soon.  Iv4n  heard  what  they  were  sa3dng,  and 
his  heart  grew  cold  again,  and  he  gave  up  the  thought 
of  making  peace  with  Gabriel. 

In  a  farmstead  there  is  always  plenty  for  the  master 
to  do.    Iv&a  did  not  stop  to  talk  to  the  women,  but 
went  out  to  the  threshing-floor  and  to  the  barn.     By 
the  time  he  had  tidied  up  there,  the  sun  had  set  and 
the  young  fellows  had  returned  from  the  field.     They 
had  been  ploughing  the  field  for  the  winter  crops  with 
two  horses.    Ivdn  met  them,  questioned  them  about 
their  work,  helped  to  put  everything  in  its  place,  set 
a  torn  horse-coUar  aside  to  be  mended,  and  was  going 
to  put  away  some  stakes  under  the  bam,  but  it  had 
grown  quite  dusk,  so  he  decided  to  leave  them  where 
they  were  till  next  day.    Then  he  gave  the  cattle  their 
food,  opened  the  gate,  let  out.  the  horses  Tards  was  to 
take  to  pasture  for  the  night,  and  again  closed  the  gate 
and  barred  it.     'Now,'  thought  he,   'I'll  have  my 
supper,  and  then  to  bed.'    He  took  the  horse-coUar 
and  entered  the  hut.    By  this  time  he  had  forgotten 
about  Gabriel  and  about  what  his  old  father  had  been 
saying  to  him.     But,  just  as  he  took  hold  of  the  door- 
handle to  enter  the  passage,  he  heard  his  neighbour  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  cursing  somebody  in  a  hoarse 
voice :  *  What  the  devil  is  he  good  for  ?  *  Gabriel  was 
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saying.  *  He  'b  only  fit  to  be  killed  !  *  At  these  words 
all  Ivan's  fonner  bitterness  towards  his  neighbour  re- 
awoke.  He  stood  listening  while  Gabriel  scolded,  and, 
when  he  stopped,  Iv&n  went  into  the  hut. 

There  was  a  light  inside ;  his  daughter-in-law  sat 
spinning,  his  wife  was  getting  supper  ready,  his  eldest 
son  was  making  straps  for  bark  shoes,  his  second  sat 
near  the  table  with  a  book,  and  Taras  was  getting 
ready  to  go  out  to  pasture  the  horses  for  the  night. 
Everything  in  the  hut  would  have  been  pleasant  and 
bright,  but  for  that  plague — a  bad  neighbour  ! 

Ivan  entered,  sullen  and  cross ;  threw  the  cat  down 
from  the  bench,  and  scolded  the  women  for  putting 
the  slop-pail  in  the  wrong  place.  He  felt  despondent, 
and  sat  down,  frowning,  to  mend  the  horse-collar. 
Gabriers  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears :  his  threat  at 
the  law  court,  and  what  he  had  just  been  shouting  in 
a  hoarse  voice  about  some  one  who  was  '  only  fit  to 
be  killed.' 

His  wife  gave  Tards  his  supper,  and,  having  eaten  it. 
Tarda  put  on  an  old  sheepskin  and  another  coat,  tied 
a  sash  round  his  waist,  took  some  bread  with  him,  and 
went  out  to  the  horses.  His  eldest  brother  was  going 
to  see  him  off,  but  Iv&n  himself  rose  instead,  and  went 
out  into  the  porch.  It  had  grown  quite  dark  outside, 
clouds  had  gathered,  and  the  wind  had  risen.  Ivan 
went  down  the  steps,  helped  his  boy  to  moun*  started 
the  foal  after  him,  and  stood  listening  while  T  is  rode 
down  the  village  and  was  there  joined  by  other  lads 
with  their  horses.  Ivan  waited  until  they  were  all 
out  of  hearing.  As  he  stood  there  by  the  gate  he  could 
not  get  Gabriel's  words  out  of  his  nead  :;  '  Mind  that 
something  of  yours  does  not  bum  worse  ! ' 

'  He  is  desperate,*  thought  Ivan.  *  Everything  is 
dry,  and  it 's  windy  weather  besides.  He'll  come  up 
at  the  back  somewhere,  set  fire  to  something,  and  be 
off.  He'll  bum  the  place  and  escape  scot  free,  the 
villain  !  .  .  .  There  now,  if  one  could  but  catch  him  in 
the  act,  he'd  not  get  off  then ! '  And  the  thought 
fixed  itself  so  firmly  in  his  mind  that  he  did  not  go  up 
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the  steps,  bnt  went  out  into  the  iteoet  and  round  the 
comer.  '  I'll  just  walk  round  jkjlie  buildings ;  who  can 
tell  what  he 's  after  ?  *  And  Iv&n,  stepping  softly, 
passed  out  of  the  gate.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
corner,  he  looked  round  tAong  the  fence,  uid  seemed 
to  see  something  suddenly  move  at  the  opposite  comer, 
as  if  some  one  ]|#d  come  out  and  disappeared  again. 
Iv4n  stopped,  and  stood  quietly,  listening  and  looking. 
Everythmg  was  still ;  only  the  leaves  of  tiie  willows 
fluttered  ja  the  wind,  and  the  straws  of  the  thatch 
rustled.  At  first  it  seemed  nitch  dark,  but,  when  his 
eyes  had  grown  used  to  the  oarkness,  he  could  see  the 
far  comer,  and  a  ploi^h  that  lay  there,  and  the  eaves. 
He  looked  a  while,  but  saw  no  one. 

'  I  suppose  it  was  a  mistake,'  thought  Ivixi ;  *  but 
still  I  will  go  round,'  and  Iv^  went  stealthily  along 
by  the  shed.  Ivdn  stepped  so  softly  in  his  bark  shoes 
that  he  did  not  hear  his  own  footsteps.  As  he  reached 
the  far  comer,  something  seemed  to  flare  up  for  a 
moment  near  the  plough  and  to  vanish  again.  Ivan 
felt  as  if  struck  to  the  heart :  and  he  stopp^  Hardly 
had  he  stopped,  when  something  flared  up  more  brightly 
in  the  same  place,  and  he  clearly  saw  a  man  with  a  cap 
on  his  head,  crouching  down,  with  his  back  towards 
him,  lighting  a  bunch  of  straw  he  held  in  his  band. 
Iv&n's  heart  fluttered  within  him  like  a  bird.  Strain- 
ing every  nerve,  he  approached  with  great  strides, 
hardly  feeling  his  legs  under  him.  *  Ah,'  thought  Ivan, 
'  now  he  won't  escape  1    I'll  catch  him  in  the  act ! ' 

Ivan  was  still  some  distance  off,  when  suddenly  he 
saw  a  bright  light,  but  not  in  the  same  place  as  before, 
and  not  a  small  flame.  The  thatoh  had  flared  up  at  the 
eaves,  the  flames  were  reaching  up  to  the  roof,  and, 
standing  beneath  it,  Gabriel's  whole  figure  was  deariy 
visible. 

Like  a  hawk  swooping  down  on  a  lark,  Ivan  rushed 
at  Limping  Gabriel.  *  Now  I'll  have  him  ;  he  shan't 
escape  me ! '  thought  Ivan.  But  Gabriel  must  have 
heanl  his  steps,  and  (however  he  managed  it)  glancing 
round,  he  scuttled  away  past  the  bam  like  a  bare. 
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*You  shan't  escape  1 '  shouted  Ivdn,  darting  after 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  seize  Gabriel,  the  latter 
dodged  him  >  but  Ivan  managed  to  catch  the  skirt  of 
Oabnel  s  coat.  It  tore  right  oflf,  and  Ivin  fell  down. 
He  recovered  his  feet,  and  shouting,  '  Help  1  Seize 
"^1*  r,^^T?*.'  ?™^®' ! '  ran  on  again.  But  mean- 
while Gabnel  had  reached  his  own  gate.  There  Ivan 
overto<A  him  and  was  about  to  seize  him,  when  some- 
tbmg  struck  IvAn  a  stunning  blow,  as  though  a  stone 
bM^  hit  his  temple,  quite  deafening  him.  It  was 
uabnel  who,  seizing  an  oak  wedge  that  lay  near  the 
gate,  had  struck  out  with  all  his  might. 

Ivin  was  stunned ;  sparks  flew  before  his  eyes,  then 
aU  grew  dark  and  he  staggered.  When  he  came  to  his 
senses  Gabnel  waa  no  longer  there :  it  was  as  light  as 
day,  and  from  the  side  where  his  homestead  was, 
something  roared  and  crackled  Uke  an  engine  at  work. 
Ivin  turned  round  and  saw  that  his  back  shed  was  all 
ablaze,  and  the  side  shed  had  also  caught  fire,  and 
flames  and  smoke  and  bits  of  burning  strau  mixed 
with^e  smoke,  were  being  driven  towards  his  hut. 

What  18  this,  friends  ?  .  .  .'  cried  Ivdn,  Ufting  his 
arms  and  striking  his  thighs.     '  Why,  aU  I  had  to  do 
was  just  to  snatch  it  out  from  under  the  eaves  and 
trample  on  it  I    What  is  this,  friends  ?  .  .  .'  he  kept 
repeatmg.    He  wished  to  shout,  but  his  breath  failed 
mm ;  his  voice  was  gone.    He  wanted  to  run,  but  his 
tegs  would  not  obey  him,  and  got  in  each  other's  way. 
He  moved  slowly,  but  again  staggered  and  again  his 
breath  faUed.    He  stood  still  till  he  had  regained 
breath,  and  then  went  on.    Before  he  had  got  round 
the  back  shed  to  reach  the  fire,  the  side  shed  was  also 
aU  ablaze ;  and  the  comer  of  the  hut  and  the  covered 
gateway  had  caught  fire  as  well.    The  flames  were 
leapmg  out  of  the  hut,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
mto  the  yard.    A  laige  crowd  had  collected,   but 
-lotMng  could  be  done.    The  neighbours  were  carry- 
mg  their  belongings  out  of  their  own  houses,  and 
dnvmg  the  cattle  out  of  their  own  sheds.    After  Ivdn's 
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faooM,  Gabriel's  also  caught  ore,  then,  the  wind  risins, 
the  flames  spread  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  and  half 
the  village  was  burnt  down. 

A»  Ivan's  house  they  barely  managed  to  save  his  ^  Id 
father ;  and  the  family  escaped  in  what  they  had  on  ; 
everything  else,  except  the  horses  that  had  been  driven 
out  to  pasture  for  the  night,  was  lost ;  all  the  cattle, 
the  fowls  on  their  perches,  the  carts,  ploughs,  and 
harrows,  the  women  s  trunks  with  their  clothes,  and 
the  grain  in  the  sranaries — all  were  burnt  up  ! 

At  Gabriel's,  tne  cattle  were  driven  out,  and  a  few 
things  saved  from  his  house. 

The  fire  lasted  all  night.  Iv4n  stood  in  front  of  his 
homestead  and  kept  repeating,  *  Wliat  is  this  ?  .  .  . 
Friends  !  .  .  .  One  need  only  have  pulled  it  out  and 
trampled  on  it !  *  But  when  the  roof  ft>ll  in,  Ivan 
rushed  into  the  burning  pi  ace,  and  seizing  a  charred 
beam,  tried  to  drag  it  out.  Hie  women  saw  him,  and 
called  him  back ;  but  he  gulled  out  the  beam,  and 
was  goiiig  in  again  for  another  when  he  lost  his  footing 
and  fell  among  the  flames.  Then  his  son  made  his  way 
in  after  him  and  dragged  him  out.  Iv&n  had  singed 
his  hair  and  beard  and  burnt  his  clothes  and  scorched 
his  hands,  but  he  felt  nothing.  *  His  grief  has  stupefied 
him,'  said  the  people.  The  fire  was  burning  itself  out, 
but  Ivdn  still  stood  repeating :  *  Friends  !  .  .  .  What 
is  this  ?  . . .  One  need  only  have  pulled  it  out ! ' 

In  the  morning  the  village  Elder's  son  came  to  fetch 
Ivan. 

'  Daddy  Ivdn,  your  father  is  dying !  H"  has  sent  for 
you  to  say  good-bye.' 

Ivan  had  forgotten  about  his  father,  and  did  not 
understand  what  was  being  said  to  him. 

*What  father?'  he  said.  'Whom  has  he  sent 
for?' 

'  He  sent  for  you,  to  say  good-bye ;  he  is  dying  in 
our  cottage !  Come  along,  daddy  Iv^,'  said  the 
Elder's  son,  pulling  him  by  the  arm ;  and  Ivdn  followed 
the  lad. 

When  he  was  being  carried  out  of  the  hut,  some 
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banung  itraw  bad  fallen  on  to  the  old  man  and  bamt 
bim,  and  he  had  been  taken  to  the  village  Elder's 
in  the  farther  part  of  tha  village,  which  the  fire  did 
not  reach. 

When  Iv&n  came  to  hi«  fiither,  there  was  only  the 
Elder*!  wife  in  the  hut,  besides  some  littie  children  on 
the  top  of  the  oven.  All  the  rest  were  still  at  the  fire. 
The  old  man,  who  was  lying  on  a  bench  holding  a  wax 
candle  ^  in  his  hand,  kept  taming  his  eyes  towards  the 
door.  When  his  son  entered,  he  moved  a  little.  The 
old  woman  went  up  to  him  and  told  him  that  his  son 
had  come.  He  asked  to  have  him  brought  nearer. 
Ivan  came  closer. 

*  What  did  I  tell  you,  Ivan  ? '  began  the  old  man. 
*  Who  has  burnt  down  the  village  ?  ' 

*  It  was  he,  father ! '  Iv4n  answered.  '  I  caught  him 
in  the  act.  I  saw  him  shove  the  firebrand  into  the 
thatch.  I  might  have  pulled  away  thd  burning  straw 
and  stamped  it  out,  and  then  nothing  would  have 
happened.^ 

*  Iv&n,'  said  the  old  man,  '  I  am  dying,  and  you  in 
your  turn  will  have  to  face  death.  Whose  is  the 
sin?' 

Ivan  gazed  st  his  father  in  silence,  unable  to  utter 
a  word. 

*  Now,  before  God,  say  nHiose  is  the  sin  ?  What  did 
I  tell  you  ?  ' 

Only  then  Ivia  came  to  his  senses  and  understood 
it  all.  He  aniffed  and  said,  '  Mine,  father  ! '  And  he 
fell  on  his  knees  before  bis  father,  saying,  '  Foi^ve  me, 
father ;  I  An  guilty  before  jou  and  before  God.* 

The  old  man  moved  his  hands,  changed  the  candle 
from  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  and  tried  to  lift  his  right 
hand  to  his  ^  <rehead  to  cross  himself,  but  could  not 
do  it,  and  stopped. 

*  Praise  the  Lord!  Praise  the  Lord  ! '  said  he,  and 
again  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  his  son. 

'  Wax  candles  are  much  used  in  the  services  of  the 
Russian  Church,  and  it  is  usual  to  place  one  in  the  hand  of 
a  dying  man,  especially  when  he  receives  unction. 
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'  Ivan  !    I  say,  Ivdn  ! ' 

•  What,  father  7  ' 

'  What  must  you  do  now  ?  ' 
Ivan  was  weeping. 

*  I  don't  know  how  we  are  to  live  now,  father ! '  he  said. 
The  old  man  dosed  hia  eyes,  moved  his  lips  as  if  to 

gather  strength,  and  openins  his  eyes  again,  said : 
'You'll  m  nage.  If  you  obey  God's  will,  you'll 
manage  ! '  He  paused,  then  smiled,  and  said :  *  Mind, 
IvAn  !  Don't  tell  who  started  the  fire  !  Hide  another 
man's  sin,  and  God  will  forgive  two  of  yours  !  *  And 
the  old  man  took  the  candle  in  both  hands  and,  folding 
them  on  his  breast,  sighed,  stretched  out,  and  died. 

Ivan  did  not  say  anything  against  Gabriel,  and  no 
one  knew  what  had  caused  the  fire. 

And  Ivan's  anger  against  Gabriel  passed  away,  anc* 
Gabriel  wondered  that  Iv&n  did  not  tell  anybody.  At 
first  Gabriel  felt  afraid,  but  after  awhile  he  got  used  to 
it.  The  men  left  off  quarrelling,  and  tiien  their  families 
left  off  also.  While  rebuilding  their  liuts,  both  families 
lived  in  one  house ;  and  when  the  village  w^s  rebi^t 
and  they  might  have  moved  farther  ajMtrt,  Ivdn  and 
Gabriel  built  next  to  each  other,  and  remained  neigh- 
bours as  before. 

They  lived  as  good  neighbours  should.  Iv4n  Stcher- 
bak<5f  remembered  his  old  f  ther's  command  to  obey 
God's  law,  and  quench  a  fire  at  the  first  spark  ;  and  if 
any  one  does  him  ui  injury  he  now  tries  not  to  revenge 
himself,  but  rather  to  set  matters  right  again  ;  and  if 
any  one  gives  him  a  bad  word,  instead  of  giving  a  worse 
in  return,  he  tries  to  teach  the  other  not  to  use  evil 
words  ;  and  so  he  teaches  his  womenfolk  and  children. 
And  Iv&n  Stcherbak6f  has  got  on  his  feet  again,  and 
now  lives  better  even  than  he  did  before. 
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The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art 
a  prophet.  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountaiL' ;  and 
ye  say,  that  m  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  n  /ht  to 
worship.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  beUeve  :^e,  the 
Hour  Cometh  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in  Jeru- 
salem, shaU  ye  worship  the  Fathe:-.  ...  But  the  hour 
Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shaU  wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth :  for  such  doth  the 
Jfather  seek  to  be  his  worshippers.'— JoAn  iv.  1P-2I,  23, 

Thebb  were  once  two  old  men  who  decided  to  go 
on  a  pilgrimage  lo  worship  God  at  Jerusalem.  One  of 
them  was  a  well-to-do  peasant  named  Efim  Tarasitch 
Shev61ef.  The  other,  Elisha  Bddrof,  was  not  so 
well  off. 

Efim  was  a  staid  man,  serious  and  firm.  He  neither 
drank  nor  smoked  nor  took  snuff,  and  had  never  used 
bad  language  in  his  Ufe.  He  had  twice  served  as 
village  Elder,  and  when  he  left  office  his  accounts 
were  in  good  order.  He  had  a  large  family :  two  sons 
and  a  married  grandson,  all  living  with  him.  He  was 
hale,  long-bearded  and  erect,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
wa«  past  sixty  that  a  little  grey  began  to  show  itself 
m  his  beard. 

EUsha  was  neither  rich  nor  poor.  He  had  formerly 
gone  out  carpentering,  but  now  that  he  was  growing 
old  he  stayed  at  home  and  kept  bees.  One  of  his  sons 
had  gone  away  to  find  work,  the  other  was  living  at 
home.    Elisha  was  a  kindly  and  cheerful  old  man.    It 
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is  true  he  iraiik  sometimes,  and  he  took  snnff,  and  was 
fond  of  singing ;  but  he  was  a  peaceable  man,  and 
lived  on  good  terms  with  his  family  and  with  his 
neighbours.  He  was  short  and  dark,  with  a  curly 
beard,  and,  like  his  patron  saint  Elisha,  he  was  quite 
bald-headed. 

The  two  old  men  had  taken  a  vow  long  since  and 
had  arranged  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
together :  but  Efim  could  never  spare  the  time ;  he 
always  had  so  much  business  on  hand ;  as  soon  as  one 
thing  was  finished  he  started  another.  First  he  had 
to  arrange  his  grandson's  marriage ;  then  to  wait  for 
his  youngest  son's  return  from  the  army,  and  after 
that  he  began  building  a  new  hut. 

One  holiday  the  two  old  men  met  outside  the  hut 
and,  sitting  down  on  some  timber,  began  to  talk. 

•Well,^  asked  Elisha,  'when  are  we  to  fulfil  our 
vow  ?  * 

Ef fm  made  a  wry  face. 

'  We  must  wait,'  he  said.  *  This  year  has  turned  out 
a  hard  one  for  me.  I  started  building  this  hut  thinking 
it  would  cost  me  something  over  a  hundred  roubles, 
but  now  it 's  getting  on  for  three  hundred  and  it  'a 
still  not  finished.  We  shall  have  to  wait  till  the  sum- 
mer. In  summer,  God  willing,  we  will  go  without 
fail.* 

'  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to  put  it  cS,  but  should 
go  at  once,*  said  Elisha.     '  Spring  is  the  best  time.* 

'  The  time 's  right  enough,  but  what  about  my 
building  ?    How  can  I  leave  that  ?  ' 

'  As  if  you  had  no  one  to  leave  in  charge  !  Your  son 
can  look  after  it.' 

'  But  how  ?  My  eldest  son  is  not  trustworthy — he 
sometimes  takes  a  glass  too  much.' 

'  Ah,  neighbour,  when  we  die  they'll  get  on  without 
^'.    ^*  7°^  *°^  begin  now  to  get  some  experience.* 

'  That  s  true  enough ;  but  somehow  when  one 
begins  a  thing  one  likes  to  see  it  done.' 

'  Eh,  friend,  we  can  nfver  get  through  all  we  have  to 
do.     Thi    other  day  the  women-folk  at  home  were 
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washing  and  houae-oleaning  for  Easter.  Hen  some. 
t»<ng  needed  doing,  there  something  else,  and  they 
could  not  get  everything  done.  So  my  eldest  d»4ighter- 
rn-law,  who  s  a  sensible  woman,  says:  *  We  may  be 
thankful  the  hohday  comes  without  waiting  for  us. 
or  however  hard  we  worked  we  should  never  be  ready 
for  It.*  ' 

Efim  became  though  tfuL 
^   *  I've  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  this  building,'  he  said, 
and  one  can't  start  on  the  journey  with  empty  pockets. 
We  shaU  want  a  hundred  roubles  apiece— and  it  'a  no 
small  sum.' 
Elisha  laughed. 

*  Now,  come,  come,  old  friend  I  •  he  said,  '  you  have 
ten  tmies  as  much  as  I,  and  yet  you  talk  about  money. 
Only  say  when  we  are  to  start,  and  though  I  have 
nothmg  now  I  shall  have  enough  by  then.* 

Efim  also  smiled. 

u  *  ^^°*®'  ^  '^^  °°*  ^o^  yo"  ^ere  so  rich  ! '  said 
.  T         y*  ^^^^  ^^  yo"  8«t  it  from  ?  ' 

I  can  scrape  some  together  at  home,  and  if  that  'a 
not  enough,  I'll  seU  half  a  score  of  hives  to  my  neigh- 
bour.    He  s  long  been  wanting  to  buy  them.' 
^  U  they  swarm  weU  this  year,  you'll  regret  it.' 

Regret  it  t  Not  I,  neighbour !  I  never  regretted 
anythmg  m  my  hf e,  except  my  sins.  There  's  nothinir 
more  precious  than  the  soul.' 

That 's  so ;  still  it 's  not  right  to  neglect  things  at 

*  But  what  if  our  souls  are  neglected  ?  That 's 
worse.  We  took  the  vow,  so  let  us  go!  Now,  seriously, 
let  us  go  t  ^ 

n 

Elisha  succeeded  in  persuading  his  comrade.  In  the 
mommg,  after  thinking  it  weU  over,  Efim  came  to 
iLlisha. 

*  You  are  right,'  said  he,  *  let  us  ga  Life  and  death 
axoin  Gods  hands.  We  must  go  now,  whUe  we  are 
still  ahve  and  have  the  strength' 
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A  week  later  the  old  men  were  ready  to  etart  Efim 
had  money  enough  at  hand.  He  took  a  hnndred  roubles 
himaalt  and  left  two  hundred  with  hia  wife. 

EUdia,  too,  got  retuly.  He  sold  ten  hires  to  his 
neighbour,  with  any  new  swarms  that  might  come 
from  them  before  the  summer.  He  took  seventy  rouUes 
for  the  lot  The  rest  of  the  hundred  roubles  he  scraped 
togetiier  from  the  other  members  of  Ids  household 
fairly  clearing  them  all  out.  His  wife  gave  him  all 
she  had  been  saving  up  for  her  funeral;  and  his 
dauffhter-in-law  also  gave  him  what  she  had. 

Efim  gave  his  eldest  son  definite  orders  about  every- 
thing :  when  and  how  much  grass  to  mow,  where  to 
cart  the  manure,  and  how  to  finish  off  and  roof  the 
cottage.  He  thought  out  everything,  and  gave  his 
orders  accordingly.  Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
explamed  to  his  wife  that  she  was  to  keep  separate 
the  swarms  from  the  hives  he  had  sold,  and  to  be  sure 
to  let  the  neighbour  have  them  all,  without  any  tricks. 
As  to  household  affairs,  he  did  not  even  mention  them. 
You  will  see  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  as  the 
needs  arise,'  he  said.  '  You  are  the  masters,  and  will 
know  how  to  do  what 's  best  for  yourselves.* 

So  the  old  men  got  ready.  Their  people  baked  them 
cakes,  and  made  bags  for  them,  and  cut  them  linen  for 
leg-bands  \  They  put  on  new  leather  shoes,  and  took 
with  them  spare  shoes  of  platted  bark.  Their  families 
went  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  village  and  there  took 
leave  of  them,  and  the  oH  men  started  on  their  piU 
grimage.  *^ 

Elisha  left  home  in  a  checxiul  mood,  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  the  village  forgot  all  his  home  affairs. 
His  only  care  was  how  to  please  his  comrade,  how  to 
avoid  saying  a  rude  word  to  any  one,  how  to  get  to 
Jus  destmation  and  home  again  in  peace  and  love. 
Walkmg  along  the  r^ad,  Elisha  would  either  whisper 
some  prayer  to  himself  or  go  over  in  his  mind  such  of 
the  lives  of  the  saints  as  he  was  able  to  remember. 
When  he  came  across  any  one  on  the  road,  or  turned 
*  Worn  by  Russian  peasants  instead  of  stockings. 
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in  MTwhera  for  tlia  night,  ha  tried  to  behave  m  gently 
M  poMiUe  ukd  to  My  »  godly  word.  So  he  journeyed 
OP,  rejoidn^.  One  tiling  only  he  coold  not  do,  he 
r>uld  not  give  np  taking  snnff.  Though  he  hed  left 
ilia  inaff-boz  behind,  he  hankered  after  it  Then  a 
num  he  met  on  the  road  gave  him  some  enafl ;  and 
erety  now  and  then  he  would  lag  behind  (not  to  lead 
hie  comrade  into  temptation)  and  would  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

Efim  too  walked  well  and  firmly ;  doing  no  wrong 
and  ipeaking  no  rain  words,  but  hie  heart  was  not  bo 
light  Household  cares  weighed  on  his  mind.  He 
kept  w^nrying  about  what  was  going  on  at  home. 
Had  he  not  forgotten  to  give  his  son  this  or  that  order  ? 
Would  his  son  do  things  properly  ?  If  he  happened 
to  see  potatoes  being  planted  or  manure  carted;  as  he 
went  along,  he  wondered  if  his  son  was  doing  as  he 
had  been  told.  And  he  almost  wanted  to  turn  back  and 
show  him  how  to  do  things,  or  eveu  do  them  himself. 

in 

He  old  men  had  been  walking  for  five  weeks,  they  had 
worn  out  their  home-made  bark  shoes,  and  had  to  begin 
buying  new  ones  when  they  reached  little  Russia  ^ 
From  the  t'me  they  left  home  they  had  had  to  pay  for 
their  food  nd  for  their  night's  lodging,  but  when  they 
reached  Little  Russia  the  people  vied  with  one  another 
in  asking  them  into  their  huts.  They  took  them  in  and 
fed  them,  and  would  accept  no  payment ;  wid,  more 
than  that,  they  put  bread  or  even  cakes  into  their  bacs 
for  them  to  eat  on  the  road. 

The  old  men  travelled  some  five  hundred  miles  in 
this  manner  free  of  expense,  but  after  they  had  crossed 
the  next  province,  they  came  to  a  district  where  the 
harvest  had  failed.  The  jpeasants  still  gave  them  free 
lodging  at  night  but  no  longer  fed  them  for  nothing. 
Sometimes,  even,  they  could  get  no  bread :  they  offered 

*  Little  Russia  is  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Russia,  and  consists  of  the  Governments  of  Kief,  Poltava. 
Tchemigof,  and  part  of  Kharkof  and  Kherson. 
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to  pay  for  it,  but  there  was  none  to  be  bad.    The 

Eople  said  the  harveet  had  completely  failed  the  year 
fore.  ThoM  who  had  been  rich  were  ruined  and  had 
had  to  tell  all  they  possessed ;  those  of  moderate  means 
were  left  destitute,  and  those  of  the  poor  who  had  not 
left  those  parts,  wandered  about  begging,  or  starved 
at  home  in  utter  want.  In  the  winter  they  had  Iiad 
to  eat  husks  and  goosefoot. 

One  night  the  old  men  stopped  in  a  small  village ; 
they  bought  fifteen  pounds  of  bread,  slept  there,  and 
started  before  sunrise,  to  get  well  on  their  way  before 
the  heat  of  the  day.  When  they  had  gone  some  eight 
miles,  on  coming  to  a  stream  they  sat  down,  and,  filling 
a  bowl  with  water,  they  steeped  some  bread  in  it,  and 
ate  it.  Then  they  changed  their  leg-bands,  and  rested 
for  a  while.  Elisha  took  out  his  snuff-box.  Efim 
iihouk  his  head  a^  him. 

'How  .  it  you  don't  give  up  that  nasty  habit  ?  * 
sai''.  he. 

Elisha  waved  his  hand.  *  The  evil  habit  is  stronger 
than  I,'  he  said. 

Presently  thev  got  up  and  went  on.  After  walking 
for  nearly  another  eight  miles,  they  came  to  a  large 
village  and  passed  right  through  it.  It  had  now  grown 
hot.  Elisha  was  tired  out  and  wanted  to  rest  and  have 
a  drink,  but  Efim  did  not  stop.  Efim  was  the  better 
walker  of  the  two,  and  Elisha  found  it  hard  to  keep  up 
with  him. 

*  If  I  could  only  have  a  drink,'  said  he. 

'Well,  have  a  drink,'  said  Efim.     'I  don't  want 
any.' 
Elisha  stopped. 

*  You  go  on,'  he  said,  '  but  I'll  just  run  in  to  the 
uttle  hut  there.    I  will  catch  you  up  in  a  moment.' 

'All  right,'  said  Efim,  and  he  went  on  along  the  high 
road  alone,  while  Elisha  turned  back  to  the  hut. 

It  was  a  small  hut  plastered  with  clay,  the  bottom 
a  dark  colour,  the  top  whitewaahed ;  but  the  clay  had 
crumbled  away.  Evidently  it  was  long  since  it  had 
been  re-plastered,  and  the  thatch  wag  off  the  roof  on 
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one  side.  The  entrance  to  the  hut  was  through  the 
yard.  EUsha  entered  the  yard,  and  saw,  lying  close 
to  a  bank  of  earth  that  ran  round  the  hut,  a  gaunt, 
beardless  man  with  his  shirt  tucked  into  his  trousers, 
as  is  the  custom  in  Little  Russia  >.  The  man  must  have 
lain  down  in  the  shade,  but  the  sun  had  come  round 
and  now  shone  full  on  him.  Though  not  asleep,  he 
still  lay  there.  Elisha  called  to  him,  and  asked  for 
a  drink,  but  the  man  gave  no  answer. 

*  He  is  either  ill  or  unfriendly,'  thought  Elisha  ;  and 
going  to  the  door  he  heard  a  child  crying  in  the  hut. 
He  took  hold  of  the  ring  that  served  as  a  door-handle, 
and  knocked  with  it. 

*  Hey,  masters ! '  he  called.  No  answer.  He  knocked 
again  with  his  staff. 

'  Hey,  Christians  ! '    Nothing  stirred. 

'  Hey,  servants  of  God  ! '    Still  no  reply. 

Elisha  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  he  thought  ho 
heard  a  groan  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

'  Dear  me,  some  misfortune  must  have  happened  to 
the  people  ?    I  had  better  have  a  look.' 

And  Elisha  entered  the  hut. 


IV 

Elisha  turned  the  ring  ;  the  door  was  not  fastened. 
He  opened  it  and  went  along  up  the  narrow  pac'sage.  The 
door  into  the  dwelling-room  was  open.  To  the  left 
was  a  brick  oven ;  in  front  against  the  wall  was  an 
icon-stand^  and  a  table  before  it;  by  the  table  was 
a  bench  on  which  sat  an  old  woman,  bareheaded  and 
wearing  only  a  single  garment.  There  she  sat  with 
her  head  resting  on  the  table,  and  near  her  was  a  thin, 
wax-coloured  boy,  with  a  protruding  stomach.  He 
was  asking  for  something,  pulling  at  her  sleeve,  and 
crying  bitterly.    Elisha  entered.    The  air  in  the  hut 

^  In  Great  Russia  the  peasants  let  their  shirt  hang  out- 
side their  trousers. 

'  An  icon  (properly  ikon)  is  a  representation  of  Ood, 
Christ,  an  angel,  or  a  saint,  usually  painted,  enamelled,  or 
embossed. 
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wag  very  foul  He  looked  round,  and  saw  a  woman 
lying  on  the  floor  behind  the  oven :  she  lay  flat  on 
the  ground  with  her  eyes  closed  and  her  throat  rattling, 
now  stretching  out  a  leg,  now  dragging  it  in,  tossing 
from  side  to  side ;  and  the  foul  smell  came  from  her. 
Evidently  she  could  do  nothing  for  herself  and  no  one 
had  been  attending  to  her  needs.  The  old  woman 
lifted  her  head,  and  saw  the  stranger. 

'  What  do  you  want  ?  '  said  she.  '  What  do  you 
want,  man  ?    We  have  nothing.* 

Elisha  tmderstood  her,  though  she  spoke  in  the 
Little-Russian  dialect. 

'  I  came  in  for  a  drink  of  water,  servant  of  God,'  he 
laid. 

'  There  's  no  one— no  one— we  have  nothing  to  fetch 
it  in.    Go  your  way.' 

Then  Elisha  asked : 

'  Is  there  no  one  among  you,  then,  well  enough  to 
attend  to  that  woman  ?  * 

'  No,  we  have  no  one.  My  son  is  dying  outside,  and 
we  are  dying  in  here.' 

The  little  boy  had  ceased  crying  when  he  saw  the 
stranger,  but  when  the  old  woman  began  to  speak,  he 
began  again,  and  clutching  hold  of  her  sleeve  cried  : 

'  Bread,  Granny,  bread.' 

Elisha  was  about  to  question  the  old  woman,  when 
the  man  staggered  into  the  hut.  He  came  along  the 
passage,  clinging  to  the  wall,  but  as  he  was  entering  the 
dwelling-room  he  fell  in  the  comer  near  the  threshold, 
and  without  trying  to  get  up  again  to  reach  the  bench, 
he  began  to  speak  in  broken  words.  He  brought  out 
a  word  at  a  time,  stopping  to  draw  breath,  and  gasping. 

'  Illness  has  seized  us  .  .  .  ,'  said  he,  '  and  famine. 
He  is  dying  ...  of  hunger.' 

And  he  motioned  towards  the  boy,  and  begoiu  to 
sob. 

Elisha  jerked  up  the  sack  behind  his  shoulder  and, 
pulling  the  straps  off  his  arms,  put  it  on  the  floor. 
Then  he  lifted  it  on  to  the  bench,  and  untied  the  strings. 
Having  opened  the  sack,  he  took  out  a  loaf  of  bread, 
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and,  cutting  off  a  piece  with  his  knife,  handed  it  to 
ihe  man.  The  man  would  not  take  it,  but  pointed  to 
the  little  boy  and  to  a  little  girl  crouching  behind  the 
oven,  aa  if  to  say : 

'  Oive  it  to  them.' 

Elisha  held  it  out  to  the  boy.  When  the  boy  smelt 
bread,  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  seizing  the  slice 
with  both  his  little  hands,  bit  into  it  so  that  his  nose 
disappeared  in  the  chunk.  The  little  girl  came  out 
from  behind  the  oven  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  bread. 
Elisha  gave  her  also  a  slice.  Then  he  cut  off  another 
piece  and  gave  it  to  the  old  woman,  and  she  too  began 
munching  it. 

*If  only  some  water  could  be  brought,'  she  said, 
*  their  mouths  are  parched.  I  tried  to  fetch  some  water 
yesterday — or  was  it  to-day — I  can't  remember,  but 
I  fell  down  and  could  go  no  further,  and  the  pail  has 
remained  there,  unless  some  one  has  taken  it.' 

Elisha  asked  where  the  well  was.  The  old  woman 
told  him.  Elisha  went  out,  found  the  pail,  brought 
some  water,  and  gave  the  people  a  drink.  The  children 
and  the  old  woman  ate  some  more  bread  with  the 
water,  but  the  man  would  not  eat. 

*  I  cannot  eat,'  he  said. 

All  this  time  the  younger  woman  did  not  show  any 
consciousness,  but  continued  to  toss  from  side  to  side. 
Presently  Elisha  went  to  the  village  shop  and  bought 
some  mUlet,  salt,  flour,  and  oil.  He  found  an  axe, 
chopped  some  wood,  and  made  a  fire.  The  little  girl 
came  and  helped  him.  Then  he  boiled  some  soup,  and 
gave  the  starving  people  a  meal. 


The  man  f.te  a  little,  the  old  woman  had  some  too, 
and  the  little  girl  and  boy  licked  the  bowl  clean,  and 
then  curled  up  and  fell  fast  asleep  in  one  another's 
arms. 

The  man  and  the  old  woman  then  began  telling  Elisha 
how  they  bad  sunk  to  their  present  state. 
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*  We  were  poor  enough  before  ? '  said  they,  *  but 
when  the  crops  failed,  what  we  gathered  hardly  lasted 
tw  through  the  autumn.  We  had  nothing  left  by  the 
time  winter  came,  and  had  to  beg  from  the  neighbours 
and  from  any  one  we  could.  At  first  they  gave,  then 
they  began  to  refuse.  Some  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  help  us,  but  had  nothmg  to  give.  .  And  we 
were  ashamed  of  asking :  we  were  in  debt  si'  round, 
and  owed  money,  and  flour,  and  bread.' 

'  I  went  to  look  for  work,'  the  man  said,  '  but  could 
find  none.  Everywhere  people  were  offering  to  work 
merely  for  their  own  keep.  One  day  you'd  get  a  short 
job,  and  then  you  mirat  spend  two  days  looking  for 
work.  Then  the  old  woman  and  the  girl  went  begging, 
further  away.  But  they  got  very  litUe  ;  bread  ^  ^8 
so  scarce.  Still  we  scraped  food  together  somehow, 
and  hoped  to  struggle  through  till  next  harvest,  but 
towards  spring  people  ceased  to  give  anything.  And 
then  this  illness  seized  us.  Things  became  worse  and 
worse.  One  day  we  might  have  something  to  eat, 
and  then  nothing  for  two  da3rs.  We  began  eating 
grass.  Whether  it  was  the  grass,  or  what,  made  my 
wife  ill,  I  don't  know.  She  could  not  keep  on  her 
legs,  and  I  had  no  strength  left,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  help  us  to  recovery.' 

^  •  I  struggled  on  alone  for  a  while,'  said  the  old  woman, 
but  at  last  I  broke  down  too  for  want  of  food,  and 
grew  quite  weak.  The  girl  also  grew  weak  and  timid. 
I  told  her  to  go  to  the  neighbotirs — she  would  not 
leave  the  hut,  but  crept  into  a  comer  and  sat  there. 
The  day  before  yesterday  a  neighbour  looked  in,  but 
seeing  that  we  were  ill  and  hungry  she  turned  away 
and  left  us.  Her  hiisband  has  had  to  go  away,  and 
she  has  nothing  for  her  own  little  ones  to  eat.  And 
so  we  lay,  waiting  for  death.' 

Having  heard  their  story,  Elisha  gave  up  the  thought 
of  overtaking  his  comrade  that  day,  and  remained  with 
them  all  night.  In  the  morning  he  got  up  and  began 
doing  the  housework,  just  as  if  it  were  his  own  home. 
He  kneaded  the  bread  with  the  old  woman's  help,  and 
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lit  the  fire.  Then  he  went  with  the  little  girl  to  the 
neighbours  to  get  the  most  neoessaiy  things  ;  for  there 
was  nothing  in  the  hut :  everything  had  been  sold  for 
bread— cooking  utensils,  clothing,  and  all.  So  Elisha 
b^an  replacing  what  was  necessary,  making  some 
things  himself,  and  buying  some.  He  remained  there 
one  dav,.  then  another,  and  then  a  third.  The  little 
boy  picked  up  strength  and,  whenever  Elisha  sat  down, 
crept  along  the  bench  and  nestled  up  to  him.  The 
little  girl  brightened  up  and  helped  in  all  the  work, 
running  after  Elisha  and  calling, 
'  Daddy,  daddy.' 

The  old  woman  grew  stronger,  and  managed  to  go 
out  to  see  a  neighbour.  The  man  too  improved,  and 
was  able  to  get  about,  holding  on  to  the  wall.  Only  the 
wife  could  not  get  up,  but  even  she  regained  conscious- 
ness on  the  third  day,  and  asked  for  food. 

Well,'  thought  Elisha,  '  1  never  expected  to  waste 
bo  much  time  on  the  way.    Now  I  must  be  getting  on.' 


VI 

The  fourth  day  was  the  feast  day  after  the  summer 
fast,  and  Elisha  thought : 

T..I  ^  ^^^^  ^**y  ^^  ^^^^  **^®  ^*8*  ^*h  ^^ese  people. 
1 11  go  and  buy  them  something,  and  keep  the  feast 
with  them,  and  to-morrow  evening  I  will,  start.' 

So  Elisha  went  into  the  village,  bought  milk 
wheat-flour  and  drippmg,  and  helpwi  the  old  woman 
to  boil  and  bake  for  the  morrow.  On  the  feast  day 
Elisha  went  to  church,  ami  then  broke  the  fast  with 
his  friends  at  the  hut.  Tuat  day  the  wife  got  up,  and 
managed  to  move  about  a  bit.  The  husband  had 
shaved  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  which  the  old  woman 
had  washed  for  him  ;  and  he  went  to  b^  for  mercy  of 
a  rich  peasant  in  the  village  to  whom  his  plough- 
land  and  meadow  were  mortgaged.  He  went  to  beg 
the  nch  peasant  to  grant  him  the  use  of  the  meadow 
and  field  till  after  the  harvest ;  but  in  the  evening  he 
oame  back  very  sad,  and  began  to  weep.    The  rich 
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affain  grew  thoughtfvd.     'How  are  they  to 
?     thought  he  to  himself.     '  Other  people 


peasant  had  shown  no  mercy,  but  had  said :  '  Bring 
me  the  money.' 

Elisha 

live  now        ^ ._  ^.„„. 

will  go  havmakhig^  but  there  will  be  nothing  for'^these 
to  mow,  their  grass  land  is  mortgaged,  llie  rye  will 
ripen.  Others  will  reap  (and  what  a  fine  crop  mother- 
earth  is  giving  thisyear),  but  they  have  nothing  to 
look  forward  to.  Their  three  acres  are  pledged  to 
the  rich  peasant.  When  I  am  gone,  they'll  drift  back 
into  the  state  I  foimd  them  in.' 

Elisha  was  in  two  minds,  but  finally  decided  not  to 
leave  that  evening,  but  to  wait  until  the  morrow.  He 
went  out  into  the  yard  to  sleep.  He  said  his  prayers, 
and  lay  iown ;  but  he  could  not  sleep.  On  the  one 
hand  he  telt  he  ought  to  be  going,  for  he  had  spent  too 
much  time  and  money  as  it  was ;  on  the  other  hand 
he  felt  Borry  for  the  people. 

'  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  it,'  he  said.  *  First 
I  only  meant  to  bring  them  a  little  water  and  give 
them  each  a  slice  of  bread :  and  just  see  where  it  has 
landed  me.  It 's  a  case  of  redeeming  the  meadow  and 
the  cornfield.  And  when  I  have  done  that,  I  shall 
have  to  buy  a  cow  for  them,  and  a  horse  for  the  man  to 
cart  his  sheaves.  A  nice  coil  you've  got  yourself  into, 
brother  Elisha !  You've  slipped  your  cables  and  lost 
your  reckoning ! ' 

Elisha  got  up,  lifted  his  coat  which  he  had  been 
using  for  a  pillow,  unfolded  it,  got  out  his  snufif-bo> 
and  took  a  pinch,  thinking  that  it  might  perhaps  cleai 
his  thoughts. 

But  no  I  He  thought  jind  thought,  and  came  to  no 
conclusion.  He  ought  to  be  going  ;  and  yet  pity  held 
him  back.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  re- 
folded his  coat  and  put  it  under  his  head  again.  He 
lay  thus  for  a  long  time,  till  the  cocks  had  already 
crowed  once:  then  he  was  quite  drowsy.  And  suddenly 
it  seemed  as  if  some  one  had  roused  him.  He  saw  that 
he  was  dressed  for  the  journey,  with  the  sack  on  his 
back  and  the  staff  in  his  hand,  and  the  gate  stood  ajar 
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80  that  ho  could  just  squeeze  through.  He  was  about 
to  pass  out,  when  his  sack  caught  against  the  fence  on 
one  side:  ha  tried  to  free  it,  but  then  his  leg-ba  I 
caught  on  the  other  side  and  came  undone.  He  pulled 
at  the  sack,  and  saw  that  it  had  not  caught  on  the 
fence,  but  that  the  little  girl  was  holding  it  and  cnrne. 

•  Bread,  dad.  /,  bread  I*  '    ^ 
He  looked  at  lis  foot,  and  there  was  the  tiny  boy 

holding  him  bv  tie  leg-band,  while  the  master  of  the 
hut  and  the  old  woman  were  looking  at  him  through 
the  window. 

Elisha  awoke,  and  said  to  himself  in  an  audible 
Toice : 

•  To-morrow  I  will  redeem  their  cornfield,  and  will 
buy  them  a  horse,  and  flour  to  last  till  the  harvest, 
and  a  cow  for  the  little  ones ;  or  else  while  I  go  to  seek 
the  Lord  beyond  the  sea,  I  may  lose  Him  in  myself.' 

Then  Elisha  fell  asleep,  and  slept  till  morning.  He 
awoke  early,  and  going  to  the  rich  peasant,  redeemed 
both  the  cornfield  and  the  meadow  land.  He  bought 
a  scythe  (for  that  also  had  been  sold)  and  brought  it 
back  with  him.  Then  he  sent  the  man  to  mow,  and 
himself  went  into  the  village.  He  heard  that  there 
was  a  horse  and  cart  for  sale  at  the  public-house,  and 
he  struck  a  bargain  with  the  owner,  and  bought  them. 
Then  he  bought  a  sack  of  flour,  put  it  in  the  cart,  and 
went  to  see  about  a  cow.  As  he  was  going  along  he 
overtook  two  women  talking  as  they  went.  Though 
they  spake  the  Little-Russian  dialect,  he  understood 
what  they  were  saying. 

'  At  first,  it  seems,  they  did  not  know  him ;  they 
thought  he  was  just  an  ordinary  man.  He  came  in 
to  ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  then  he  remained. 
Just  think  of  the  things  he  has  bought  for  them  ! 
Why  they  say  he  bought  a  horse  and  cart  for  them  at 
the  publican's,  only  this  morning!  There  are  not 
many  such  men  in  the  world.  It 's  worth  while  going 
to  have  a  look  at  him.' 

Elisha  heard  and  understood  that  he  was  being 
praised,  and  he  did  not  go  to  buy  the  cow,  but  returned 
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to  the  inn,  paid  for  the  horse,  harnessed  it.  drove  up 
to  the  hut,  and  got  out.  The  people  in  the  hut  were 
astonished  when  they  saw  the  horse.  They  thought  it 
might  be  for  them,  but  dared  not  ask.  The  man  came 
out  to  open  the  gate. 

'  Where  did  you  get  a  horse  from,  grandfather,'  he 
asked. 

•Why,  I  bought  it,*  said  Elisha.  'It  was  going 
cheap.  Go  and  out  some  grass  and  put  it  in  the  manger 
for  it  to  eat  during  the  night.     And  take  in  the  sack.' 

The  man  unharnessed  the  horse,  and  carried  the  sack 
into  the  bam.  Then  he  mowed  some  grass  and  put  it 
in  the  manger.  Everybody  lay  down  to  sleep.  Elisha 
went  outside  and  lay  by  the  roadside.  That  evening 
he  took  his  bag  out  with  him.  When  every  one  was 
asleep,  he  got  up,  packed  and  fastened  his  bag,  wrapped 
the  linen  bands  round  his  legs,  put  on  his  shoes  and 
tioat,  and  set  oflF  to  follow  Efim. 
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When  Elisha  had  walked  rather  more  than  three 
miles  it  began  to  grow  light.  He  sat  down  under  a 
tree,  opened  his  bag,  coimted  his  money,  and  found 
he  had  only  seventeen  roubles  and  twenty  kopeks  left. 
Well,'  thought  he,  *  it  is  no  use  trying  to  cross  the 
sea  with  this.  If  I  beg  my  way  it  may  be  worse  than 
not  going  at  all.  Friend  Efim  will  get  to  Jerusalem 
without  me,  and  will  place  a  candle  at  the  shrines  in 
my  name.  As  for  me,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  fulfil 
my  vow  in  this  life.  I  must  be  thankful  it  was  made 
to  a  merciful  Master,  and  to  one  who  pardons  sinners.* 

Elisha  rose,  jerked  his  bag  well  up  on  his  shoulders, 
and  turned  back.  Not  wishing  to  be  recognized  by 
any  one,  he  made  a  circuit  to  avoid  the  village,  and 
walked  briskly  homeward.  Coming  from  home  the 
way  had  seemed  difficult  to  him,  and  he  had  found  it 
hard  to  keep  up  with  Efim,  but  now  on  his  return 
journey,  God  helped  him  to  get  over  the  ground  so 
that  he  hardly  felt  fatigue.     Walking  seemed  like  child's 
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play.    He  went  along  swinging  his  itaff,  and  did  bis 
forty  to  fiftpr  miles  a  dav. 

When  Ebsha  reachea  home  the  harvest  was  over. 
His  family  were  delighted  to  see  him  again,  and  all 
wanted  to  know  what  had  happened :  Why  and  how 
he  had  been  left  behind  ?  And  why  he  had  returned 
without  reaching  Jerusalem  7  But  Elisha  did  not  tell 
them. 

*  It  was  not  God's  will  that  I  should  get  there,'  said 
ho.  '  I  lost  my  money  on  the  way,  and  lagged  behind 
my  companion.    Forgive  me,  for  the  Lord's  saJce  ! ' 

Elisha  gave  his  old  wife  what  money  he  had  left. 
Then  he  questioned  them  about  home  affairs.  Every- 
thing was  going  on  well ;  all  the  work  had  been  done, 
nothing  neglected,  and  all  were  living  in  peace  and 
concord. 

Efim's  family  heard  of  his  return  the  same  day,  and 
came  for  news  of  their  old  man ;  and  to  them  Elisha 
gave  the  same  answers. 

*  Efim  is  a  fast  walker.  We  parted  three  days 
before  St.  Peter's  day,  and  I  meant  to  catch  him  up 
again,  but  all  sorts  of  things  happened.  I  lost  my 
money,  and  had  no  means  to  get  any  further,  so  I 
tumcNd  back.' 

The  folks  were  astonished  that  so  sensible  a  man 
should  have  acted  so  foolishly :  should  have  started 
and  not  got  to  his  destination,  and  should  have  squan- 
dered all  his  monev.  They  wondered  at  it  for  a  while, 
and  then  forgot  all  about  it ;  and  Elisha  forgot  it  too. 
He  set  to  work  again  on  his  homestead.  With  his 
son's  help  he  out  wood  for  fuel  for  the  winter.  He  and 
the  women  threshed  the  com.  Then  he  mended  the 
thatch  on  the  outhouses,  put  the  bees  under  cover, 
and  handed  over  to  his  neighbour  the  ten  hives  he 
had  sold  him  in  spring,  and  all  the  swarms  that  had 
come  from  them.  His  wife  tried  not  to  tell  how  many 
swarms  there  had  been  from  these  hives,  but  Elisha 
knew  well  enough  from  which  there  had  been  swarms 
and  from  which  not.  And  instead  of  ten,  he  handed 
over  seventeen  swarms  to  his  neighbour.    Having  got 
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eTerything  ready  for  the  winter,  Elisha  sent  his  son 
away  to  find  work,  while  he  himself  took  to  platting 
shoes  of  bark,  and  hollowing  out  logs  for  hives. 

VIII 

All  that  day  while  Elisha  stopped  behind  in  the  hut 
with  the  sick  people,  Efim  waited  for  him.  He  only 
went  on  a  little  way  before  he  sat  down.  He  waited 
and  waited,  had  a  nap,  woke  up  again,  and  again  sat 
waiting;  but  his  comrade  did  not  come.  He  gazed 
till  his  eyes  ached.  The  sun  was  already  sinking  behind 
a  tree,  and  still  no  Elisha  was  to  be  seen. 

'Perhaps  he  has  passed  me,'  thought  Efim,  'or 
perhaps  some  one  gave  him  a  lift  and  he  drove  by 
while  I  slept,  and  did  not  see  me.  But  how  could  he 
help  seeing  me  ?  One  can  see  so  far  here  in  the  steppe. 
Shall  I  go  back  7  Suppose  he  is  on  in  front,  we  shall 
then  miss  each  other  completely  and  it  will  be  still 
worse.  I  had  better  go  on,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to 
meet  where  we  put  up  for  the  night.* 

He  came  to  a  village,  and  told  the  watchman,  if  an 
old  man  of  a  certain  description  came  along,  to  bring 
him  to  the  hut  where  Eiun  stopped.  But  Elisha  did 
not  turn  up  that  night.  Efim  went  on,  asking  all  he 
met  whether  they  had  not  seen  a  little,  bald-headed, 
old  man  ?  No  one  had  seen  such  a  traveller.  Efim 
wonder^,  but  went  on  alone,  saying : 

'  We  shall  be  sure  to  meet  in  Odessa,  or  on  board 
the  ship,'  and  he  did  not  trouble  more  about  it. 

On  the  way,  he  came  across  a  pilgrim  wearing  a 
priest's  coat,  with  long  hair  and  a  skull-cap  such  as 
priests  wear.  This  pilgrim  had  been  to  Mount  Athos, 
and  was  now  going  to  Jerusalem  for  the  second  time. 
They  both  stopped  at  the  same  place  one  night,  and, 
having  met,  they  travelled  on  together. 

They  got  safely  to  Odessa,  and  there  had  to  wait 
three  days  for  a  ship.  Many  pilgrims  from  many 
different  parts  were  in  the  same  case.  Again  Efim 
asked  about  Elisha,  but  no  one  had  seen  him. 
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Effm  got  himself  a  foreign  pMsport,  which  ooat  him 
five  roubles.  He  paid  forty  roubles  for  a  return  ticket 
to  Jerusalem,  Mid  bought  a  supply  of  bread  and 
herrings  for  the  voyage. 

The  pilgrim  began  explaining  to  Effm  how  he  might 
get  on  to  the  ship  without  paying  his  fare  ;  but  Efim 
would  not  listen.  *  No,  T  came  prepared  to  pay,  and 
I  shall  pa^,'  said  he. 

The  ship  was  freighted,  and  the  pilgrims  went  on 
board,  Efim  and  his  new  comrade  among  them,  ^e 
anchors  were  weighed,  and  the  ship  put  out  to  sea. 

All  day  they  sailed  smoothly,  but  towards  night 
a  wind  arose,  rain  came  on,  and  the  vessel  tossed  about 
and  shipped  water.  The  people  were  frightened:  the 
women  wailed  and  screamed,  and  some  of  the  weaker 
men  ran  about  the  ship  looking  for  shelter.  Efim  too 
was  frightened,  but  he  would  not  show  it,  and  remained 
at  the  place  on  deck  where  he  had  settled  down  when 
first  he  came  on  board,  beside  some  old  men  from 
Tamb6f.  There  they  sat  silent,  all  night  and  all  next 
day,  holding  on  to  their  sacks.  On  the  third  day  it 
grew  calm,  and  on  the  fifth  day  they  anchored  at 
Constantinople.  Some  of  the  pilgrims  went  on  shore 
to  visit  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  now  held  by  the 
Turks.  Efim  remained  on  the  ship,  and  only  bought 
some  white  bread.  They  lay  there  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  put  to  sea  again.  At  Smyrna  they 
stopped  again  ;  and  at  Alexandria ;  but  at  l%st  they 
arrived  safely  at  Jaffa,  where  all  the  pilgrims  had  to 
disembark.  From  there  still  it  was  more  than  forty 
miles  by  road  to  Jerusalem.  When  disembarking 
the  people  were  again  much  frightened.  The  ship  was 
high,  and  the  people  were  dropped  into  boats,  which 
rocked  so  much  that  it  was  easy  to  miss  them  and  fall 
into  the  water.  A  couple  of  men  did  get  a  wetting,  but 
at  last  all  were  safely  landed. 

They  went  on  on  foot,  and  at  noon  on  the  third  day 
reached  Jerusalem.  They  stopped  outside  the  town, 
at  the  Russian  inn,  where  their  passports  were  in- 
dorsed.   Then,  after  dinner,  Efim  visited  the  Holy 
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Plaoei  with  hia  oompanion,  the  pilgrim.  It  wm  not 
the  Ume  when  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  Holv 
Sepulchre,  but  they  went  to  the  Patriarchate.  All 
the  pilgrimg  assembled  there.  The  women  were 
separated  from  the  men,  who  were  all  told  to  sit  in 
a  circle,  barefoot.  Then  a  monk  came  in  with  a 
towel  to  wash  their  feet.  F  nrashed,  wiped,  and  then 
kissed  their  feet,  and  did  thi:^  every  one  in  the  circle. 
Efim's  feet  were  washed  and  kissed,  "^rith  the  rest.  He 
stood  through  vci^pers  and  matins,  prayed,  placed 
candles  at  the  shrines,  handed  in  booklets  inscribed 
with  his  parents'  names,  th.t  they  might  be  mentioned 
in  the  church  prayers.  Here  at  the  Patriarchate  food 
and  wine  were  given  them.  Next  morning  thev  went 
to  the  cell  of  Mary  of  Egypt,  where  she  had  lived  doing 
penance.    Here   too   they   placed   candles  and   had 

Srayers  read.  From  there  thev  went  to  Abraham's 
[onastery,  and  saw  t^**  place  where  Abraham  intended 
to  Slav  nils  son  as  ai.  offering  to  God.  Then  they 
visited  the  spot  where  Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  the  Church  of  James,  the  Lord's  broUier. 
The  pilgrim  showed  Eflm  all  these  places,  and  told  him 
how  much  money  to  give  at  each  place.  At  mid-day 
they  returned  to  the  inn  and  had  dinner.  As  they 
were  preparing  to  lie  down  and  teat,  the  pilgrim  cried 
out,  and  began  to  search  hiA  clothes,  feeling  them  all 
over. 

*  My  purse  has  been  stolen,  there  were  twenty-three 
roubles  in  it,'  said  he,  '  two  ten-rouble  notes  and  the 
rest  in  change.' 

He  sighed  and  lamented  a  great  deal,  but  as  there 
was  no  ivdp  for  it,  t  ley  lay  down  to  sleep. 


IX 


As  Efim  lay  there,  he  was  assailed  by  temptation. 

*No  one  has  stolen  any  money  from  this  pilgrim.' 
thought  he,  '  I  do  not  believe  he  had  any  He  gave 
none  away  anywhere,  though  he  made  me  give,  and. 
«ven  borrowed  a  rouble  of  me.' 
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p/?^'*  &.W**K*»^  »®  ■^'onw  oroM«l  hia  mind,  than 
Eftm  rebuked  himMlf.  Mtyinff :  •  WUt  right  have  I  to 
judge  a  man  ?  It  ie  a  sin.  I  wiU  think  nrmow  about 
It.  But  aa  ioon  as  his  thoughts  began  to  wander,  they 
turned  again  to  the  pilgrim :  how  iSteiested  he  stiamed 
r  1  .^?i?*i'?:  Mtf  l»ow  unlikely  it  sounded  when  he 
deoluvd  that  his  purse  had  been  stolen. 

He  never  had  any  money.'  thought  Effm.     '  It 's 
all  an  mvention.' 

Towards  evening  they  got  up,  and  went  to  midnight 
^T^J^^fS^^S^'^''^  21**^"  Resurrection,  where 

Kflm  and  went  with  him  everywhere.  They  came  to 
Uie  Church  ;  a  great  many  pilgrims  were  there  ;  some 
Kussians  and  some  of  other  nationaUties :  Giwjks, 
Armemans,  Turks,  and  Svrians.    Eflm  entend  the 

5  U^u^  ^***  ***®  *"^^<^-  A  monk  led  them  past 
the  Turkish  sentio-^ln,  to  the  place  where  the  Saviour 
was  taken  down  -  the  cross  and  anointed,  and 
where  candl(»  were  burning  in  nine  great  oandlesticki> 
IJe  monk  showed  and  explained  everything.  Efin. 
offered  a  candle  there.  Then  the  monk  led  Efim  to 
the  right,  up  the  stops  to  Golgotha,  to  the  place  where 

!r  *'!^-^'**!u"**^;    Effm  prayed  there.    Then  they 
showed  him  the  cleft  where  the  ground  had  been  rent 

wi^,f*?i,^*'**i,  °®i^®"5?f*  ^*P**"5    *»»«*»  t»»e  place 
where  Oinst  s  hands  and  feet  were  naUod  to  the  cross  ; 

then  Adams  tomb,  where  the  blood  of  Christ  had 
dripped  on  to  Adam's  bones.  Then  they  showed  him 
the  stone  on  which  Christ  sat  when  the  crown  of  thoma 
was  placed  on  His  head;  then  the  post  to  which  Christ 
was  bound  when  He  was  scourged.  Then  Efim  saw  the 
stone  with  two  holes  for  Christ's  feet.  They  were 
gomj^to  show  him  something  else,  but  there  was  a  stir 
m  the  crowd,  and  the  people  all  hurried  to  the  church 
of  the  Lords  Sepulchre  itself.  The  Latin  Mass  had 
'a"'*^^'*®**  *"®"'  *****  ***®  Russian  Mass  was  beginninj?. 
And  Efim  went  with  the  crowd  to  the  tomb  cut  in  the 

He  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  pilgrim,  against  whom  he 
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WM  itill  Binning  in  hit  mind,  but  the  pilgrim  would  not 
loAve  him,  but  went  with  him  to  the  Mmb  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  They  tried  to  get  to  the  front,  but  were 
too  late.  There  was  such  a  crowd  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  move  either  backwards  or  forwards.  Efim 
stood  looking  in  front  of  him,  praying,  and  every  now 
and  then  feelins  for  his  purse.  He  was  in  two  minds : 
sometimes  he  thought  that  the  pilgrim  was  leoeiving 
him,  and  then  again  he  thought  that  if  t  pilgrim 
spoke  the  truth  and  his  purse  had  really  been  stolen, 
the  same  thing  might  happen  to  himself. 


*  ; 


X 

Efim  stood  there  gazing  into  the  little  chapel  in 
which  was  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself  with  thirty-six 
lamps  burning  above  it.  As  he  stood  looking  over  the 
people's  heads,  he  saw  something  that  surprised  him. 
Just  beneath  the  lamps  in  which  the  sacred  fire  bums, 
and  in  front  of  every  one,  Efim  saw  an  old  man  in 
a  grey  cout,  whose  bald,  shining  head  w-^a  just  like 
Elisha  Bodrof. 

•  It  is  like  him,'  thought  Efim,  *  but  it  cannot  be 
Elisha.  He  could  not  have  got  ahead  of  me.  The 
ship  before  ours  startea  a  week  sooi  er.  He  could  not 
have  caught  that ;  and  he  was  not  on  ours,  for  I  saw 
every  pilgrim  on  board.' 

Hardly  had  Efim  thought  this,  when  the  little  old 
uan  began  to  pray,  and  bowed  three  timet;:  once 
forwards  to  God,  then  once  on  each  side — to  the 
brethren.  And  as  he  turned  his  head  to  the  right, 
Efim  recognized  him.  It  was  Elisha  Bddrof  himself, 
with  his  dark,  curly  beard  turning  grey  at  the  cheeks, 
with  his  brows,  his  eyes  and  nose,  and  his  expression 
of  face.     Yes,  it  was  he  ! 

Efim  was  very  pleased  to  have  found  his  comrade 
again,  and  wondered  how  Elisha  had  got  ahead  of 
him. 

'  Well  done,  Elisha  ! '  thought  he.  '  See  how  he  has 
pushed  ahead.     He  must  have  come  across  some  one 
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who  showed  him  the  way.  When  we  get  out,  I  will 
find  him,  get  rid  of  tlus  fellow  in  the  skull-oap,  and 
keep  to  Elisha.  Perhaps  he  will  show  me  how  to  get 
to  the  front  also.' 

Ef{m  kept  looking  out,  so  as  not  to  lose  sight  of 
Elisha.  But  when  the  Mass  was  over,  the  crowd 
began  to  sway,  pushing  forward  to  kiss  the  tomb,  and 
pushed  Efim  aside.  He  was  again  seized  with  fear 
lest  his  purse  should  be  stolen.  Pressing  it  with  his 
hand,  he  began  elbowing  throuch  the  crowd,  anxious 
only  to  get  out.  When  he  reached  the  open,  he  went 
about  for  a  long  time  searching  for  Elisha  both  outside 
and  in  the  Church  itself.  In  the  cells  of  Uie  Church 
he  saw  many  people  of  all  kinds,  eating,  and  drinking 
wine,  and  rea^g  and  sleeping  there.  But  Elisha  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen..  So  Efim  returned  to  the  inn 
witl  h.'iving  fotmd  his  comrade.  That  evening  the 
pilg  the  skull-cap  did  not  t  sa  up.    He  had  gone 

off  ,  .  ut  repaying  the  rouble,  and  Efim  was  left 
alone. 

The  next  day  Efim  went  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  again, 
with  an  old  man  from  Tambdf,  whom  he  had  met  on 
the  ship.  He  tried  to  get  to  the  front,  but  was  again 
pressed  back ;  so  he  stood  by  a  pillar  and  prayed. 
He  looked  before  him,  and  there  in  the  foremost  place 
under  the  lamps,  close  to  the  very  Sepulchre  of  the 
Lord,  stood  Misha,  with  his  arms  spread  out  like 
a  priest  at  the  altar,  and  with  his  bald  head  all  shining. 

'  Well,  now,'  thought  Efim,  *  I  won't  lose  him  ! ' 

He  pushed  forward  to  the  front,  but  when  he  got 
there,  there  was  no  Elisha:  he  had  evidently  gone 
away. 

Again  on  the  third  day  Efim  looked,  and  saw  at  the 
Sepulohre,  in  the  holiest  place,  Elisha  standing  in  the 
signt  of  all  men,  his  arms  outspread,  and  his  eyes 
gazing  upwards  as  if  he  saw  something  above.  And 
his  bald  head  was  all  shining. 

*  Well,  this  time,'  thought  Efim,  *  he  shall  not  escape 
me  I  I  will  go  and  stand  at  the  door,  then  we  can't 
miss  one  another  1  * 
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Efim  went  out  and  stood  by  the  ^mv  i'J[  pixs*  noon. 
Every  one  had  passed  out,  but  svdi  Eliaha  diiJ  not 
appear. 

Efim  remained  six  weeks  in  Jert)  -f.I"m,  and  went 
everywhere :  to  Bethlehem,  and  to  Bethany,  and  to 
the  Jordan.  He  had  a  new  shirt  sealed  at  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  for  his  burial,  and  he  took  a  bottle  of  water 
from  the  Jordan,  and  some  holy  earth,  and  bought 
candles  that  had  been  lit  at  the  sacred  flame.  In  eight 
places  he  inscribed  names  to  be  prayed  for,  and  he 
spent  all  his  money,  except  just  enough  to  get  home 
with.  Then  he  started  homeward.  He  walked  to 
Jaffa,  sailed  thence  to  Odessa,  and  walked  home  from 
there  on  foot. 

zi 

Efim  travelled  the  same  road  he  had  come  by ;  and 
as  he  drew  nearer  home  his  former  anxiety  returned, 
as  to  how  affairs  were  getting  on.  in  his  absence.  '  Much 
water  flows  away  in  a  year,'  the  proverb  says.  It 
takes  a  lifetime  to  build  up  a  homestead,  but  not  long 
to  ruin  it,  thought  he.  And  he  wondered  how  his  son  . 
had  managed  without  him,  what  sort  of  spring  they 
were  having,  how  the  cattle  had  wintered,  and  whether 
the  cottage  was  well  finished.  When  Efim  came  to 
the  district  where  he  had  parted  from  Elisha  the  summer 
before,  he  could  hardly  believe  that  the  people  living 
there  were  the  same.  The  year  before  they  had  been 
starving,  but  now  they  were  living  in  comfort.  The 
harvest  had  been  good,  and  the  people  had  recovered, 
and  had  forgotten  their  former  misery. 

One  evening  Efim  reached  the  very  place  where 
Elisha  had  remained  behind ;  and  as  he  entered  the 
village,  a  little  girl  in  a  white  smock  ran  out  of  a  hut. 

'  Daddy,  daddy,  come  to  our  house  ! ' 

Efim  meant  to  pass  on,  but  the  little  girl  would  not 
let  him.  She  took  hold  of  his  coat,  laughing,  and 
pulled  him  towards  the  hut,  where  a  woman  with 
a  small  boy  came  out  into  the  porch  and  beckoned 
to  him. 
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*  Come  in,  grandfather.'  ehe  said.     *  Have  supoer  and 
spend  the  night  with  us.*  H«pper  ana 

So  Efim  went  in. 

ihllutL^  weU  ask  about  Elisha,'  he  thought.  '  I  fancy 
this  M  the  very  hut  he  went  to  for  a  drink  of  wate?' 
The  woman  helped  him  off  with  the  W  he^arS;d 

iiim  Mt  down  to  table,  and  set  milk,  curd-cakes  and 
porridge  before  him.  Efim  thanked  he?,  and  praised 
W  h/ad.''  "^^"^  *"  *  P"«^°^-     ^«  woman'^shoo^ 

saidl^^'K  wJ^ti'^^'*  i**  r^°°°^«  Pagrims.'  she 
said.      It  was  a  pilgnm  who  showed  us  what  hfe  is 

^  a7m^«/'r?.  ^T^**^S!l  °*  ^^'  *^^d  God  pushed 
us  almost  to  death.    We  reached  such  a  nass  liS 

I'^T'  f  ;i*  ^^  t"  *f/ J"  '^^d  helpless  wTthCth^g 
to  eat.  And  we  should  have  died,  Lt  that  God^t 
an  old  man  to  help  us-just  such  a  one  m  ^u  He 
came  m  one  day  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  waterf  saw  the 
state  we  were  in  took  pity  on  us,  and  remained  with 
"  .  He  gave  us  food  and  drink,  and  set  us  on  our  feet 
agam  ;  and  he  redeemed  our  l^d,  and  b^ughra  c^J 
and  horse  and  gave  them  to  us.'  "oug^i;  a  cart 

'  We  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  man,  or  an  anirel 

from  God     He  loved  us  all.  pitied  us  all°  and  went 

^I?!.'"*^^"*^  ^^^""^  ^  ^^  ^*°^«.  «o  that  we  dTt 

me  now !     There  I  lay  waiting  for  dpath    T„h^^  ;» 

comes  a  bald-headed  ofd  man.  Ve  wSnJt  I^^W 

much  to  look  at.  and  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  wS 

I.  smner  that  I  am,  thought  to  myself  •   "  Wh^d^Xl 

come^ro^ng  about  he^  for  T  "^iLd  ju^tS^r^'^hat 

he  did  !    As  soon  as  he  saw  us.  he  let  down  his  bae 

on  this  very  spot,  and  untied  it.'  ^' 

.^re  the  little  giri  joined  in. 

No,  Granny,'  said  she.  'first  he  put  it  down  hem 

m  the  middle  of  the  hut.  anrl  f h««  i.„  &i  .r®^  Z*®'^® 
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of  the  hut,  and  then  he  lifted  it 


on  to  the 
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And  they  began  discussing  and  recallina  all  he  haW 

1,^1*  "^'gj*!.*^®  peasant  himself  came  home  on  h,.. 

«m«^'w^J'°*  ^°^®  T^  «>°"^d  aU  have  died  in  our 

We^ed  to  hve  hke  ammals ;  he  made  human  bei^s 

So  that  IS  how  he  got  aheaa  '  thonphf  Ff.'r« 

but'He7I°'r^.^°^  ^*^«  ^'<^  ^ced  myXimL"- 
but  He  has  certamly  accepted  his  • '  ^"grimage, 

nut  ^nl!'^"!^?^  ^^''?.  ^^«  ^^'•e^ell  to  the  people  who 

XII 

the  work  Sd  KCeo't^'*'5k7S?gy  T"''  "<' 

h.  Sr  *  vCtr  off  ^^■'' '"?? «"«' "  y^™" ' ' 
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The  old  man  grew  angry,  and  Btruok  his  son. 

In  the  morning  Efim  went  to  the  village  Elder  to 
complain  of  his  son's  conduct.  As  he  was  passing 
Elishas  house,  his  friend's  wife  greeted  him  from  the 
porch.  -*  i^o 

*  How  do  you  do,  neighbour,'  she  said.  *  How  do 
you  do,  dear  friend  ?  Did  you  get  to  Jerusalem 
kiaiely  ? 

Efim  stopped. 

'Yes,  thank  God,»  he  said.  'I  h»  »^^PAn  there. 
I  lost  sight  of  your  old  man,  but  I  hear  n.  ^ot  home 

The  old  woman  was  fond  of  talking : 

*  Yes,  neighbour,  he  has  come  back,'  said  she.  '  He  's 
been  back  a  long  time.  Soon  after  Assumption.  I 
tnmk  It  was,  he  returned.  And  we  were  glad  the  Lord 
had  sent  him  back  to  us  !  We  were  duU  without  him. 
We  cjm  t  expect  much  work  from  him  any  more,  his 
vears  for  work  are  past ;  but  still  he  is  the  head  of  the 
household  and  it 's  more  cheerful  when  he 's  at  home. 
And  how  glad  our  lad  was !  He  said,  "  It 's  like  beinff 
without  sunlight,  when  fathei  's  away ! "  It  was  duU 
without  him,  dear  friend.  We're  fond  of  him,  and 
take  good  care  of  hiiu.' 

'  Is  he  at  home  now  ?  * 

*  He  is,  dear  friend.  He  is  with  his  bees.  He  is 
biymg  the  swarms.  He  says  they  are  swarming  weU 
tbis  year.  The  Lord  has  given  such  strength  to  the 
bees  that  my  husband  doesn't  remember  the  like. 

ine  LiOid  IS  not  rewarding  us  according  to  our  sins  " 
be  says.  Come  in,  dear  neighbour,  he  will  be  so  dad 
to  see  you  again.' 

Efim  passed  through  the  passage  into  the  yard  and 
to  tHe  apiary,  to  see  Elisha.  There  was  Elisha  in  his 
grey  coat,  without  any  face-net  or  gloves,  standing 
under  the  birch  trees,  looking  upwards,  his  arms 
stretched  out  and  his  bald  head  shining,  as  Efim  had 
seen  him  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem :  and 
above  him  the  sunlight  shone  through  the  birehes  as 
the  flames  of  fire  had  done  in  the  holy  place,  and  the 
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golden  bees  flew  round  his  head  like  a  halo,  and  did 
not  sting  him. 

Efim  stopped.  The  old  woman  called  to  her  hus- 
band. 

*  Here  's  your  friend  come,'  she  cried. 

Elisha  looked  round  with  a  pleased  face,  and  came 
towards  Efim,  gently  picking  bees  out  of  his  own  beard. 
Orood-day,  neighbour,  good-day,  dear  friend.  Did 
you  get  there  safely  ?  • 

•My  feet  walked  there,  and  I  have  brought  you 
some  water  from  the  river  Jordan.  You  must  come 
to  my  house  for  it.  But  whether  the  Lord  accepted 
my  eflforts.  .  .  .'  ^ 

■7^^^.  ^^®  ^^^  ^  thanked !  May  Christ  bless  you !  • 
said  Elisha.  ^ 

EUmwaa  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  added : 
My  feet  have  been  there,  but  whether  my  soul,  or 
another  s,  has  beeu  thero  more  truly  . . .' 

'  That 's  God's  business,  neighbour,  God's  business,' 
interrupted  Elisha. 

•  On  my  return  journey  I  stopped  at  the  hut  where 
you  remamed  behind.  .  .  .' 

Elisha  was  alarmed,  and  said  hurriedly : 
God's  business,  neighbour,  God's  business  !    Come 
f^  ^e  cottage,  I'll  give  you  some  of  our  honey.* 
And  Jilwha  changed  the  conversation,  and  talked  of 
nome  affairs. 

Effm  sighed,  and  did  not  speak  to  Elisha  of  the 
people  m  the  hut,  nor  of  how  he  had  seen  him  in 
Jerusalem.  But  he  now  understood  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  one  s  vows  to  God  and  to  do  His  will,  is  for 

*th    °^^  ^®  ^^^  ^  ^^°^  ^°^®  ^^'^  ^°  Sood  to 
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WHERE  LOVE  IS.  GOD  IS 

AJjlfuT^"'  town  there  lived  a  cobbler,  Martin 
A  vd^itch  by  name.    He  had  a  tiny  room  in  a  basement, 

^r^^T"**^  °^  S"'^^  ^°°^^  <»"*  o»»  to  the  street 
IWgh  It  one  could  only  see  the  feet  of  those  who 
passed  by,  but  Martin  recognized  the  people  by  their 
boots.  He  had  lived  long  in  the  place  and  had  many 
acquaintances     ^Diere  was  hardly  a  pair  of  boots  m 

fW^S^K^T^T*  *^?*  ^^  "<>*  ^^^  o^ce  or  twice 
Jw.'J^K  ^u  ^^""-^J  ^°  he  often  saw  his  own  handiwork 
tough  the  window.  Some  he  had  re-soled,  some 
patched,  some  stitched  up,  and  to  some  he  had  even 

SSn  ^»ii''?S"'  ?^-  ^^  P^^°*^  *°  do,  for  he  worked 
ri^dT^i?^  material  did  not  charge  too  much,  and 
could  he  rehed  on.  If  he  could  do  a  job  by  the  day 
required,  he  undertook  it;  if  not,  he  told  the  truth 
and  gave  no  false  promises ;  so  he  was  weU  known  and 
never  snort  of  work. 

^a^^^il  bad  always  been  a  good  man ;  but  in  his  old 
age  he  begMi  to  think  more  about  his  soul  and  to  draw 
nearer  to  God.  While  he  stiU  worked  for  a  mwte^ 
before  he  s->t  up  on  his  own  account,  his  wife  had  died 
leavinghim  with  athree-year-oldson.  None  of  hi^ 
A?  firT^i?^'?  l^  ^^^  *^«y  ^»d  all  died  in  infanc^ 
iw«  w?""  thought  of  sending  his  little  son  to  hS 
^f^M"*»?^  ?t!^,V'  ^""^  ^^^"^  ^e  felt  sorry  to  paH 

Martin  left  his  master  and  went  into  lodgings  with 
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his  little  son.  But  he  had  no  luck  with  his  children. 
No  sooner  had  the  boy  reached  an  age  when  he  could 
help  his  father  and  be  a  support  as  wi  i  as  a  joy  to 
him,  than  he  fell  ill  and,  after  being  laid  up  .'or  a  week 
with  a  burning  fever,  died.  Martin  buried  his  son,  and 
gave  way  to  despair  so  great  and  overwhehning  that 
he  murmured  against  God.  In  his  sorrow  he  prayed 
agMn  and  again  that  he  too  might  die,  reproaching 
God  for  having  taken  the  son  he  loved,  his  only  son 
while  he,  old  as  he  was,  remained  aUve.  After  that 
Martm  left  off  going  to  church. 

One  day  an  old  man  from  Martin's  native  village, 
who  had  been  a  pilgrim  for  the  last  eight  years,  caUed 
m  on  his  way  from  Trditsa  Monastery.  Martin  opened 
his  heart  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  sorrow. 
.  A*n  ?°  longer  even  wish  to  Uve,  holy  man,'  he  said. 
All  1  ask  of  God  is  that  I  soon  may  die.  I  am  now 
quite  without  hope  in  the  world.' 

The  old  man  replied :  '  You  have  no  right  to  sav 
such  thmgs,  Martin.  We  cannot  judge  God's  ways 
Not  our  reasoning,  but  God's  will,  decides.  If  God 
willed  that  your  son  should  die  and  you  should  live  it 
must  be  best  so.  As  to  your  despair— that  coiiies 
because  you  wish  to  live  for  your  own  happiness.' 

I  What  else  should  one  live  for  ?  '  asked  Martin. 

'  For  God,  Martin,' said  the  old  man.  'He  gives  you 
life,  and  you  must  live  for  Him.  When  you  have  learnt 
to  hve  for  Him,  you  will  grieve  no  more,  and  all  will 
seem  easy  to  you.' 

Martin  was  silent  awhile,  and  then  asked :  'But  how 
IS  one  to  live  for  God  ?  ' 

The  old  man  answered :  *  How  one  may  live  for  God 
has  b^n  shown  us  by  Christ.  Can  you  read  ?  Then 
buy  ttie  Gospels,  and  read  them :  there  you  wiU  see 
how  God  would  have  you  live.     You  have  it  aU  there  ' 

These  words  sank  deep  into  Martin's  heart,  and  that 
same  day  he  went  and  bought  himself  a  Testament  in 
large  prmt,  and  began  to  read. 

At  first  he  meant  only  to  read  on  holidays,  but 
aavmg  once  begun  Lj*  found  it  made  his  heart  so  light 
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that  he  read  eveiy  day.  Sometimes  he  was  so  absorbed 
m  ha  reading  that  the  oU  in  his  lamp  burnt  out  before 
he  could  tear  himself  away  from  the  book.  He  con- 
tmued  to  read  every  night,  and  the  more  he  read  the 
more  clearly  he  understood  what  God  required  of  him 
and  how  he  might  live  for  God.  And  his  heart  grew 
lighter  and  lighter.  Before,  when  he  went  to  bed  he 
used  to  he  with  a  hearv  heart,  moanmg  as  he  thought 
of  his  httle  Kapitdn  ;  but  now  he  only  repeated  aglin 

St  ^rb;  done7  *^ '^"'' ^^^'^  *^  ^~' ^  ^"^ ' 
From  that  time  Martin's  whole  life  changed.  For- 
mer  y,  on  hoUdays  he  used  to  go  and  have  tea  at  the 
public-house,  and  did  not  even  refuse  a  glass  or  two 
of  vddka.  Sometimes,  after  having  had  a  drop  with 
a  friend,  he  left  the  public-house  not  drunk,  but  rather 
merry,  and  would  say  foolish  things  :  shout  at  a  man. 

fL^T  "ix-  ^,9^'^^  *^»*  "Of*  o*  ^^8  PMBed  away 
from  him.  His  hfe  became  peaceful  and  jm^ul.  He 
sat  down  to  his  work  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  had 
fimshed  his  days  work  he  took  the  lamp  down  from 
the  wal  stood  It  on  the  table,  fetched  his  book  from 
the  shelf  opened  it,  and  sat  down  to  read.  The  more 
he  read  the  better  he  understood,  and  the  iearer  and 
happier  he  felt  in  his  mind. 

It  happened  once  that  Martin  sat  up  late,  absorbed 
m  his  book.  He  waa  reading  Luke's  Gospel ;  and  in 
the  sixth  chapter  he  came  upon  the  verses  : 

To  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek  offer 
also  ^^e  other ;   and  from  him  that  taketh  away  thy 
cloke  ^tbhold  not  thy  coat  also.    Give  to  every  man 
that  asketh  thee ;   and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy 
goods  ask  them  not  again.    And  as  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  tc  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.' 
He  also  read  the  verses  where  our  Lord  says  : 
...  ^^  W  °a"  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  which  I  say  T    Whosoever  cometh  to  me,  and 
heareth  my  sayings,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  shew  you 
to  whom  he  IS  like :    He  is  like  a  man  which  built 
an  house,  and  digged  deep,  and  laid  the  foundation  on 
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8  rock :  and  when  the  flood  arose,  the  stream  beat 
vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  could  not  shake  it : 
for  it  /as  founded  upon  a  rock.  But  he  that  heareth. 
and  doeth  not,  's  like  a  man  that  without  a  foundation 
built  an  house  upon  the  earth,  against  which  the  stream 
did  beat  vehemently,  and  immediately  it  fell ;  and  the 
ruin  of  that  house  was  great.' 

When  Martin  read  these  words  his  soul  was  glad 
within  him.  He  took  off  his  spectacles  and  laid  them 
on  the  book,  and  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  table 
pondered  over  what  ho  had  read.  He  tried  his  owe 
bfe  by  the  standard  of  those  words,  asking  himself : 

Is  my  house  built  on  the  rock,  or  on  sand  ?  If  it 
stands  on  the  rock,  it  is  well.  It  seems  easy  enough 
while  one  sits  here  alone,  and  one  thinks  one  has  done 
all  that  God  commands  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  cease  to  be 
on  my  guard,  I  sin  again.  Still  I  will  persevere.  It 
bnngs  such  joy.    Help  me,  O  Lord  ! ' 

He  thought  all  this,  and  was  about  to  go  to  bed,  but 
was  loth  to  leave  his  book.  So  he  went  on  reading 
the  seventh  chapter— about  the  centurion,  the  widow's 
son,  and  the  answer  to  John's  disciples— and  he  came 
to  the  part  where  a  rich  Pharisee  invited  the  Lord  to 
his  house ;  and  he  read  how  the  woman  who  was 
a  sinner,  anointed  his  feet  and  washed  them  with  her 
tears,  and  how  he  justified  her.  Coming  to  the  forty- 
fourth  verse,  he  read : 

And  turning  to  the  woman,  he  said  unto  Simon, 
Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine  house, 
thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet :  but  she  hath 
wetted  my  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with 
her  hair.  Thou  gavest  mr  no  kiss  ;  but  she,  since  the 
time  I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My 
head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint:  but  she  hath 
anointed  my  feet  with  ointment.' 

He  read  these  verses  and  thought:  'He  gave  no 
water  for  his  feet,  gave  no  kiss,  his  head  with  oil  he 
did  not  anoint. . . .'  And  Martin  took  off  his  spectacles 
once  more,  laid  them  on  his  book,  and  pondered. 

'  He  must  have  been  like  me,  that  Pharisee.     He  too 
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Jfccjght  only  of  himself-how  to  get  a  oup  of  tea.  how 
W.  rL'"^  and  comfortable ;  never  a  thought  of 
hM  guest.    He  took  care  ot  himself,  but  for  his  guest 

^Jf^  i?°*^T/.  *i*f  •  Yet  who  was  the  guesr? 
like  S V^    '    ^' ^^ '*"*' ^ "*' "^^^^^  I  ^I'^ve 

beS;"he^"al1?e^?itlfe  XasIS*^.  ^'  '"^  ^^^ 

hadt^i's.id  ?hV;i^?i'ia?Ss'^eir' "  "  ^°"^  °"^ 

^He^ started  from  his  sleep.     'Who's  there?'  he 

wS^th^^^u'^^u^^  looked  at  the  door;  no  one 
was  there.    He  caUed  again.    Then  he  heard  quite 

SLTrti^J?*?*f'.?^^-  Look  out  into  the  sKt 
to-morrow,  for  I  phall  come.' 

Mwtin  roused    u'-nself,   rose   from   his   chair  and 

W^.h*^  '^"!i  V-*  ^^  '^^^  ^o^  whether  he  hS 
heard  these  words  m  a  dream  or  awake.  He  put  out 
the  lamp  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  ^ 

.„5®^*u^°"^*  he  rose  before  daylight,  and  after 
saying  his  prayers  he  Ut  the  fire  Ld  prepami  hil 
cabbage  soup  and  buckwheat  porridge.  ThWhe  1  ? 
^l^^u'  P^V^**  ^  apron,%nd  sat  down  by  the 
^dow  to  his  work.     As  he  sat  working  Martin  thouKht 

IhffK  ^  ^  *"  n  ^*  a  dream,  and  at  times  he  thought 

£tri*'^*l?*"y*'^**^«^o»°«-  '  Such  things  hfve 
happened  before  now,'  thought  he 

So  he  sat  by  the  wmdow,  looking  out  into  the  street 
more  than  he  worked,  and  whenever  any  one  i^Vd 
m  unfamihax  boota  he  would  stoop  and  Ibok  ud^m 

«  Te^"'J^l  ^^*  °'^?  '''''  ''''  '^  of  t^e  ;SLer.by 
^J^'  ™f  ^O'^-.PO'ter  passed  in  new  feltboots ; 
^^  a   water-camer.    Presently   an   old   soldier   of 

Ma^f^^*^'?-  «^r  J^^^  *^«  ^^^^  «P»de  in  hand. 
Martm  knew  him  by  his  boots,  which  weWshabby  old 

^i^"^:  «?'?*l^  ^^  ^^**^«'-  The  old  man^wS 
^ir.  luT^^/'  \  '»fi«»»»>o«ring  tradesman  kep? 
him  m  hisliouse  for  charity,  and  his  duty  was  to  help 
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the  hooM-porter.  H«  bagaa  to  «lear  mtat  the  mow 
before  Martin's  window.    MMTtin  gkmoed  «t  him  and 

then  went  on  with  his  work. 

I  'I.  .»'»*  ^•.g'owing  crazy  with  age,*  said  Martin, 
laughing  at  his  fanov.  'Stepdnitoh  comes  to  clear 
awa^  the  snow,  and  I  must  needs  imagine  it 's  Christ 
coming  to  visit  me.    Old  u  >tard  that  I  am  ! ' 

Yet  after  he  had  made  a  dozen  stitches  he  felt  drawn 
to  look  out  of  the  window  again.  He  saw  that  Stepan- 
itoh  bad  leaned  his  spade  against  the  wall,  and  wan 
either  resting  himself  or  trying  to  get  warm.  The  man 
was  old  and  broken  down,  and  had  evidently  not 
enp ugh  strength  even  to  clear  away  the  snow. 

What  if  I  called  him  in  and  gave  him  some  tea  ? ' 
thought  Martin.     '  The  samovAr  is  just  on  the  boil.' 

He  stuck  his  awl  in  its  place,  and  rose  ;  and  puttinir 
the  samovAr  on  the  taole,  made  tea.  Then  he  tapped 
the  window  with  his  fingers.  Stepdnitch  turned  and 
came  to  the  window.  Martin  beckoned  to  him  to 
come  m,  and  went  himself  to  open  the  door. 

'  Come  in,'  he  said,  '  and  warm  yourself  a  bit.  I'm 
sure  you  must  be  cold.' 

'  May  God  bless  you  ! '  Stepanitch  answered.  '  My 
bonee  do  ache  to  be  sure.'  He  came  in,  first  shaking 
off  the  snow,  and  lest  he  should  leave  marks  on  the 
floor  he  began  wiping  his  feet ;  but  as  he  did  so  he 
tottered  and  nearly  fell. 

.tmP°°'*  ^^^^}^  to  wipe  your  feet.'  said  Martin; 
1 11  wipe  up  the  floor— it 's  all  in  the  day's  work. 
Lome,  fnena,  sit  down  and  have  some  tea.' 

Filling  two  tumblers,  he  passed  one  to  his  visitor 
and  pouring  his  own  out  into  t:>  3aucer,  began  to  blow 
on  it. 

Stepdnitch  emptied  his  glass,  and,  turning  it  upside 
down,  put  the  remains  of  his  piece  of  sugar  on  the  top. 
He  began  to  express  his  thanks,  but  it  was  plain  that 
ne  would  be  glad  of  some  more. 

'Have  another  glass,'8aid  Martin,  infilling  the  visitor's 
tumbler  and  his  own.  But  while  he  drank  bis  tea 
Martm  kept  lookmg  out  into  the  street. 
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•  f "  Jo«  expecting  any  one  ?  *  asked  the  vUitor. 
♦«  f^«  expecting  anv  one  ?    Well,  now,  I'm  ashamed 

mv^^J^"*S^  *^*  "^^^^  wfach Yoan't  get  out  of 

thTkn^    Pl"?S.'  ^"®"?*  ^*»*  »^h*  I  '^as  reading 
Ind  £^^  •  *^J*  Christ  the  LordThow  he  sufiFered! 

H?  I  diw  sly?        **"  **'***•    ^*»"  *^^«  *»«««*  *«"  «^ 

T' J.1^*^®  *"*'?  **"  ^'^  ^*''  »»»^ered  Stepinitch ;  '  but 
'  ?JSP,i«»o»ot  n»M»  and  not  able  to  re4* 

earth     iSmft!:  *IT  'iSf^''*  Sl^^'^  *»«  ^»*°d  on 

fS«n/.  ^^  7^^  "^^  °°*  '®««»^e  him  weU.  Well. 
J^^  "  ^J^*"^  *l°"*  »*'  ^  **»«««»»*  how  that  man  Sd 
S^e  8*;^r  ?. v'  *^"  ^!^C^'^  ^^'  honour     Sup. 

B^thatm^^  i'  ^hat  woul(f  f  not  do  to  receive  him  I 
wut  that  man  gave  him  no  reception  at  aU.    Well 

I^Ti^Vif"  ^^""^^^  °^  *^"'  I  Han  to  d^ze  and 
as  I  dozed  I  heard  some  one  call  me  by  name  I  cot 
up  and  thought  I  heard  some  one  whisj^rSig  "Ex^ct 

S  fw  ♦!?  *®S  r^*  *^®  *™*h,  it  sank  so  into  my 
mmd  that,  though  I  am  ashamed  of  it  myself.  I  keeb 
on  expeotmg  him.  the  dear  Lord  ! '  ^  ^ 

tnn^fJ^'^A  f  ^S°^.  ^^  .^^'^  ^  "Jence.  finished  his 
tumbler  and  laid  it  on  its  side ;   but  Martin  stood  t 
up  asam  and  refilled  it  for  him. 
...  ^9^'  *^k  another  glass,  bless  you  !    And  I  was 

one'^^but  ^;*^°"  .V  ""^"^  °^  ^^'^^  *«d  dtspised  no 
rae.  but  went  mostly  among  common  folk.     He  went 

jnthplam  people,  and  chose  his  disciples  from  among 
the  likes  of  us  from  workmen  like  us,  simiers  that  wf 
u  t,  i^®  ^no  raises  himself,"  he  said.  "  shall  he 
""-nnlf,  ^^ ^:;H?  i!''"^^^^^  himself  shdl  be  ra^^ 

feet  He  who  would  be  first,"  he  said    "let  him 

be  the  servant  of  aU ;  because,"  he  said?"  blessti  aro 
the  poor,  the  humble,  the  meek,  and  the  merS' ' 
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Stepdnitoh  forgot  his  tea.  He  was  an  old  man. 
easily  moved  to  tears,  and  as  he  sat  and  listened  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

*Come,  drink  some  more/  said  Martin.  But  Ste- 
p&nitch  crossed  himself,  thanked  him,  moved  away  his 
tumbler,  and  rose. 

*  Thank  you,  Martin  Avd^itch,*  he  said,  *  you  have 
given  me  food  and  comfort  both  for  soul  and  body.* 

*  You'rte  very  welcome.  Come  again  another  time. 
I  am  glad  to  have  a  guest,'  said  Martin. 

Stepdnitch  went  awav  ;  and  Martin  poured  out  the 
last  of  the  tea  and  drank  it  up.  Then  he  put  away  the 
tea  things  and  sat  down  to  his  work,  stitching  the  back 
seam  of  a  boot.  And  as  he  stitched  he  kept  looking 
out  of  the  window,  waiting  for  Christ,  and  thinking 
about  him  and  his  doings.  And  bis  head  was  full  of 
Christ's  sayings. 

Two  soldiers  went  by :  one  in  Government  boots, 
the  other  in  boots  of  his  own ;  then  the  master  of 
a  neighbouring  house,  in  shining  golosbes ;  then  a 
baker  carrying  a  basket.  All  these  passed  on.  Then 
a  woman  came  up  in  worsted  siockings  and  peasant- 
made  shoes.  She  passed  the  window,  but  stopped  by 
the  wall.  Martin  glanced  up  at  her  through  the 
window,  and  saw  that  she  was  a  stranger,  poorly 
dressed,  and  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  She  stopped 
by  the  wall  with  her  back  to  the  wind,  trying  to  wrap 
the  baby  up  though  she  had  hardly  anything  to 
wrap  it  m.  The  woman  had  only  summer  clothes  on, 
and  even  they  were  shabby  and  worn.  Through  the 
window  Martin  heard  the  baby  crying,  and  the  woman 
trying  to  soothe  it,  but  unable  to  do  so.  Martin  rose, 
and  going  out  of  the  door  and  up  the  steps  he  called 
to  her. 

*  My  dear,  I  say,  my  dear  !  * 

The  woman  heard,  and  turned  round. 

'Why  do  you  stand  out  there  with  the  baby  in  the 
cold  ?  Come  inside.  You  can  wrap  him  up  better  in 
a  warm  place.    Come  this  way  1 ' 

The  woman  was  surprised  to  see  an  old  man  in  an 
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out  the  porridge  ^also.  fut  tt.  ^mX^;a8^ot^! 
rwdy  so  he  spread  a  cloth  on  tK^e  ^dTx?^ 
only  the  soup  and  bread.  wrvea 

*  Sit  down  and  eat  mv  dear,  and  I'll  mind  the  babv 
Why  bless  me,  I've  hadf  children  of  my  own  -I  K^nw 
how  to  manage  them.'  "^myown,  i  taiow 

f  .w^^kT**™*?  *'''°"®^  ^^'^^'  w»d  sitting  down  at  th« 
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him  with  his  fing-r ;  £e  drove  his  flnier strai Atl^th- 
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no  on.  wonld  have  me ,  they  «S  I™ '^"IJSv^! 
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looking  and  thin.  Now  I  have  just  been  to  see  a 
tradesman's  wife  (a  woman  from  our  villa^  is  in  service 
with  her)  and  she  has  promised  to  take  me.  I  thought 
it  was  all  settled  at  last,  but  she  tells  me  not  to  come 
till  next  week.  It  is  far  to  her  place,  and  I  am  fagged 
out,  and  baby  is  quite  starved,  poor  mite.  Fortunately 
our  landlady  has  pity  on  us,  and  lets  us  lodge  free,  else 
I  don  t  know  what  we  shoiild  do.' 

Martin  sighed.  'Haven't  you  any  warmer  cloth- 
ing ? '  he  asked. 

*  How  could  I  get  warm  clothing  ?  '  said  she.  *  Why, 
I  pawned  my  last  shawl  for  sixpence  yesterday.' 

Then  the  woman  came  and  took  the  child,  and 
Martin  got  up.  He  went  and  looked  among  some 
things  that  were  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  brought 
back  an  old  cloak. 

'  Here,'  he  said,  *  though  it 's  a  worn-out  old  thing, 
it  will  do  to  wrap  him  up  in.' 

The  woman  looked  at  the  cloak,  then  at  the  old 
man,  and  taking  it,  burst  into  tears.  Martin  turned 
away,  and  groping  under  the  bed  brought  out  a  small 
trunk.  He  fumbled  about  in  it,  and  again  sat  down 
opposite  the  woman.    And  the  woman  said : 

The  Lord  bless  you,  friend.  Surely  Christ  must 
have  sent  me  to  your  window,  else  the  child  would 
have  frozen.  It  was  mild  when  I  started,  but  now  see 
how  cold  it  has  turned.  Surely  it  must  have  been 
Christ  who  made  you  look  out  of  your  window  and  fake 
pity  on  me,  poor  wretch  ! ' 

Martin  smiled  and  said,  *  It  is  quite  true ;  it  was  he 
made  me  do  it.  It  was  no  mere  chance  made  me  look 
out.' 

And  he  told  the  woman  his  dream,  and  how  he  had 
heard  the  Lord's  voice  promising  to  visit  him  that 
day. 

'  Who  knows  ?  All  things  are  possible,'  said  the 
woman.  And  she  got  up  and  threw  the  cloak  over  her 
shoulders,  wrapping  it  round  herself  and  round  the  baby. 
Then  she  bowed,  and  thanked  Martin  once  more. 

*  Take  this  for  Christ's  sake,'  said  Martin,  and  gave 
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her8in>enoetogethershawloutofpa^m.  The  woman 
crossed  herself,  and  Martin  did  tiie  same,  uid  then  he 
saw  her  out. 

After  the  woman  had  gone,  Martin  ate  some  cabbage 
soup,  cleared  the  things  away,  and  sat  down  to  work 
again.  He  sat  and  worked,  but  did  not  forget  the 
window,  and  every  time  a  shadow  fell  on  it  he  looked 
up  at  once  to  see  who  was  passing.  People  he  knew 
and  strangers  passed  by,  but  no  one  remarkable. 

After  a  while  Martin  saw  an  apple-woman  stop  just 
in  front  of  his  window.  She  had  a  large  basket  but 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  many  apples  left  in  it ;  she 
had  evidently  sold  most  of  her  stock.  On  her  back 
she  had  a  sack  full  of  chips,  which  she  W8«  taking 
home.  No  doubt  she  had  gathered  them  at  some  place 
where  building  was  going  on.  The  sack  evidently  hurt 
her,  and  she  wanted  to  shift  it  from  one  shoulder  to 
the  other,  so  she  put  it  down  on  the  footpath  and, 
placing  her  basket  on  a  post,  began  to  shake  down  the 
chips  in  the  sack.  While  she  was  doing  this  a  boy  in 
a  tattered  cap  ran  up,  snatched  an  apple  out  of  the 
basket,  and  tried  to  slip  away;  but  the  old  woman 
noticed  it,  and  turning,  caught  the  boy  by  his  sleeve. 
He  began  to  struggle,  trying  to  free  himself,  but  the 
old  woman  held  on  with  both  hands,  knocked  his  cap 
off  his  head,  and  seized  hold  of  his  hair.  The  boy 
screamed  and  the  old  woman  scolded.  Martin  dropped 
his  awl,  not  waiting  to  stick  it  in  its  place,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  door.  Stumbling  up  the  steps,  and  dropping 
his  spectacles  in  his  hurry,  he  ran  out  into  the  street. 
The  old  woman  was  pulling  the  boy's  hair  and  scolding 
him,  and  threati  oing  to  take  him  to  the  police.  The 
lad  was  struggling  and  protesting,  saying,  '  I  did  not 
take  it.    What  are  you  beating  me  for  ?    Let  me  go  ! ' 

Martin  separated  them.  He  took  the  boy  by  the 
hand  and  said,  *  Let  him  go,  Qranny.  Forgive  him  for 
Christ's  sake.' 

'  I'll  pav  him  out,  so  that  he  won't  forget  it  for  a 
year  !    I'll  take  the  rascal  to  the  police  ! ' 

Martin  began  entreating  the  old  woman. 
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said  he.    'And 
you    take   the 


*  Let  him^o.  Granny.  He  won't  do  it  again.  Let 
him  go  for  Carist's  sake  ! ' 

The  old  woman  let  go,  and  the  boy  wished  to  run 
away,  but  Martin  stopped  him 

*  Ask  the  Granny  8  forgiveness  ! 
don't  do  it    another  time.     I  saw 
apple.* 

The  bov  began  to  cry  and  to  beg  pardon. 

*  That  8  ri^t.  And  now  here  's  an  apple  for  you,' 
and  Martin  took  an  apple  from  the  basket  and  gave  it 
to  the  boy,  saying,  *  I  will  pay  you.  Granny.' 

*  You  will  spoil  them  that  way,  the  young  rascals,' 
said  the  old  woman.  *  He  ought  to  be  whipped  so  that 
he  should  remember  it  for  a  week.' 

'  Oh,  Granny,  Granny,'  said  Martin, '  that 's  our  way 
— ^but  it  'a  not  God's  way.  If  he  should  be  whipped  for 
stealing  an  apple,  what  should  be  done  to  us  for  our 
sins  ? ' 

The  old  woman  was  silent. 

And  Martin  told  her  the  parable  of  the  lord  who 
forgave  his  servant  a  large  debt,  and  how  the  servant 
went  out  and  seized  his  (£btor  by  the  throat.  The  old 
woman  listened  to  it  all,  and  the  boy,  too,  stood  by 
and  listened. 

'  God  bids  us  forgive,'  said  Martin,  *  or  else  we  shall 
not  be  forgiven.  Forgive  every  one ;  and  a  thought- 
less youngster  most  of  all.' 

The  old  woman  wagged  her  head  and  sighed. 

*  It 's  true  enough,^aid  she,  *  but  they  are  getting 
terribly  spoilt.' 

*  Then  we  old  ones  must  show  them  better  ways,' 
Martin  replied. 

*  That 's  just  what  I  say,'  said  the  old  woman.  *  I 
have  had  seven  of  them  myself,  and  only  one  daughter 
is  left.'  And  the  old  woman  b^an  to  tell  how  and 
where  she  was  living  with  her  daughter,  and  how  many 
grandchildren  she  had.  *  There  now,'  she  said,  *  I  have 
but  little  strength  left,  yet  I  work  hard  for  the  sake 
of  my  grandchildren ;  and  nice  children  they  are,  too. 
No  one  comes  out  to  meet  me  but  the  children.    Little 
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Annie,  now,  won't  leave  me  for  any  one.  **  It  *b  grand- 
mother,  dear  grandmother,  darung  grandmotner."  * 
And  the  dd  woman  completely  softened  at  the  thou|^t. 

*  Of  course,  it  was  only  his  childishness,  Qod  help 
him,'  said  she,  referring  to  the  boy. 

As  the  old  woman  was. about  to  hoist  her  sack  on 
her  back,  the  lad  sprang  forwud  to  her,  sajring,  *  Let 
me  carry  it  for  you.  Granny.    I'm  going  that  way.* 

The  old  woman  nodded  her  head,  and  put  the  sack 
on  the  bov's  back,  and  they  went  down  the  street 
together,  the  old  woman  quite  forgetting  to  ask  Murtin 
to  pay  for  the  apple.  Martin  atood  and  watched  them 
aa  they  went  along  talking  to  each  otber. 

When  they  were  out  of  sight  Martin  went  back  to 
the  house.  Having  found  his  spectacles  unbroken  on 
the  steps,  he  picked  up  his  awl  and  sat  down  again  to 
work.  He  worked  a  uttle,  but  could  soon  not  see  to 
pass  the  bristle  through  the  holes  in  the  leather ;  and 
presently  he  noticed  the  lamplighter  passing  on  his 
way  to  ught  the  street  lamps. 

*  Seems  it 's  time  to  light  up,*  thought  he.  So  he 
trimmed  his  lamp,  hung  it  up,  and  sat  down  again  to 
work.  He  finished  off  one  boot  and,  turning  it  about, 
examined  it.  It  was  all  right.  Then  he  gathered  Lis 
tools  together,  swept  up  we  cuttings,  put  away  the 
bristles  and  the  thread  and  the  awls,  ana,  taking  down 
the  lamp,  placed  it  on  the  table.  Theu  he  took  the 
Gospels  from  the  shelf.  He  meant  to  open  them  at  the 
place  he  had  murked  the  day  before  with  a  bit  of 
morocco,  but  the  book  opened  at  another  place.  As 
Martin  opened  it,  his  yesterday's  dream  came  back  to 
his  mind,  and  no  sooner  had  he  thought  of  it  than  he 
seemed  to  hear  footsteps,  as  though  some  one  were 
moving  behind  him.  Slartin  turned  round,  and  it 
BSOTMO  to  him  as  if  people  were  standing  in  the  dark 
eatmut  but  he  coula  not  make  out  who  tJiey  were. 
And  a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear :  *  Miurtin,  Martin, 
don't  you  know  ma  ?  * 

*  Who  is  it  7 '  muttered  Martin. 

*  It  is  I,*  said  the  voioo.    And  out  of  tha  dark  comer 
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stepped  Stepanitch,  who  smiled  and  vanishing  like 
a  cloud  was  seen  no  more. 

*  It  is  1/  said  the  voice  again.  And  out  of  the  dark- 
ness stepped  the  woman  with  the  baby  in  her  arms, 
and  the  woman  smiled  and  the  baby  laughed,  and  they 
too  vanished. 

*  It  is  I,'  said  the  voice  once  more.  And  the  old 
woman  and  the  boy  with  the  apple  stepped  out  and  both 
smiled,  and  then  tiiey  too  vanished. 

And  Blartin's  soul  grew  glad.  He  crossed  himself, 
put  on  his  spectacled,  and  began  reading  the  Gospel 

{ust  where  it  had  opened;  uidf  at  the  top  of  the  page 
le  read: 

'  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye  gave  me  meat :   I  was 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  in.* 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  read : 

*  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  my  brethren, 
even  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  me '  {Matt.  xxv). 

And  Martin  understood  that  his  dream  had  come 
true;  and  that  the  Saviour  had  really  come  to  him 
that  day,  and  he  had  welcomed  him. 
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PART  III 
A   FAIRY  TALE 

a 

THE  STORY  OF  IVAn  THE  FOOL, 

AND  OF  HIS  TWO  BBOTHEBS,  SIMON  THE  SOLDIXB  AND 
TAsIb  THB  STOUT  ;  AND  0»  HIS  DUMB  SISTEB  HABTHA, 
AND  0»  THB  OLD  DEVIL  AND  THB  THBEB  LITTLE  IMPS. 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  certain  province  of  a  certain 
country,  there  lived  a  rich  peasant,  who  had  three 
sons :  Simon  the  Soldier,  Tar^  the  Stout,  and  Iv4n 
the  Fool,  beside?  an  unmarried  daughter,  Martha,  who 
was  deaf  and  dumb.  Simon  the  Soldier  went  to  the 
wars  to  serve  the  king;  Taras  the  Stout  went  to 
a  merchant's  in  town  to  trade,  and  Ivan  the  Fool  stayed 
at  home  with  the  lass,  to  till  the  ground  till  his  back 
bent. 

Simon  the  Soldier  obtained  high  rank  and  an  estate, 
and  married  a  nobleman's  daughter.  His  pay  was 
large  and  his  estate  was  large,  but  yet  he  co^d  not 
make  ends  meet.  What  the  husband  earned  his  lady 
wife  sqyiandered,  and  they  never  had  money  enough. 

So  Simon  the  Soldier  went  to  his  estate  to  cdlect 
the  income,  but  his  steward  said, '  Where  is  any  income 
to  come  from  ?  We  have  neither  cattle,  nor  tools,  nor 
horse,  nor  plough,  nor  harrow.  We  must  first  get  all 
these,  and  then  the  money  will  come.' 

Then  Simon  the  Soldier  went  to  his  father  and  said : 
*You,  father,  are  rich,  but  have  given  me  nothing. 
Divide  what  you  have,  and  give  me  a  third  part,  that 
I  may  improve  my  estate.' 
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But  the  old  man  said :  *  You  brought  nothing  into 
my  house ;  why  should  I  give  you  a  third  part  ?  It 
would  be  unfair  to  Iv&n  and  to  the  girL' 

But  Simon  answered,  *  He  is  a  fool ;  and  she  is  an 
old  maid,  and  deaf  and  dumb  besides  ;  what 's  the  good 
of  property  to  them  ?  ' 

The  old  man  said,  'We  will  see  what  Iv&n  sajrs 
about  it/ 

And  Ivdn  said,  *  Let  him  take  what  he  wants.* 

So  Simon  the  Soldier  took  his  share  of  his  father's 
goods  and  removed  them  to  his  estate,  and  went  off 
again  to  serve  the  king. 

Tards  the  Stout  also  gathered  much  money,  and 
married  into  a  merchant's  family,  but  still  he  wanted 
more.  So  he,  also,  came  to  his  father  and  said,  *  Give 
me  my  portion.' 

But  tne  old  man  did  not  wish  u>  give  Tards  a  share 
either,  and  said,  *You  brought  nothing  here.  Ivdn 
has  earned  all  we  have  in  the  house,  and  why  should 
we  wrong  him  and  the  girl  ?  ' 

But  Tar&s  said,  *  What  does  he  need  ?  He  is  a  fool ! 
He  cannot  marry,  no  one  would  have  him ;  and  the 
dumb  lass  does  not  need  anything  either.  Look  here, 
Iv4n  i '  said  he,  *  give  me  half  the  com ;  I  don't  want 
the  tools,  and  of  the  live  stock  I  will  take  only  the  grey 
stallion,  which  is  of  no  use  to  you  for  the  plough.* 

Iv&n  laughed  and  said,  *  Take  what  you  want.  I  will 
work  to  earn  some  more.' 

So  they  gave  a  share  to  Tar^  also ;  and  he  carted 
the  com  away  to  town,  and  took  the  grey  stallion. 
And  Iv&n  was  left  with  one  old  mare,  to  lewl  las  peasant 
life  as  before,  and  to  support  his  father  and  mother. 

n 

Now  the  old  Devil  was  vexed  that  the  brothers  had 
not  quarrelled  over  the  division,  but  had  parted  peace* 
fully ;  and  he  summoned  three  imps. 

'Look  here,'  said  he,  'there  are  three  brothers: 
Simon  the  Soldier,  TariU  the  Stout,  and  Iv&n  the  Fool. 
They  should  have  quarrelled,  but  are  living  peaceably 
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and  meet  on  friendly  tenns.  The  fool  Iv&n  has  spoilt 
the  whole  business  for  me.  Now  you  three  go  and 
tackle  those  three  brothers,  and  worry  them  till  they 
scratch  each  other's  eyes  out !  Do  you  think  you  can 
do  it  ?  * 

*  Yes,  we'll  do  it,'  said  they. 

'  How  will  you  set  about  it  ?  * 

*  Why,'  said  they,  *  first  we'll  ruin  them.  And  when 
th^  haven't  a  crust  to  eat  we'll  tie  them  up  together, 
and  then  they'll  fight  each  other,  sure  enough  ! 

*  lliat  's  capitiJ  ;  I  see  you  understand  your  bu8i> 
ness.  Go,  and  don't  come  back  till  you're  set  them 
by  the  ears,  or  I'll  skin  you  alive  ! ' 

The  imps  went  oflE  into  a  swamp,  and  began  to  con- 
sider how  they  should  set  to  work.  They  deputed 
and  disputed,  each  wanting  tiie  lightest  job ;  but  at 
last  they  decided  to  cast  lots  which  of  the  brothers 
each  imp  should  tackle.  If  one  imp  finished  ..  task 
before  the  others,  he  was  to  come  and  help  them.  So 
the  imps  cast  lots,  and  appointed  a  time  to  meet  again 
in  the  swamp  to  learn  who  had  succeeded  and  who 
needed  help. 

The  appointed  time  came  round,  and  the  imps  met 
again  in  the  swamp  as  agreed.  And  each  began  to  tell 
how  matters  stood.  l£e  first,  who  had  undertaken 
Simon  the  Soldier,  began :  *  My  business  is  going  on  well. 
To-morrow  Simon  will  return  to  lus  father's  house.* 

His  comrades  asked,  '  How  did  you  manage  it  ?  * 

*  first,'  says  he,  *  I  made  Simon  so  bold  that  he 
olered  to  conquer  the  whole  world  for  his  king ;  and 
the  king  made  him  his  general  and  sent  him  to  fight 
the  King  of  India.  They  met  for  battle,  but  the  night 
before,  I  damped  all  the  powder  in  Simon's  camp,  and 
made  more  straw  soldiers  for  the  Indian  King  than  you 
could  count.  And  when  Simon's  soldiers  saw  the  straw 
soldiers  surroxmding  them,  they  grew  frightened.  Simon 
ordered  them  to  fire ;  but  their  cannons  and  guns 
would  not  go  off.  Then  Simon's  soldiers  were  quite 
fri^tened,  and  ran  like  sheep,  and  the  Indiui  King 
slaughtered   them.    Simon   was   disgraced.    He   has 
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been  deprived  of  his  estate,  and  to-morrow  they  intend 
to  execute  him.  There  ia  only  one  day's  work  left  for 
me  to  do ;  I  have  just  to  let  him  out  of  prison  that  he 
may  escape  home.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  ready  to 
help  whicheyer  of  you  needs  me. 

Then  the  second  imp,  who  had  Tar&s  in  hand,  began 
to  tell  how  he  had  fared.  '  I  don't  want  any  help,' 
said  he,  *  my  job  is  going  all  right.  Tar&s  can't  hold 
out  for  more  than  a  week.  First  I  caused  him  to  grow 
greedy  and  fat.  His  covetousness  became  so  great 
that  whatever  he  saw  he  wanted  to  buy.  He  has 
spent  all  his  money  ii^  buying  immense  lots  of  goods, 
and  still  continues  to  buy.  Already  he  has  begun  to 
use  borrowed  money.  His  debts  hang  like  a  weight 
round  his  neck,  and  he  is  so  involved  that  he  can  never 
get  clear.  In  a  week  his  bills  come  due,  and  before 
then  I  will  spoil  all  his  stock.  He  will  be  unable  to 
pay  and  will  have  to  go  home  to  his  father.' 

Then  they  asked  the  third  imp  (Ivan's),  '  And  how 
are  you  getting  on  ?  ' 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  my  affair  goes  badly.  First  I  spat 
into  his  drink  to  make  his  stomach  ache,  and  then 
I  went  into  his  field  and  hammered  the  ground  hard 
as  a  stone  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  till  it.  I 
thought  he  wouldn't  plough  it,  but  like  the  fool  that 
he  is,  he  came  with  nis  plough  and  began  to  make 
a  furrow.  He  groaned  with  t£e  pain  in  his  stomach, 
but  went  on  ploughing.  I  broke  his  plough  for  him, 
but  he  went  home,  got  out  another,  and  again  started 
ploughing.  I  crept  under  the  earth  and  caught  hold 
of  the  ploughshares,  but  there  was  no  holding  them ; 
he  leant  heavily  upon  the  plough,  and  the  ploughshare 
was  sharp  and  cut  my  hands.  He  has  all  out  finished 
ploughing  tJ^e  field,  only  one  little  strip  is  left.  Come, 
brothers,  and  help  me ;  for  if  we  don't  get  the  better 
of  him,  all  our  labour  is  lost.  If  the  fool  holds  out 
and  keeps  on  working  the  land,  his  brothers  will  never 
know  want,  for  he  will  feed  them  both.* 

Simon  the  Soldier's  imp  promised  to  come  next  day 
to  help,  and  so  they  parted. 
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Ivdn  had  Roughed  up  the  whole  faUow.  aU  but  one 
Uttlestnp.  Heoametofinwhit.  Though  hi»  Btomaoh 
ached,  the  ploughina  muat  be  done.  He  freed  the 
harness  ropes,  turned  the  plough,  and  began  to  work. 
He  drove  one  furrow,  but  coming  back  the  plouffh 
It  "^  ^  ^  "  "  **  *^  oau^rbin  a  root     It  ^ 

It  the  imp,  who  had  twisted  his  Tegs  round  the  plouirh- 

share  and  was  holding  it  back. 
I  •  What  a  strange  thing  I '  thought  Ivto.    '  Hiere 

I  were  no  roots  here  at  aU,  and  yet  here 's  a  root' 

Ivto  pushed  his  hand  deep  into  the  furrow,  groped 
about  and,  feehng  something  soft  seized  hold  ofit 
and  poUed  rt  out  It  was  black  like  a  root  but  it 
wnMled.    Why,  it  was  a  live  imp  I 

I.    ??*S  "^^^  ^^8,' '  '^^  1^*°'  »»id  he  Ufted  his 
hand  to  dash  it  against  the  plough,  but  the  imp  squealed 

i  ;  ^°**  h«rt  me,  and  ru  do  anything  you  teU  me  to.* 

[-  What  can  you  do  ?  ' 

*  Anything  you  tell  me  to.' 
Iv&n  scratched  his  head. 

*  My  stomach  aches,'  said  he ;  *  can  you  cure  that  ' ' 
Certamly  I  can.' 

*  Well  then,  do  so.' 

The  imp  went  down  into  the  furrow,  searohed  about 
scratched  with  his  claws,  and  pulled  out  a  bunch  of 
three  httle  roots,  which  he  hftnded  to  Iv4n. 
I  '  Here,'  says  he,  *  whoever  swallows  one  of  these  will 

be  cured  of  any  illness.' 

IvAntook  the  rr-^ts,  separated  them,  and  swaUowed 
rae.  The  pam  it  his  stomach  was  cured  at  once. 
The  imp  again  begged  to  be  let  off ;  •  I  wiU  jump  right 
mto  the  earth,  and  never  come  back,'  said  he. 

AU  right'  said  Ivin ;   *  begone,  and  God  be  with 
you  I 

And  as  soon  as  Ivdu  mentioned  God,  the  imp  plunged 
mto  the  earth  like  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water.  Onlv 
a  hole  was  left  "^ 
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IvAn  pat  th«  other  two  pieoM  of  root  into  his  cap 
and  went  on  with  his  ploughing.  He  ploughed  ihe 
strip  to  the  end,  turned  hu  plough  orer,  and  went  home. 
He  unharnessed  the  horse,  entered  the  hut,  and  there 
he  saw  his  elder  brother,  Simon  the  Soldier  and  his 
wife,  sitting  at  sapper.  Simon's  estate  had  been  con- 
fisoated,  he  himself  had  barely  managed  to  escape 
from  prison,  and  he  had  come  back  to  lire  in  his  father's 
house. 

Simon  saw  Iv&n,  and  said :  *  I  have  come  to  live 
with  you.  Feed  me  and  my  wife  till  I  get  another 
appointment.' 

All  rig^t,'  said  Iv4n,  '  you  can  stay  with  us.' 

But  when  Iv4n  was  about  to  sit  down  on  the  bench, 
the  lady  disliked  the  smell,  and  said  to  her  huslMtnd : 
*  I  cannot  sup  with  a  dirty  peasant.' 

So  Simon  the  Soldier  ttdi,  '  My  lady  says  you  don't 
smell  nice.    You'd  better  so  and  eat  outside. 

*  AIL  right,'  said  ItAu  ;  ^  any  way  I  must  spend  the 
night  outside,  for  I  have  to  pasture  the  mare.' 

So  he  took  some  bread,  and  his  coat,  and  went  with 
the  mare  into  the  fields. 
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Having  finished  his  work  that  night,  Simon's  imp 
came,  as  agreed,  to  find  Iv&n's  imp  and  help  him  to 
subdue  the  fool.  He  came  to  the  field  and  searched 
and  searched ;  but  instead  of  his  comrade  he  found 
only  a  hole. 

*  aearly,'  thought  he,  *  some  evil  has  befallen  my 
comrade.  I  must  take  his  place.  Hie  field  is  ploughed 
up,  so  the  fool  must  be  tackled  in  the  meadow.' 

So  the  imp  went  to  the  meadows  and  flooded  Iv&n's 
hayfield  with  water,  which  left  the  gnus  all  covered 
with  mud. 

Ivdn  returned  from  the  pasture  at  dawn,  sharpened 
his  scythe,  and  went  to  mow  the  hayfield.  He  began 
to  mow.  but  had  only  swung  the  scythe  once  or  twice 
when  the  edge  turned  so  that  it  would  not  cut  at  all. 
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bat  needed  r.biiMpwiiiig.  IvAa  •traggleri  on  for 
•while,  and  theasairf;  •IfinoBood.  rnnit  go  home 
•Dd  bring  *  tool  to  straighten  tie  lOTthe,  and  I'll  mt 
a  ehnnk  of  breK*^  t  the  same  time.  If  I  have  to 
■pend  a  weeL    .ere.  T  won't  leave  till  the  mowing  *b 

The  imp  htn  tn  and  thought  to  himself.  'Hiis 
fooliiatoui  i:  I  can't  get  round  him  thii  way. 
I  most  try  ec.ne  c  <  ,  r  dodge.' 

^^*°  pS?*"'' '  '  'H^  «ned  hi«  scythe,  and  began  to 
mow.  The  Im.  ci  ,n  L'  .  tKj  grass  and  began  to 
catch  ^  scy  .6  by  -.*  eel.  sending  the  point  into 
me  earth,  ir. ..  lu '  k  ae  work  very  hard,  bat  he 
mowed  the  wh<  to  mei  i^  except  one  UtUe  bit  which 
was  m  the  swamp,  li,.  :  ..p  crept  into  the  swamp  and. 
thought  he  to  himself.  '  Though  I  cut  my  pawsl  will 
not  let  hun  mow. 

Ivin  reached  the  swamp.  The  grass  didn't  «eem 
thick,  but  yet  it  resisted  the  scythe.  Iv4n  grew  angry 
and  began  to  swing  the  scythe  with  aU  his  might, 
llie  imp  had  to  give  in ;  he  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  sc^e.  and.  seeing  it  was  a  bad  business,  he  scram- 
Med  mto  a  bush.  Iv4n  swung  the  scythe,  caught 
ttie  bush,  and  cut  off  half  the  imp's  tail.  Then  he 
finished  mowing  the  grass,  told  his  sister  to  rake  it 
up,  and  went  himself  to  mow  the  rye.  He  went  with 
the  scythe,  but  the  dook-taUed  imp  was  there  first, 
uid  entangled  the  rye  so  that  the  scythe  was  of  no  use. 
But  Ivto  went  home  and  got  his  sickle,  and  began  to 
reap  with  that,  and  he  reaped  the  whole  of  the  rye. 

Now  It  8  time,'  said  he,  '  to  start  on  the  oats.' 

.T  ij  ..  l^iK  *™P  *»«*"*  *^".  »nd  thought. 
Icouldn't  get  the  better  of  him  on  the  rye,  but  I  shall 
on  the  oats.    Only  wait  till  the  morning.' 

In  the  morning  the  imp  hurried  to  the  oat  field, 
Dut  the  oats  were  akeady  mowed  down  !  IvAn  had 
mowed  them  by  night,  in  order  that  less  grain  should 
shake  out.    The  imp  grew  angry. 

'He  has  cut  me  all  over  and  tired  me  out— the  fool. 
U  IS  worse  than  war.    The  accursed  fool  never  sleeps  ; 
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one  oM't  keep  ap  with  him.  I  wiU  get  into  hii  stAoks 
DOW  and  rot  tbem.' 

So  the  imp  entered  the  rye,  and  crept  among  the 
Bheaye*.  and  thev  began  to  rot.  He  heated  Uiem. 
grew  warm  himeeff,  and  fell  aaleep. 

Ivto  hamewed  the  mare,  and  went  with  the  laM  to 
cart  the  rye.  He  oame  to  the  heaps,  and  began  to 
pitch  the  rye  mto  the  cart  He  tosMd  twolfeavee. 
»  iw!!**?..'**r*"^  hi.  fork-right  into  the  imp's  back. 
He  lift,  the  fork  and  seee  on  the  prongs  a  hre  imp, 
dook-taUed,  strugglmg,  wriggling,  and  trying  to  jump 

I  What,  you  nasty  thing,  are  yo«  hem  again  ?  * 
I  m  another,'  said  the  imp.    '  The  first  was  my 

•  w  n  .     ^j       ^  ^^  ^^  brother  Simon.' 

WeU,  said  Iv4n,  '  whoever  you  are,  you've  met  the 
same  fate ! 

He  was  about  to  dash  him  against  the  cart,  but  the 
imp  cned  out :    '  Let  me  off,  and  I  will  not  only  let 
you  alone,  but  I'll  d.  anything  you  tell  me  to  do.*^ 
What  can  you  do  ?  ' 

'  I  CM»  make  soldiers  out  of  anything  you  like ' 

^  But  what  use  are  they  ?  ' 

'  You  can  fum  them  to  any  use ;  they  can  do  any- 
thing you  please.'  ^ 
'  Can  they  sing  ?  ' 
I  Yes,  if  you  want  them  to.* 

*  All  right ;  you  may  make  me  some.' 

And  the  imp  said,  '^Here,  take  a  sheaf  of  rye,  th«i 
bump  It  upright  on  the  ground,  and  simply  say  : 

'O  sheaf  !    my  slave 
This  order  gave : 
Where  a  straw  has  been 
Let  a  soldier  be  seen  ! ' 

IvL  took  the  sheaf,  struck  it  on  the  gr^t^nd,  and 
said  what  the  imp  had  told  him  to.  The  s^ieaf  »ell 
asunder,  and  all  the  straws  changed  into  soldiers,  ith 
a  trumpeter  and  a  drummer  playing  in  front,  so  that 
tbere  was  a  whole  raiment. 
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Iv&n  laughed. 

'  How  clever !  *  said  he.  '  This  is  fine  1  How  pleased 
the  oris  will  be  1 ' 

'  Now  let  me  go,*  said  the  imp. 

*No,'  said  Iv&n,  *I  must  make  my  soldiers  of 
thrashed  straw,  otherwise  good  grain  wUl  be  wasted. 
Teach  me  how  to  change  them  back  again  into  the 
sheaf.    I  want  to  thrash  it.' 

And  the  imp  said,  *  Repeat : 

*'Let  each  be  a  straw 
Who  WM  soldier  before, 
For  my  true  slave 
This  order  gave  !" ' 

Iv4n  said  this,  and  the  sheaf  reappeared. 
Again  the  imp  began  to  beg,  *  Now  let  me  go  ! ' 

*  All  right.'  And  Iv4n  pressed  him  against  the  side 
of  the  cart,  held  him  down  with  his  hand,  and  pulled 
him  off  the  fork. 

'  God  be  with  you,'  toid  he. 

And  as  soon  as  he  mentioned  Qod,  the  imp  plunged 
into  the  earth  like  a  stone  into  water.  Only  a  hole 
was  left. 

Ivin  returned  home,  and  there  was  his  oihot  brother, 
Tar&s  with  his  wife,  sitting  at  supper. 

Tahbs  the  Stout  had  failed  to  pajr  his  debts,  had  run 
away  from  his  creditors,  and  had  come  home  to  his 
father's  house.  When  he  saw  Iv&n,  *  Look  here,'  said 
he,  '  till  I  can  start  in  business  again,  I  want  you  to 
keep  me  and  my  wife.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Ivdn,  '  you  can  live  here,  if  you 
like.' 

Ivan  took  off  his  coat  and  sat  down  to  table,  but  the 
merchant's  wife  said :  *  I  cannot  sit  at  table  with  this 
clown,  he  smells  of  perspiration.' 

Then  Tar&s  the  Stout  said,  *  Iv&n,  you  smell  too 
strong.    Go  and  eat  outside.' 

*  All  right,'  said  Iv&n,  tdcing  some  bread  and  going 
into  the  yard.  *  It  is  time,  anyhow,  for  me  to  go  and 
pasture  tne  miwe.' 
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Tar68*s  imp,  being  also  free  that  night,  came,  as 
agreed,  to  help  his  comrades  subdue  Iv4n  the  Pool. 
He  came  to  the  cornfield,  looked  and  looked  for  his 
comrades — ^no  one  was  there.  He  only  found  a  hole. 
He  went  to  Uie  meadow,  and  there  he  found  an  imp's 
tail  in  the  swgmp,  and  another  hole  in  the  rye  stubble. 

*  Evidently,  some  ill-luck  has  befallen  my  comrades,' 
thou^t  he.  *  I  must  tb,\e  their  place  and  tackle  the 
fool.' 

So  the  imp  went  to  look  for  Ivin,  who  had  already 
stacked  the  com  and  was  cutting  trees  in  the  wood. 
The  two  brotiiers  had  begun  to  feel  crowded,  living 
together,  and  had  told  Ivan  to  cut  down  trees  to  build 
new  houses  for  them. 

The  imp  ran  to  the  wood,  climbed  among  the  branches, 
and  bqgan  to  hinder  Iv&n  from  felling  the  trees.  Ivan 
undercut  one  tree  so  that  it  should  fall  dear,  but  in 
^tiling  it  turned  askew  and  caught  among  <"  ome  branches. 
I^^  cut  a  pol»  with  which  to  lever  it  aside,  and  with 
difficulty  contrived  to  bring  it  to  the  ground.  He- set 
to  work  to  feU  another  tree — again  the  same  thing 
occurred ;  and  with  all  his  efforts  he  could  hardly  get 
the  tree  dear.  He  began  on  a  third  tree,  and  again 
the  same  thing  happened. 

Iv&n  had  hoped  to  cut  down  half  a  hundred  small 
trees,  but  had  not  felled  even  half  a  score,  and  now  the 
night  was  come  and  he  was  tired  out.  The  steam  from 
him  spread  like  a  mist  through  the  wood,  but  still  he 
stuck  to  his  work.  He  undercut  another  tree,  but  his 
back  began  to  ache  so  that  he  could  not  stand.  He 
drove  his  axe  into  the  tree  and  sat  down  to  rest. 

The  imp,  noticing  that  Ivdn  had  stopped  work,  grew 
cheerful. 

*  At  last,'  thought  he,  *  he  is  tired  out !  He  will 
give  it  up.    Now  I  can  take  a  rest  myself.* 

He  seated  himself  astride  a  branch  and  chuckled. 
But  soon  Ivan  got  up,  pulled  the  axe  out,  swuag.  it, 
and  smote  the  tree  from  the  opposite  side  with  such 
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force  that  the  tree  gave  way  at  once  and  came  crash- 
ing down.  The  imp  had  not  expected  this,  and  had 
no  time  to  get  his  feet  clear,  and  the  tree  in  breaking, 
gripped  his  ^w.  IvAn  began  to  lop  off  the  branches, 
when  he  noticed  a  live  imp  hanging  in  the  tree  I  Iv&n 
was  surprised. 

*  What,  you  nasty  thing,'  says  he,  '  so  you  are  here 
again!' 

*  I  am  another  one,'  says  (he  imp.  '  I  have  been 
wittyour  brother  Taris.' 

*  whoever  you  are,  you  have  met  your  fate,*  said 
Ivto,  and  swinging  his  axe  he  was  about  to  strike  him 
with  the  haft,  but  the  imp  begged  for  meroy :  *  Don't 
strike  me,  said  he,  *  and  I  wUl  do  anytibina  you  tell 
me  to.*  J       B  J      ^^ 

'  What  can  you  do  ?  * 

\  I  can  make  money  for  vou,  as  much  as  you  want.' 
All  right,  make  some.^    So  the  imp  showed  him 
how  to  do  it. 

*  Take,'  said  he,  *  some  leaves  from  this  oak  and  rub 
them  in  your  hands,  and  gold  wiU  faU  out  on  the 
ground.' 

Iv&n  took  some  leaves  and  rubbed  tht^t^^  and  geld 
ran  down  from  his  iiands.  *""' 

*  This  stuff  WiU  do  fine,'  said  he,  '  for  the  feUows  to 
play  with  on  their  he  lidays.' 

*  No^  let  me  ^o,'  said  the  imp. 

*  AU  right,'  said  Ivto,  and  taking  a  lever  he  set  the 
imp  ftee.  Now  begone!  And  God  be  with  you.' 
•ays  he.  ^    ' 

And  as  soon  as  he  mentioned  God,  the  imp  plunited 
into  the  eartn,  like  a  stone  into  watc,.  Only  atole 
was  left.  *^ 


So  the  brothers  built  houses,  and  began  to  live  apart ; 
and  Iv4n  fimshed  the  harvest  work,  brewed  beerrand 
invited  his  brothers  to  spend  the  next  holiday  with 
mm.    His  brothers  would  not  come. 

•  We  don't  care  about  peasant  fewts,'  said  they. 
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So  Ivto  Mitertoineci  the  peasants  and  their  wives, 
and  drank  until  he  was  rather  tipsy.  Then  he  went 
into  the  street  to  a  ring  of  dancers ;  and  going  up  to 
them  he  told  the  women  to  sing  a  song  in  his  honour ; 
*  for,'  said  he,  '  I  will  give  you  something  you  never 
saw  in  your  lives  before  ! ' 

The  women  laughed  and  sang  his  praises,  and  when 
they  had  finished  they  said,  'Now  let  us  have  your 
gift.* 

'  I  will  bring  it  directly,*  said  he. 

He  took  a  seisd-basket  and  ran  into  the  woods.  The 
women  laughed.  *  He  is  a  fool ! '  said  they,  and  they 
began  to  talk  of  something  else. 

But  soon  Ivdncame  running  back,  carrying  the  basket 
full  of  somethhii;  heavy. 

*  Shidl  I  give  it  jon  ?  * 

*  Yes  !  give  it  to  us.* 

Ivin  took  a  handful  of  gold  and  threw  it  to  the 
women.  Ycu  should  have  seen  them  throw  themselves 
upon  it  to  pick  it  up  !  And  the  men  around  scrambled 
for  it,  and  snatched  it  from  one  another.  One  old 
woman  was  nearly  crushed  to  death.    Ivan  laughed. 

*  Oh,  you  fook  ! '  says  he.  *  Why  did  you  cruish  the 
old  grandmother  ?  Be  quiet,  and  I  will  nve  yon  some 
more,'  and  he  threw  them  some  more.  The  people  all 
crowded  round,  and  Iv4n  threw  them  all  the  gold  he 
had.  They  asked  for  more,  but  Ivto  said,  *  I  htkve  no 
more  just  now.  Another  time  I'll  give  you  some  more. 
Now  let  us  dance,  and  you  can  sing  me  your  songs.' 

The  women  began  to  sing. 

*  Your  songs  are  no  good,'  says  he. 

*  Where  wm  you  find  better  ones  ?  '  say  they. 

*  I'll  soon  show  you,*  says  he. 

He  W3nt  to  the  bam,  took  a  sheaf,  thrashed  it,  etood 
it  up,  and  bumped  it  on  the  ground. 

*  Now,'  said  he : 

*  O  sheaf  !    my  slave 
This  order  gave: 
Where  a  straw  has  been 
Let  a  soldier  be  sera ! ' 
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And  tiie  «heaf  feU  Monder  and  became  so  many 
Boldiere.  The  drum*  and  trumpeta  began  to  play. 
Iv4n  ordered  the  soldiers  to  pUy  and  sing.  He  led 
tton  out  mto  the  street,  and  tiie  people  were  amazed. 
The  soldiers  pUyed  and  sang,  and  then  Ivto  (for- 
bidding  any  one  to  foUow  him)  led  them  bach  to  the 
thnshmg  ground,  changed  them  into  a  sheaf  again, 
and  threw  it  in  its  place. 

He  then  went  home  and  lay  down  in  the  stables  to 
sleep. 


these  things  next 


vn 

Simon  the  Soldier  heard  of  all 
mormng,  and  went  to  his  brother. 

'  Tell  me,'  says  he,  *  where  you  got  those  soldiers 
irom,  and  where  you  have  taken  them  to  ?  ' 

I  What  does  it  matter  to  you  ?  '  said  Ivan. 
What  does  it  matter  ?    Why,  with  soldiers  one  csa 
do  anjrthing.    One  can  win  a  kingdom.' 

Iv4n  wondered. 
T.,1*  *^y « *  iaid  he ;  '  Why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ? 
1 11  make  you  as  many  as  you  like.    It 's  weU  the  lass 
and  L  have  thrashed  so  much  straw.' 

Iv&n  took  Lis  brother  to  the  bam  and  said : 

.  u  u  ^®'®'  ^  ^  "**^  yo"  ''ome  soldiers,  you  must 
take  them  away  at  once,  for  if  we  have  to  feed  them, 
thw  wUl  eat  up  the  whole  village  in  a  day.' 

Simon  the  Soldier  promised  to  lead  the  soldiers 
away ;  and  Ivan  began  to  make  them.  He  bumped 
a  sheaf  on  the  thrashing  floor— a  company  appeared. 
He  bumped  another  sheaf,  and  there  was  a  second 
company.  He  made  so  many  that  they  covered  the 
held. 

*  Will  that  do  7 '  he  asked. 

Simon  was  overjoyed,  and  said:  'That  wiU  do! 
Thank  you,  Ivan  !  * 

'All  right,'  said  Iviii.  'If  you  want  more,  come 
back,  and  I U  make  them.  Kiere  is  plenty  of  straw 
this  season.'  "^ 

Simon  the  Soldier  at  onoe  took  ^command  of  his 
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army,  ooUeoted  and  organized  it,  and  went  off  to  make 
war. 

Hardly  had  Simon  the  Soldier  gone,  when  Tar&s  the 
Stout  oame  along.  He,  too,  had  heard  of  yesterday's 
affair,  and  he  said  to  his  brother : 

*  Show  me  where  yon  get  gold  money  I  If  I  only 
had  some  to  start  with,  I  could  make  it  bring  me  in 
money  from  all  over  the  world.' 

Iv^  was  astonished. 

*  Really  ! '  said  he.  *  You  should  have  told  me 
sooner.    I  will  make  you  as  much  as  you  Uke.' 

His  brother  was  delighted. 

*  Give  me  three  baskets-full  to  begin  with.' 

*  All  right,'  sud  Iv&n.  *  Come  into  the  forest ;  or, 
better  stUl,  let  us  harness  the  mare,  for  you  won't  be 
able  to  carry  it  all.' 

They  drove  to  the  forest,  and  Iv&a  began  to  rub  the 
oak  leaves.    He  made  a  great  heap  of  gold. 

*  Will  that  do  ?  ' 
Tarda  was  overjoyed. 

*  It  will  do  for  the  present,'  said  he.  '  Thank  vou, 
Ivan ! ' 

'  All  right,*  says  Iv&n,  '  if  you  want  more,  come  back 
for  it.    Tbere  are  plentv  of  leaves  left.' 

Tar^  the  Stout  gathered  up  a  whole  cartload  of 
money,  and  went  off  to  trade. 

So  the  two  brothers  went  away:  Simon  to  fight, 
and  Taras  to  buy  and  sell.  And  Simon  the  Soldier 
conquered  a  kingdom  for  himself ;  and  Taras  the  Stout 
made  much  money  in  trade. 

When  the  two  brothers  met,  each  told  the  Obher: 
Simon  how  he  got  the  soldiers,  and  Taris  how  he  got 
the  money.  And  Simoi  the  Soldier  said  to  his  brother, 
*  I  have  conquered  a  kingdom  and  live  in  grand  stvle, 
but  I  have  not  money  enough  to  keep  my  soldiers. 

And  Tarda  Uie  Stout  said,  *  And  I  have  made  much 
money,  but  the  trouble  is,  I  have  no  one  to  guard  it* 

Then  said  Simon  the  Soldier,  'Let  us  go  to  our 
brother.  I  will  tell  him  to  make  more  soldiers,  and 
will  give  them  to  you  to  guard  your  money,  and  you 
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him  to  make  money  for  me  to  feed  mv 
men.'  ' 

And  tiiev  drove  away  to  Iv4n;  and  Simon  said, 
Ueat  brother,  I  have  not  enough  soldiers ;  make  me 
another  couple  cf  ricks  or  so.' 
Ivin  shook  his  head. 

•  No  1 »  says  he,  *  I  will  not  make  any  more  soldiers.* 
^  But  you  promised  you  would.* 

I  t^^T  ^  promised,  but  I  won't  make  any  more.* 

•  But  why  not,  fool  ?  ' 

'  Because  your  soldiers  killed  a  man.  I  was  plough- 
ing the  other  dav  near  the  road,  and  I  saw  a  woman 
takina  a  coffin  along  in  a  cart,  and  crying.  I  asked 
her  who  was  dead.  She  said,  "  Simon's  soldiers  have 
killed  my  husband  in  the  war."  I  thought  the  soldiers 
would  only  play  tunes,  but  thej  have  killed  a  man. 
1  won  t  give  you  any  more.' 

And  he  stuck  to  it,  and  would  not  make  any  more 
soldiers.  *^ 

Tar^  the  Stout,  too,  began  to  beg  IvAn  to  make 
^™  ™o»  gold  money.    But  Ivdn  shook  his  head. 
No,  I  won't  make  any  more,'  said  he. 

•  Didn't  you  promise  ?  ' 

•  I  did,  but  1*11  make  no  more,'  said  he. 
•Why  not,  fool?' 

•Because  your  gold  coins  took  away  the  cow  from 
Jmohael  8  daughter.* 
;  How  ? ' 

•  Singly  took  it  away  !  Michael's  daughter  had  a 
cow.  Her  children  used  to  drink  the  milk.  But  the 
other  dayher  chUdren  came  to  me  to  ask  for  milk. 
1  said.  Where 's  your  cow  ?  "  They  answered,  "  The 
Bteward  of  Tards  the  Stout  came  and  gave  mother 
three  bits  of  gold,  and  she  gave  him  the  cow,  so  we 
have  nothmg  to  drink."  I  thought  you  were  only 
going  to  play  with  the  gold  pieces,  but  you  have  taken 
the  children's  cow  away.  I  will  not  give  you  any 
more.  «»       ^  j 

And  Iv4n  stuck  to  it  and  would  not  give  him  any 
more.    So  the  brothers  went  away.    And  as  they 
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went  they  diiouflMd  how  they  could  meet  their  diffi- 
culties.   And  Simon  said : 

*  Look  here,  I  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  give  me 
money  to  feed  my  soIdierB,  and  I  will  give  yon  half 
my  kingdom  with  soldiers  enough  to  guard  your 
money.*  Taris  agreed.  So  the  brothers  divided  what 
they  possessed,  and  both  became  kings,  and  boUi 
were  rich. 

▼m 

Iv&n  lived  at  home,  supporting  his  father  and  mother 
and  working  in  the  fields  with  his  dumb  sister.  Now 
it  happened  that  Ivin's  yard-dog  fell  sick,  grew  mangy, 
and  was  near  dying.  Iv&n,  pitying  it,  got  some  bread 
from  his  sister,  put  it  in  his  cap,  can^  it  out,  and 
threw  it  to  the  dog.  But  the  cap  was  torn,  and  together 
with  the  bread  one  of  the  little  roots  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  old  dog  ate  it  up  with  the  bread,  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  swallowed  it  uie  jumped  up  and  b^an  to  play, 
bark,;and  wag  her  tail — ^in  short  became  quite  well  again. 

The  father  and  mother  saw  it  and  were  amazed. 

*  How  did  you  cm  9  the  dog  ?  '  asked  they. 

Iv&n  answered :  *  I  had  two  little  roots  to  cure  any 
pain,  and  she  swallowed  one.* 

Now  about  that  tuie  it  happened  that  the  King's 
daughter  fell  ill,  and  the  King  proclaimed  in  every 
town  and  village,  that  he  would  reward  any  one  who 
could  heal  her,  and  if  any  unmarried  man  could  heal 
the  ICing's  daughter  he  should  have  her  for  his  wife. 
This  was  proclaimed  in  Ivan's  village  as  well  as  every- 
where else. 

His  father  and  mother  called  Ivdn,  and  said  to  him : 
*  Have  you  heard  what  the  King  has  proclaimed  ?  You 
■aid  you  had  a  root  that  would  cure  any  sickness.  Go 
and  heal  the  King's  daughter,  and  you  will  be  made 
happy  for  life.* 

^  Ail  right,' said  he. 

And  Iv&n  prepared  to  go,  and  tiiey  dressed  him  in 
his  best.  But  as  he  went  out  of  the  door  he  met  a 
beggar  woman  with  a  crippled  hand. 
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I  hftye  heard/  said  she,  '  that  yoa  can  heal  people. 
I  pray  you  cure  my  arm,  for  I  oannot  eren  pat  on  my 
boots  mvself.' 

•  AU  riight,'  said  Iv4n,  and  giving  the  little  root  to 
the  boggar  woman  he  told  her  to  swaUow  it.  She 
swallowed  it,  and  was  onred.  She  was  at  onoe  able  to 
move  her  arm  freely. 

His  father  and  mother  oame  out  to  accompany  Iv&n 
to  the  King,  bat  when  they  heard  that  he  had  given 
away  the  root,  and  that  he  had  nothing  left  to  care 
the  King's  daughter  with,  they  began  to  scold  him. 
.  V^^»*y  »  beggar  woman,  bat  are  not  sorry 
for  the  King's  daughter  i '  said  they.  Bat  Iv4n  felt 
sorrv  for  the  King's  daughter  also.  So  he  harnessed 
the  horse,  put  straw  in  the  cart  to  sit  on,  and  sat  down 
to  drive  away. 

•  Where  are  you  going,  fool  ?  * 

*  To  cure  the  Ki^'s  daughter.' 

*  But  you've  nothing  left  to  cure  her  with  T  * 
'  Never  mind,'  said  he,  and  drove  off. 

He  drove  to  the  King's  palace,  and  as  soon  as  he 
stepped  cm  the  threshold  the  King's  daughter  got 
welL 

The  King  was  delighted,  and  had  Iv&n  brought  to 
him,  and  had  him  dr^sed  in  fine  robes. 

•  Be  my  son-in-law,'  said  he. 

*  All  right,'  said  Ivan. 

And  Iv4n  married  the  Princess.  Her  father  died 
soon  after,  and  Iv4n  became  King.  So  all  three  brothers 
were  now  kings. 


Tie  three  brothers  lived  and  reigned.  The  eldest 
brother,  Simon  the  Soldier,  prospered.  With  his  straw 
soldiers  he  levied  real  soldiers.  He  ordered  through- 
out his  whole  kingdom  a  levy  of  one  soldier  from  every 
ten  houses,  and  <  rch  soldier  had  to  be  tall,  and  clean 
in  body  and  in  face.  He  gathered  many  such  soldiers 
and  trained  them ;   and  when  any  one  opposed  him. 
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he  sent  these  loldien  at  once,  and  got  his  own  way,  so 
that  eveiy  one  began  to  fear  him,  and  hirlife  was  a  com- 
fortable one.  IJ^Hlatever  he  oast  his  eyes  on  and  wished 
for,  was  his.  He  sent  soldiers,  taxd  they  brought  him 
all  he  desired. 

Taris  the  Stout  also  lived  comfortably.  He  did  not 
waste  the  money  he  got  from  Iv&n,  but  increased  it 
largely.  He  introduced  law  and  order  into  his  king- 
dom. He  kept  his  money  in  cofiFers,  and  taxed  the 
people.  He  ustituted  a  poll-tax,  tolls  for  walking 
and  driving,  and  a  tax  on  shoes  and  stockings  an? 
dress  trimmings.  And  whatever  he  wished  ?or  he 
got.  For  the  sake  of  money,  people  brought  him 
ever]rthing,  and  they  offered  to  work  for  him— for 
eveiy  one  wanted  money. 

Iv&n  the  Fool,  also,  did  not  live  badly.  As  soon  as 
he  had  buried  his  father-in-law,  he  took  off  all  his 
royal  robes  and  gave  them  to  his  wife  to  put  away  in 
a  chest ;  and  he  again  donned  his  hempen  shirt,  his 
breeches  and  peasant  shoes,  and  started  again  to 
work. 

'  It 's  dull  for  me,*  said  he.     '  I'm  getting  fat  and 
have  lost  my  appetite  and  my  sleep.'    So  he  brought 
his  father  and  mother  and  his  dumb  sister  to  live  with 
him,  and  worked  as  before. 
People  said,  *  But  you  are  a  king  ! ' 
'  Yes,*  said  he,  '  but  even  a  king  must  eat.* 
One  of  his  ministers  came  to  him  and  said,  *  We  have 
no  money  to  pay  salaries.' 

•  All  right,*  says  he,  '  then  don't  pay  them.* 

*  Then  no  one  will  serve.' 

'AU  right;  let  them  not  serve.  They  will  have 
more  time  to  work ;  let  them  cart  manure.  There  is 
plenty  of  scavenging  to  be  done.' 

And  people  came  to  Ivdn  to  be  tried.  One  said. 
He  stole  my  money.*  And  Ivan  said,  'All  right, 
that  shows  that  he  wanted  it.* 

And  they  all  cot  to  know  that  Ivan  was  a  fool.  And 
his  wife  said  to  him,  *  People  say  that  you  are  a  fool.* 

'  All  right,'  said  Ivdn. 
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His  wife  thought  and  thought  about  it,  but  she  also 
was  a  fool. 

'  Shall  I  go  a«ainst  mv  husband  T  When  the  needle 
goes  the  thread  follows/  said  she. 

So  she  took  off  her  royal  dress,  put  it  away  in  a  chest» 
and  went  to  the  dumb  girl  to  learn  to  work.  And  she 
learned  to  woi^  and  b^an  to  help  her  husband. 

And  all  the  wise  men  left  Ir&n^  kingdom  ;  only  the 
fools  remained. 

Nobody  had  money.  They  lived  and  worked.  They 
fed  tibemselves ;  and  they  fed  others. 


The  old  Devil  waited  and  waited  for  news  from  the 
imps  of  their  having  ruined  the  three  brothers.  But 
no  news  came.  So  he  went  himself  to  inquire  about 
it.  He  searched  and  searched,  but  instead  of  finding 
the  three  imps  he  found  only  the  threo  holes. 

*  Evidently  they  have  failed,'  thought  he.  *  I  shall 
have  to  taoUe  it  myself.' 

So  he  went  tc  look  for  the  brotiiers,  but  they  were 
no  longer  in  their  old  places.  He  found  them  in  three 
different  kingdoms.  All  three  were  living  and  reigning. 
This  annoyed  the  old  Devil  very  much. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  *  I  must  try  my  own  hand  at  the 
job.' 

First  he  went  to  King  Simon.  He  did  not  go  to 
him  in  his  own  shape,  but  disguised  himself  as  a  general, 
and  drove  to  Simon's  palace. 

'  I  hear.  King  Simon,'  said  he,  '  that  you  are  a  great 
warrior,  and  as  I  know  that  business  well,  I  desire  to 
serve  you.' 

King  Simon  questioned  him,  and  seeing  that  he  was 
a  wise  man,  took  him  into  his  service. 

The  new  commander  began  to  teach  King  Simon 
how  to  form  a  strfmg  army. 

*  First,'  said  he,  *  we  must  levy  more  soldiers,  for 
there  are  in  your  kingdom  many  people  unemployed. 
We  must  recruit  all  the  young  men  without  exception. 
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Then  you  will  have  fire  time*  m  many  toldien  m 
formerly.  Secondly,  we  moat  get  new  riflee  and  oaniom. 
I  will  introduce  riflee  that  wul  fire  a  hundred  balls  at 
•noe;  they  will  fly  out  like  peat.  And  I  will  get 
cannons  that  will  consume  with  fire  either  man,  or 
horse,  or  walL    They  will  bum  up  everything  t ' 

Simon  the  King  listened  to  uie  new  commander. 
Ordered  all  young  men  without  exception  to  be  en^ 
rolled  as  Boldiov,  and  had  new  factories  built  in  which 
he  manufactured  large  quantities  of  improved  rifles 
and  cannons.  Then  he  made  haste  to  declare  war 
against  a  neighbouring  king.  As  soon  as  he  met  the 
other  army.  King  Smon  ordered  his  soldiers  to  rain 
balls  against  it  and  shoot  fire  from  the  cannons,  and  at 
one  blow  he  burned  Mid  cripj^ed.  hiJf  the  enemy's 
army.  The  neighbouring  king  was  so  thoroughly 
frightened  that  he  gave  way  and  surrendered  his  iHng- 
dom.    King  Simon  was  delighted. 

'  Now,'  said  he,  *  I  will  conquer  the  King  of  India.' 

But  thf  Indian  King  had  heard  about  King  Simon, 
and  had  adopted  all  his  inventions,  and  added  more  of 
his  own.  The  Indian  King  enlisted  not  only  all  the 
young  men,  but  all  the  single  women  also,  and  got 
together  a  greater  army  evMi  than  King  Simon's.  And 
he  scpied  all  King  Simon's  rifles  and  cannons,  and 
invented  a  way  of  flying  through  the  air  to  turow 
explosive  bombs  from  above. 

King  Simon  set  out  to  fight  the  Indian  King,  expect- 
ing to  beat  him  as  he  had  beaten  the  other  king ;  but 
the  scythe  that  had  out  so  well  had  lost  its  edge.  The 
King  of  India  did  not  let  Simon's  army  come  within 
gunshot,  but  sent  his  women  through  the  air  to  hurl 
down  explosive  bombs  on  to  Simon's  army.  The 
women  began  to  rain  down  bombs  on  to  the  army  like 
borax  upon  cockroaches.  The  army  ran  away,  and 
Simon  the  King  was  left  alone.  So  the  Indian  King 
took  Simon's  kuigdom,  and  Simon  the  Soldier  fled  as 
best  he  might. 

Having  finished  with  this  brother,  the  old  Devil  went 
to  King  Taras.    Changing  himself  into  a  merchant* 
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he  aettied  in  TarAa's  kinffdom,  stMiad  a  howe  of 
bosineM,  and  beoaii  ■pending  money.  He  paid  hish 
prioee  for  eveiything,  and  eveiybody  hurried  to  the 
now  merohant'a  to  get  money.  And  ao  mooh  money 
apread  among  the  people  that  they  began  to  p^y  aU 

J  mr^**^P^"*P"7'  <«»d  paid  np  aU  their  amara. 
and  Kins  Taria  rejoioed. 

Ihanka  to  the  new  merchant,'  thought  he,  *  I  ahall 
hare  more  money  than  ever ;  and  my  life  will  be  yet 
mote  comfortable.'  ^ 

And  Tar^  the  King  began  to  form  freah  plana,  and 
b^  to  bnild  a  new  palace.  He  gave  notice  that 
people  ahonld  brina  him  wood  and  atone,  and  come  to 
wort,  and  be  fixed  high  pricea  for  everything.  King 
TarAa  thought  people  would  come  in  crowda  to  work  aa 
before,  but  to  hia  aurpriae  all  the  wood  and  atone  waa 
taken  to  the  merchant'a,  and  all  the  workmen  went 
there  too.  King  Tar^  inoreaaed  hia  price,  but  the 
merchant  bid  yet  more.  King  TarAa  had  much  money, 
but  the  merchant  had  atUl  more,  and  outbid  the  Kins 
at  every  point.  ^^ 

The  King'a  palace  waa  at  a  atandatiU  ;  the  buildinc 
did  not  get  on.  " 

King  Tar&a  planned  a  garden,  and  when  autumn 
came  he  called  for  the  people  to  come  and  plant  the 
garden,  but  nobody  came.  AU  the  people  were  engaged 
diggmff  a  pond  for  the  merchant.  Winter  came,  uid 
lung  Tuaa  wanted  to  buy  aable  fura  for  a  new  over- 
coat. He  aent  to  buy  them,  but  the  meaaengera  re. 
turned  and  aaid,  'There  are  no  aablea  left.  The 
merchant  haa  all  the  fura.  He  gave  the  beat  price, 
and  made  carpeta  of  the  akins.' 

King  TarAa  wanted  to  buy  aome  atalliona.  He  aent 
to  buy  them,  but  the  messengers  returned  saying,  *  The 
merchant  haa  all  the  good  atalliona :  they  are  oarrvina 
water  to  fill  hia  pond.'  '       "«iy«ig 

All  the  King'a  afiEura  came  to  a  atandstill.  Nobody 
would  work  for  him,  for  every  one  was  busy  working 
for  the  merchant ;  and  they  only  brought  King  Tar^ 
the  merchant'a  money  to  pay  their  taxea. 
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And  the  King  ooUeoted  to  mnoh  money  tbat  be  had 
nowhere  to  store  it,  and  hit  life  became  wretolMd.  He 
oeaeed  to  form  plant,  and  would  have  been  g^ad  enungh 
Rimfdy  to  live,  out  he  waa  hardly  able  even  to  do  ibmt. 
He  ran  short  of  everything.  One  after  another  hif 
eooki,  ooaohmen,  and  aervanta  left  him  to  fo  to  the 
merchant.  Soon  he  lacked  even  food.  When  be  sent 
to  the  market  to  bay  anjrthing,  tiiere  was  nothing  to 
be  got — the  merchant  had  bou^^t  up  everything,  and 
people  only  brought  the  King  money  io  pay  their 
taxes. 

Tar&s  the  King  got  angrv,  and  banished  the  mer- 
chant from  the  country,  but  the  merchant  settled 
just  across  the  frontier,  and  went  on  an  before.  For 
■the  sake  of  the  mevchant's  money,  p«^pU'  took  every- 
thing to  him  instead  of  to  the  King. 

Things  went  badl^  with  King  Taras.  Ft .-  dayto  to- 
gether he  had  nothug  to  eat,  and  a  rumour  even  got 
about  that  the  merchant  was  boa^-^ing  that  he  would 
buy  up  the  King  himself  !  King  Tar&s  got  frightened, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

At  this  time  Simon  the  Soldier  came  to  him,  sajring, 
*  Help  me.  for  the  King  of  India  has  conquered  me.' 

But  King  Tar&8  himself  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
difficulties.  '  I  myself,'  said  he,  '  have  had  nothing  to 
eat  for  two  da^.' 

XX 

Having  done  with  the  two  brothers,  the  old  Devil 
went  to  Iv4n.  He  changed  himself  into  a  General, 
and  coming  to  Iv4n  began  to  peratiade  him  that  he 
ought  to  have  an  army. 

*  It  does  not  become  a  king,*  said  he,  *  to  be  without 
an  army.  Unly  give  me  the  order,  and  I  will  collect 
soldiers  from  among  your  peo|4e,  and  form  one.* 

Iv&n  listened  to  him.  *  All  right,*  said  Iv4n.  *  form 
an  army,  and  teach  them  to  sing  songs  well.  I  like  to 
hear  them  do  that.' 

So  the  old  Devil  went  through  Ivin's  kicguom  to 
enlist  men.    He  told  them  to  go  and  be  entered  a* 
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r^TU*"^  «•<*  ■hould  have  »  quart  of  •pirite  and 

The  people  laughed, 
it  oS-?*'"'  P**°iy  of  spirits/  said  they.    •  We  make 

tomls  of  them,  even  striped  ones  with  tassels.' 
oo  nooodY  would  enlist. 

SJeSwi'^        ^°^   ^"^^    WeshaUhaveto 

•AU  right,' said  IvAn,  'you  can  try.' 

Bo  the  old  DevU  gave  notice  that  aU  the  people  were 

whrJ^fasS.   "^^  ^"'^^  ^""^^  P"*  *°  deaS  SLy"?;: 

♦K??*'^^]*  **™*  ***  **»®  General  and  said,  *  You  say  • 
l^A    ^.u^^'i  °°*  «?  "  soldiers  the  King  wiU  put  iu 

S^«1S!.^  w*r"  i^'^li"*^  ^*^»*  wiuTappen  if  Z 
do  enhst.   We  have  heard  say  that  soldiers  get  killed  I ' 
ijes,  tbat  happens  sometimes.' 
y^en  the  peopfe  heard  thia  they  becarae  obstinate. 

h««.     w°fi.    ***•   '^^^^y-    'iietter  meet  death  at 
home.    Either  way  we  must  die.' 

Foob  I  You  are  fools  I '  said  the  old  Devil.  •  A 
soldier  may  be  killed  or  he  may  not,  but  if  you  don^ 
go^^Kmg  Ivan  will  have  you  kified  for  cert^^ii.' 

to^LWil''"  ^"^'^'  "^^  ^'^'  ^  '^  ^«  ^^^ 

i.li'ii?^®'*^^"  *'°°*.?V  *"^  *^«y' '  ^^o  wys  we  must 
^J^^l  ^*l!?r^  ^^  y*»"  8°  ~  -oldiers."  says  he. 
yro  may  be  kiUed  or  you  may  not.  but  if  you  don't 
go.  Kin«  tvin  >riU  certainly  kilf  you."  Is  th«  true  ?  ' 
vn„^  '  fu^  and  -aid,  'How  can  I,  alone,  put  all 
you  to  ooath  T  If  I  were  not  a  fool  I  would  explain 
It  toyou.  but  as  it  is.  I  don't  understand  it  myseS' 

« TS*".'\^^  ***«y'    ^0  '^l  not  serve.' 
AU  nght,'  says  he,  '  don't.' 

enhst.    And  the  old  Devil  saw  that  this  game  was  up, 
^  T  JS  «»«»ti»ted  himself  ^th  the  King 
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*Let  tu  make  war,*  says  he,  *and  conquer 
King  Iv&n's  oountiy.  It  is  troe  there  is  no  money, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  com  and  cattle  and  everythhig 
else.' 

So  the  King  of  Tarak&n  prepared  to  make  war.  He 
mustered  a  great  army,  provided  rifles  and  cannons, 
marched  to  the  frontier,  and  entered  ly&n's  kingdom. 

And  people  came  to  Iv4n  and  said,  *  The  £ng  of 
Tarak&n  is  coming  to  make  war  on  us.* 

*  All  right,'  said  ly&n,  '  let  him  come.* 

Having  crossed  the  frontier,  the  King  of  Tarakan 
sent  scouts  to  look  for  Ivin's  army.  They  looked  and 
looked,  but  there  wis  no  army !  They  waited  and 
waited  for  one  to  appear  somewhere,  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  an  army,  and  nobody  to  fight  with.  The  King 
of  Tarak&n  then  sent  to  seize  the  villages.  The 
soldiers  came  to  a  village,  and  the  people,  both  men 
and  women,  rushed  out  in  astonishment  to  stare  at 
the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  began  to  take  their  com 
and  cattle ;  the  people  let  them  have  it,  and  did  not 
resist.  The  soldiers  went  on  to  another  village ;  the 
same  thing  happened  again.  The  soldiers  went  on 
for  one  day,  and  for  two  da3rB,  and  everywhere  the 
same  thing  happened.  The  people  let  them  have 
everything,  and  no  one  resisted,  but  only  invited  the 
soldiers  to  live  with  them. 

•  Poor  fellows,'  said  they,  '  if  you  have  a  hard  life 
in  your  own  land,  why  don't  you  come  and  stay  with 
us  altogether  7 ' 

The  soldiers  marched  and  marched :  still  no  army, 
onhr  people  living  and  feeding  themselves  and  others, 
and  not  resisting,  but  inviting  the  soldiers  to  stay  and 
live  with  them.  The  soldiers  found  it  dull  work,  and 
they  came  to  the  King  of  Tarak^  and  said,  'We 
cannot  fight  here,  lead  us  elsewhere.  War  is  all  right, 
but  what  is  this  ?  It  is  like  cutting  pea-soup !  We 
will  not  make  war  here  any  more.' 

The  King  of  Tarakdn  grew  angnr,  and  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  over-mn  the  whole  kingoom,  to  destroy  the 
villages,  to  bum  the  grain  and  the  houses,  and  to 
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S^^dL°^*^.,/^*^  "  y°»  do  "o*  obey  my 
oraen.  Mid  he,  '  I  will  execute  you  all.'  '     ' 

The  soldien  wen  friflfatened.   and   beffM.   f^  ^* 
•ocording  to  the  Kin.'rK^  oSy  ^«  i^b^ 

m«a  we^«S  JS'**!?'*'  •"d  ^nly  wept    The  old 
*  Wiy  do  you  hannu«T»  they  said.    'Whydovon 

xn 
thJll!f?**^ft^^8iveitup.    He  could  not  get 

Sf  Sto  I  St^'i*  r"'  "^^^T-    So  ^«  ohangi  hS: 

EnX™     w®  8«°*1«=««»'  »nd  settled  downki  Ivan's 

bngdom.    He  meant  to  overcome  him  by  meanTof 

^jI^^H^  had  overcome  l\.rds  the  StoX 

1  wian,  says  he,    to  do  you  a  good  turn  to  teach 

Next  morning  the  fine  gentleman  went  out  into  the 
pubho  square  with  a  big  sack  of  gold  and  a  Swt  of 
paper,  and  said,  *  You  aU  live  likTswinS  I  wbh  to 
teach  you  how  to  Uve  properly.  BuUd  me  a^ous^ 
CtSl*2!?P*"*-  ^ou7hilwork.i:SlteSy^ 
"h^eSrlm'SLgjrd.^^""^^*^*^-^-'    ^d^o 

The  fools  w;ere  astonished;  there  was  no  monev  in 

SSlc^s^^^hX^.  ^'^"'-    '^^^  '^^^  •*  "e 

l^tt  "^"1?  ""'''  **^  they  are  !  •  said  they. 

And  they  began  to  exchange  their  goods  and  labour 
for  the  gent^man's  gold  pieces.  A£d  the  old  I^^ 
began,  as  m  TarAs's  kingdom,  to  be  free  iSh  hL  g^W 
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and  the  people  b^;aa  to  exchange  everything  for  gold 
and  to  do  all  sorts  of  woric  for  it. 

The  old  Devil  waa  del'^thtcMi,  and  thought  he  to  him- 
self.  *  Things  are  going  right  this  time.  Now  I  shall 
ruin  the  Fool  as  I  did  Tards,  and  I  shall  buy  him  up 
body  and  soul.* 

But  as  soon  as  the  fools  had  provided  themselves 
with  gold  pieces  they  gave  them  to  the  women  for  neck- 
laoes.  The  lasses  plaited  them  into  their  tresses,  and 
at  last  the  children  in  the  street  began  to  play  with 
the  little  pieces.  Everybody  had  plenty  of  them,  and 
they  stopped  taking  them.  But  the  fine  gentleman's 
mansion  was  not  yet  half -built,  and  the  grain  and  cattle 
for  the  year  were  not  yet  provided.  So  he  gave  notice 
that  he  wished  peojde  to  come  and  work  for  him,  and 
that  he  wanted  cattle  and  grain ;  for  each  thing,  and 
for  each  service,  he  was  ready  to  give  many  more 
pieces  of  gold. 

But  nobody  came  to  work,  and  nothing  was  brought. 
Only  sometimes  a  boy  or  a  little  girl  would  run  up  to 
exchange  an  egg  for  a  gold  coin,  but  nobody  else  came, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  eat.  And  being  hungiy,  the 
fine  gentleman  went  through  the  village  to  try  and  buy 
something  for  dinner.  To  tried  at  one  house,  and 
offered  a  gold  piece  for  a  fowl,  but  the  housewife 
wouldn't  take  it. 

'  I  have  a  lot  already,'  said  she. 

He  tried  at  a  widow's  house  to  buy  a  herring,  and 
offered  a  gold  piece. 

'I  don't  want  it,  my  good  sir,'  said  she.  •  I  have  no 
chUdren  to  play  with  if,  and  I  myself  already  have 
three  coins  as  curiositieE^.' 

He  tried  at  a  peasact's  house  to  get  bread,  but 
neither  would  the  peasant  take  money. 

..*  ^  ^"'*  ."®®1  **'*  ^^^  *»®'  *  *>»»*  »*  you  are  begging 
for  Christ's  sake ',"  wait  a  bit  and  I'U  tell  the  house- 
wife to  cut  you  a  piece  of  bread.' 
At  that  the  Devil  spat,  and  ran  away.    To  hear 
*  'For  Christ's  sake'  is  the  usual  appeal  of  Russian  bee- 
gaa  or  poor  pilgrims. 
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Christ'*  name  mentioned,  let  alone  reoeiving  anythinff 
for  Cbmt'B  sake,  hurt  him  more  than  sticking  a  lm£ 
mto  him. 

And  so  he  got  no  bread.  Every  one  had  gold,  and 
no  matter  where  the  old  DevU  went,  nobody  would 
gje  anything  for  money,  but  every  one  said,  *  Either 
bnng  something  else,  or  come  and  work,  or  receive 
what  you  want  in  charity  for  Christ's  sake.* 

But  the  old  DevU  had  nothing  but  money;  for  work 
^  had  no  Wring,  and  as  for  taldng  anything  *  for 
Christ's  sake '  he  could  not  do  Sat  ThVS^DeS 
grew  very  angiy. 

-  i^^^  ?^"  ^**  y?*  ^"^^  ^**«»  I  «»▼»  you  money  ? » 
2J?£«^  Youcanbuyevei7tlun«withgold.andiire 
anjr  kmd  of  labourer.'  But  the  fods  did  not  heed  him. 
JMo,  we  do  not  want  money,*  said  they.  *  We  have 
no  payments  to  make,  and  no  taxes,  so  what  should 
we  do  with  it  ?  * 

^e  old  DevU  lay  down  to  sleep-aupperiess. 

.  T^^^S^.'^.SJ?  ^  ^^^  **^®  FooC^eople  came 
and  asked  him,  •  What  are  we  to  do  ?  A  fine  gentle- 
man  has  turned  up,  who  likes  to  eat  and  dridc  and 
Jr??r?:®^*^"*  ^  does  not  like  to  work,  does  not  beg 
m      Chnsts  name,"  but  only  o£Fers  gold  pieces  to 

•^t^*?**®-^  ^^  ?"*  I^P^  ?»^«  him  aU  he  wanted, 
until  they  had  plenty  of  gold  pieces,  but  now  no  one 

WJti^'  anjjfimg.  mat 's  to  be  done  with  him  ? 
Ue  will  die  of  hunger  before  long.' 

Iv4n  listened. 

*  AU  right,'  says  he,  '  we  must  feed  him.  Let  him 
"^®J>y  *«ni  at  each  house  as  a  shepherd »  does.' 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  old  Devil  had  to 
begm  making  the  round. 

In  due  course  the  turn  came  for  him  to  go  to  Ivin's 
house.  The  old  Devil  came  in  to  dinner,  and  the  dumb 
girl  was  getting  it  ready. 

♦hi  «ll!i2'^''  anranged  that  the  shepherd  who  looka  after 
the  cattle  of  a  Ruseian  village  Commune  should  get  his 
board  and  lodging  at  the  houses  of  the  viUagers,  passing 
from  one  to  another  in  turn.  »«»»•"» 
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She  had  often  been  deceived  by  lazy  folk  who  came 
earlv  to  dinner— without  having  done  their  share  of 
work— and  ate  up  aU  the  porridge,  so  it  had  occurred 
to  her  to  find  out  the  sluggards  by  their  hands.  Those 
who  had  homy  hands,  she  put  at  the  table,  but  the 
otje™  got  only  the  scraps  that  were  left  over. 

The  old  DevU  sat  down  at  the  table,  but  the  dumb 
girl  seized  him  by  the  hands  and  looked  at  them— 
there  were  no  hard  places  there :  the  hands  were  clean 
and  smooth,  with  long  nails.  The  dumb  girl  gave 
a  ^unt  and  puUed  the  DevU  away  from  the  table 
And  IvAn's  wife  said  to  him,  *  Don't  be  oflFended,  fine 
gentleman.  My  sister-in-law  does  not  allow  any  one 
to  come  to  table  who  hasn't  homy  hands.  But  wait 
awhUe,  after  the  folk  have  eaten  you  shall  have  what 
IS  left.* 

The  old  Devil  was  offended  that  in  the  King's  house 

they  wished  him  to  feed  like  a  pig.    He  said  to  Ivdn, 

It  IS  a  foohsh  law  you  have  in  your  kingdom  that 

every  one  must  work  with   his  hands.    It's  your 

stupidity  that  invented  it.    Do  people  work  only  with 

a""  5^     '  ^^**  ^°  y°^  **^^^  ''^  ^^^  work  with  ? ' 

And  Ivin  said,  '  How  are  we  fools  to  know  T  We 
do  most  of  our  work  with  our  hands  and  our  backs.* 

^niat  IS  because  you  are  fools !  But  I  wiU  teach 
you  how  to  work  with  the  head.  Then  you  will  know 
that  It  IS  more  profitable  to  work  with  the  head  than 
With  the  hands.' 

Iv&n  was  surprised. 

*  If  that  is  so,*  said  he,  *  then  there  is  some  sense  in 
calling  us  fools  ! ' 

And  the  old  DevU  went  on.  '  Only  it  is  not  easy 
to  work  with  one's  head.  You  give  me  nothmg  to 
eat,  because  I  have  no  hard  places  on  my  hands,  but  you 
do  not  know  that  it  is  a  hundred  times  more  difficult  to 
work  with  the  head.  Sometimes  one's  head  quite  splits  * 

Ivan  became  thoughtful. 

'  Why,  then,  friend,  do  you  torture  youiiself  so  ?    Is 

llJ?  ®T5^  ^^^^  ^®  ^«***  "P^i^  •     Would  it  not  be 
Detter  to  do  easier  work  with  your  hands  and  your  back? ' 
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But  the  Devil  idd,  •  I  do  it  aU  out  of  pity  for  you 
footo.  If  I  didn't  tortnxe  myMlf  you  would  remain 
foola  for  ever.  But,  having  worked  with  my  head. 
I  can  now  teach  you.' 

IvAn  was  surprised. 

*I>o  teach  us  I '  said  he,  *  so  that  when  our  hands 
get  cramped  we  may  use  our  heads  for  a  change.' 

And  the  DevU  promised  to  teach  the  people.  So 
Ivto  gave  notice  throughout  the  kingdom  that  a  fine 
gentleman  had  come  who  would  teach  evervbody  how 

^  T?^^  ^^  *****'  **««^  i  **»*  ^*h  the  head  more 
could  be  done  than  with  the  hands ;  and  that  the 
peoDle  ought  all  to  come  and  learn. 

Now  there  was  in  Ivin's  kingdom  a  high  tower,  with 
rnsoy  steps  leading  up  to  a  lantern  on  the  top.  And 
ivto  took  the  genUeman  up  there  that  every  one 
nugbt  see  him. 

So  the  gentleman  took  his  place  on  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  began  to  speak,  and  the  people  came  together 
to  see  hui.  They  thought  the  gentleman  would  really 
show  them  how  to  work  with  the  head  without  usins 
the  hands.  But  the  old  DevU  only  taught  them  in 
many  words  how  they  might  live  without  working. 
The  people  could  make  nothing  of  it.  They  lookwl 
and  considered,  and  at  last  went  off  to  attend  to  their 
affairs. 

The  old  Devil  stood  on  the  tower  a  whole  day,  and 
after  that  a  second  day,  talking  aU  the  time.  But 
standmg  there  so  long  he  grew  hungry,  and  the  fools 
never  thought  of  taking  food  to  him  up  in  the  tower. 
^ey  thought  that  if  he  could  work  with  his  head 
better  than  with  his  hands,  he  could  at  any  rate  easilv 
provide  himself  with  bread. 

The  old  Devil  stood  on  the  top  of  the  tower  yet 
another  day,  talking  away.  People  came  near,  looked 
on  for  awhile,  and  then  went  away. 

And  Ivto  asked,  *  WeU,  has  the  gentleman  begun  to 
work  with  his  head  yet  ?  ' 

Not  yet,'  said  the  people;    'he's  stiU  spouting 
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Tlie  old  Devil  stood  on  the  tower  one  day  more,  but 
he  began  to  grow  weak,  so  that  he  staggered  and  hit 
his  head  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  lantern.  One 
of  the  people  noticed  it  ana  told  Ivan's  wife,  and  she 
ran  to  ner  husband,  who  was  in  the  field. 

'  C!ome  and  look,'  said  she.  *  They,  say  the  gentle- 
man is  beginning  to  work  with  his  heacL' 

Iv4n  was  surprised. 

*  Really  ?  '  says  he,  and  he  turned  his  horse  round, 
and  went  to  the  tower.  And  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  tower  the  old  Devil  was  quite  exhausted  with 
hunger,  and  was  staggering  and  knc>cking  his  head 
against  the  pillars.  And  just  as  Ivdn  arrived  at  the 
tower,  the  Devil  stumbled,  fell,  and  came  bump,  bump, 
bump,  straight  down  the  stairs  to  the  bottom,  counting 
each  step  with  a  knock  of  his  head  ! 

'  Well ! '  says  IvAn,  '  the  fine  gentleman  told  th0 
truth  when  he  said  that  "  sometimes  one's  head  quite 
splits."  Tliis  is  worse  than  blisters ;  after  such  work 
there  will  be  swellings  on  the  head.' 

The  old  Devil  tumbled  out  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  struck  his  head  against  the  ground.  Ivan  was 
about  to  go  up  to  him  to  see  how  much  work  he  had 
done— when  suddenly  the  earth  opened  and  the  old 
Devil  fell  through.    Only  a  hole  was  left. 

Ivan  scratched  his  head. 

*  What  a  nastv  thing,'  says  he.  '  It 's  one  of  those 
devils  again  I  What  a  whopper !  He  must  be  the 
father  of  them  alL' 

IvAn  is  still  living,  and  people  crowd  to  his  kingdom. 
His  own  brothers  have  come  to  live  with  him,  and  he 
feeds  them,  too.  To  every  one  who  comes  and  says, 
*  Give  me  food  ! '  Ivan  says,  *  All  right.  You  can  stay 
with  us ;  we  have  plenty  of  everytWng.' 

Only  there  is  one  special  custom  in  his  kingdom ; 
whoever  has  homy  hands  comes  to  table,  but  whoever 
has  not,  must  eat  what  the  others  leave. 
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EVIL  ALLURES,  BUT  GOOD  ENDURES 

Tbobb  lived  in  olden  times  a  good  and  kindly  man. 
He  had  this  world's  goods  in  abundance,  and  many 
slaves  to  serve  him.  And  the  slaves  prided  themselves 
on  their  master,  saying : 

*  There  is  no  better  lord  than  ours  under  the  sun. 
lie  feeds  and  clothes  us  well,  and  gives  us  work  suited 
to  our  strength.  He  bears  no  malice,  and  never  speaks 
a  harsh  word  to  any  one.  He  is  not  like  other  masters, 
who  treat  their  slaves  worse  than  cattle :  punishine 
them  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not,  and  never  giving 
them  a  f  nendly  word.  He  wishes  us  weU.  does  «oo<L 
and  speaks  kindly  to  us.  We  do  not  wish  for  a  tetter 
life. 

Thus  the  slnves  praifd  their  lord,  and  the  DevU, 
seemft  it.  wfa^i  vexed  that  slaves  should  live  in  such 
love  and  tiarmony  with  their  master.  So  getting  one 
of  them,  whose  name  was  Aleb.  into  his  power,  th© 
iJevil  ordered  him  to  tempt  the  other  slaves.  And  one 
day,  when  they  were  aU  sitting  together  resting  and 
talk  ag  of  theu:  master's  goodness,  Aleb  raised  his 
voice,  and  said : 

'  It  is  stupid  to  make  so  much  of  our  master's  good- 
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neM.  Hie  Devil  hinuelf  would  be  kind  to  yon,  if  you 
did  what  he  wanted.  We  gerve  our  maater  well,  and 
humour  him  in  all  things.  As  soon  aa  he  thinks  of 
anythinff,  we  do  it :  foreseeing  all  his  wishes.  What 
can  he  do  but  be  kind  to  us  ?  Just  try  how  it  will  be 
if,  instead  of  humouring  him,  we  do  him  some  harm 
instead.  He  will  act  like  any  one  else,  and  will  repay 
evil  for  evil,  as  the  worst  of  masters  do. 

The  other  slaves  began  denying  what  Aleb  had  said, 
and  at  last  bet  with  him.  Aleb  undertook  to  make 
their  master  angry.  If  he  failed,  he  was  to  lose  bis 
holiday  garment ;  but  if  he  succeeded,  the  other  slaves 
were  to  give  him  theirs.  Moreover,  Uiey  promised  to 
defend  him  against  the  master,  and  to  set  him  free  if 
he  should  be  put  in  chains  or  imprisoned.  Having 
arranged  this  bet,  Aleb  agreed  to  make  his  master 
angry  next  morning. 

Aleb  was  a  shepherd,  and  had  in  his  charge  a  number 
9f  valuable,  nure-bred  sheep,  of  which  his  master  was 
very  fond.  Mext  morning,  when  the  master  brought 
some  visitors  into  the  inclosure  to  show  them  the 
valuable  sheep,  Aleb  winked  at  his  companions,  as  if 
to  say: 

'  See,  now,  how  angrj  I  will  make  him.* 

All  the  other  slaves  assembled,  looking  in  at  the 
gates  or  over  the  fence,  and  the  Devil  climbed  a  tree 
near  by  to  see  how  his  servant  would  do  his  work.  The 
master  walked  about  the  inclosure,  showing  his  guests 
the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  presently  he  wished  to  show 
them  his  finest  ram. 

*  All  the  rams  are  valuable,'  said  he,  '  but  I  have 
one  with  closely  twisted  horns,  which  is  priceless. 
I  prize  him  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.' 

Startled  by  the  strangers,  the  sheep  rushed  about 
the  inclosure,  so  that  the  visitors  could  not  got  a  good 
look  at  the  ram.  As  soon  as  it  stood  still,  Aleb  startled 
the  sheep  as  if  by  accident,  and  they  all  got  mixed  up 
again.  The  visitors  could  not  make  out  which  was  the 
priceless  :am.    At  last  the  master  got  tired  of  it. 

•  Aleb,  dear  friend,'  he  said,  *  pray  catch  our  best  ram 
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for  me,  the  one  with  the  tigbtlv  twitted  hora^  0»toh 
himjery  OMefuUy,  ud  hold  hfiii  stiU  for  a  moment.' 

ooMoely  had  the  maeterwudthii,  when  Alebnuhed 

ll.*^^  ^  S*^PkH^  f  "*?•  •"'^  ^''^'^^^^d  the  price- 

3f  E?H  1    ""^"^  him  faat  by  the  wool,  he  eeiuSl  the 

left  hmd  leg  with  one  hand,  and,  b  fore  hie  mMter't 

eyw,  lifted  it  and  jerked  it  so  that  it  mapped  like 

SI*  h?*-?f  ''''  ^.  »^^«*^«-  ^6«n  Aleb  Szed  the 
n^t  hind  leg,  while  the  left  twisted  round  and  huns 
quite  hmp.    The  viaiton  and  the  slave*  ezohUmed  in 

that  Aleb  had  done  hie  task  so  cleverly.    The  maeter 

1S^!!^h"  *^'^  ■•  ^JJ^dej.  frowned,  "bent  his  head, 
^d  did  not  say  a  word.  The  visitors  and  the  slavej 
we  e  sUent,  too,  waiting  to  see  what  would  foUow. 
After  remamingsdent  <or  a  whUe,  the  master  shook 
hinwelf  as  If  to  throw  oflf  some  burden.  Then  he  lifted 
his  hesd.  and  raismg  his  eyes  heavenward,  remained  so 

Z  "fJ^""^  5T •  .  P?^«y  the  wrinkle.  ^mSbom 
his  face,  and  he  looked  down  at  Aleb  m*SVsmU? 

*  Oh,  Aleb,  Aleb  I  Your  master  bade  you  anger  me  • 
but  my  masters  stronger  than  yours,  tam^l^i 
with  you  but  I  wiU  make  yoi  master  Wry  YoJ 
are  afraid  that  I  shaU  punish  you,  and  y^^ve  W^ 

sZ5"?ot''n^^"l'^4    KnV  thenr^eb.  thr; 

S  ^f    P"""*"  y°" '  x*'"*'  *«  yo**  wish  to  be  free, 

Uk^'.^iTi,"'^  ^*';.i  '^^  y^*^  ^-    Go  where  yoJ 

.!?'?u^®?**"'^°"^y«a™en^' with  you!' 

And  the  kmd  master  returned  with  hU  gaests  to  the 

&'h  ^t"'  *^^^^.:  ^*^8  ^  teeCfeU  down 
from  the  tree,  and  sank  through  the  ground, 
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It  wm  an  early  Easter.  Sledging  waa  only  just 
over ;  snow  still  lay  in  the  yards ;  and  water  ran  in 
streams  down  the  village  street. 

Two  little  girls  from  different  houses  happened  to 
meet  in  a  lane  between  two  homesteads,  where  the 
duty  water  after  running  through  the  farm-yards  had 
formed  a  large  puddle.  One  girl  was  very  small,  the 
other  a  little  bimwr.  Their  mothers  had  dressed  them 
both  in  new  frocks.  The  little  one  wore  a  blue  frock, 
the  other  a  yeUow  print,  and  both  had  red  kerchiefs 
on  their  heads.  They  had  just  come  from  church 
when  they  met,  and  first  they  showed  each  other  their 
hnery,  and  then  they  began  to  play.  Soon  the  fancy 
took  them  to  splash  about  in  the  water,  and  the  smaller 
one  was  going  to  step  into  the  puddle,  shoes  and  aU, 
wnon  the  elder  checked  her : 

.ii^".'J  *°  '"  *°'  Malasha,*  said  she,  *  your  mother 
will  scold  you.  I  will  take  off  my  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  you  take  off  yours.' 

They  did  so ;  and  then,  picking  up  their  skirts, 
began  walking  towards  each  other  through  the  puddle. 
The  water  came  up  to  Malasha's  ankles,  and  she 
said : 

I  It  is  deep,  Akoiilya,  I'm  afraid ! ' 

Come  on,' replied  the  other.     *  Don't  be  frightened. 
It  won  t  get  any  deeper.* 
When  they  got  near  one  another,  Akoiilya  said : 
Mmd,  Maldsha.  don't  splash.     Walk  carefully  1  * 
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She  had  hardly  said  this,  when  Malasha  plumped 
down  her  foot  so  that  the  water  splashed  right  on  to 
Akoulya's  frock.  The  frock  was  splashed,  and  so  were 
Akoiilya's  eyes  and  nose.  When  she  saw  the  stains 
on  her  frock,  she  was  angry  and  ran  after  Malisha  to 
strike  her.  Malasha  was  frightened,  and  seeing  that 
she  had  got  herself  into  trouble,  she  scrambled  out  of 
the  puddle,  and  prepared  to  run  home.  Just  then 
AkoiUyas  mother  happened  to  be  passing,  and  seeing 
that  her  daughter's  skirt  was  splaahed,  and  her  sleeves 
dirty,  she  said : 

•  You  naughty,  dirty  girl,  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?  •  "^ 

•  Bfoldsha  did  it  on  purpose,'  replied  the  girl. 

At  this  Akoulya's  mother  seized  Malasha,  and  struck 
her  on  the  back  of  her  neck.  Malasha  began  to  howl 
so  that  she  could  be  heard  all  down  the  street.  Her 
mother  came  out. 

'  What  are  you  beating  my  girl  for  ?  *  said  she ;  and 
began  scolding  her  neighbour.  One  word  led  to  another 
and  they  had  an  angry  quarrel.  The  men  came  out, 
and  a  crowd  collected  in  the  street,  every  one  shouting 
and  no  one  listening.  Thev  aU  went  on  quarrelling, 
till  one  gave  another  a  push,  and  the  affair  had  very 
nearly  come  to  blows,  when  Akodlya's  old  grandmother. 
8*^W«ng  m  among  them,  tried  to  calm  them. 

What  are  you  thinking  of,  friends  ?  Is  it  right  to 
behave  so?  On  a  day  like  this,  too  !  It  is  a  time  for 
rejoicmg,  and  not  for  such  folly  as  this.' 

They  would  not  Usten  to  the  old  woman,  and  nearly 
knocked  her  off  her  feet.  And  she  would  not  have 
been  able  to  quiet  the  crowd,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Akoulya  and  Maldsha  themselves.  While  the  women 
were  abusing  each  other,  Akoiilya  had  wiped  the  mud 
oa  Her  frock,  and  gone  back  to  the  puddle.  She  took 
a  stone  and  began  scraping  away  the  earth  in  front  of 
the  puddle  to  make  a  channel  through  which  the  water 
could  run  out  into  the  street.  Presently  Malasha  joined 
her,  and  with  a  chip  of  wood  helped  her  dig  the  channel. 
Just  as  the  men  were  beginning  to  fight,  the  water 
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from  the  little  girls*  channel  ran  streaming  into  the 
street  towards  the  very  place  where  the  old  woman 
was  trying  to  pacify  the  men.  The  girls  followed  it ; 
one  running  each  side  of  the  little  stream. 

'Catch  it,  MaWsha  !  Catch  it ! '  shouted  Akoulya ; 
while  Maldsha  could  not  speak  for  laughing. 

Highly  delighted,  and  watching  the  chip  float  along 
on  their  stream,  the  little  girls  ran  straight  into  the 
group  of  men ;  and  the  old  woman,  seeing  them,  said 
to  the  men : 

'  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourselves  ?  To  go  fight- 
ing on  account  of  these  lassies,  when  they  themselves 
have  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  are  playing  happily 
together.  Dear  little  souls  !  They  are  wiser  than 
you ! ' 

The  men  looked  at  the  little  girls,  and  were  ashamed, 
and,  laughing  at  themselves,  went  back  each  to  his  own 
home. 

'  Except  ye  turn,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
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ILYAS 

«  1^3  '*°°®  i*^'.  "*  ^"^^  Government  of  Oufd, 

«fS^l  i.  °f  T^  J?:^'-  ^^  ^**^«''  ^ho  died  a  yea^ 
after  Jae  had  found  his  son  a  wife,  did  not  leave  him 
mucxi  property.  Dyas  then  had  only  seven  mares, 
two  cows,  and  about  a  score  of  sheep.  He  was  a  good 
w!1*«^'l— r®''  ^'^d  soon  began  to  acquire  more. 
He  and  his  wife  worked  from  mom  till  night;  risine 

ZJf«-  °  •''*^^"  ^^  «°^S  ^**^^  *o  ^ ;  and  hi! 
possessions  mcreased  year  by  year,    livinc  in  this 

tT?in5T.;'!i^%^^  ""^^  ^^^^^  great  Teflth.  At 
«5  .t^?i  ^'^^"S^  ^^^  ^®  ^^  200  horses,  150  head 
hlfll^'  *5^i  l:?^  "i^^P-  ^^  labourers  tended 
his  flocks  and  henfc.  and  hired  women  milked  his  mares 

VtA  ""^T^^f^^  °»a?e  kumiss  \  butter  and  cheese.  Ilyas 
had  abundance  of  everything,  and  every  one  in  the 
district  envied  him.    They  said  of  him : 

fhina  T?-*  ^^'S^**®  ™an  :  he  has  plenty  of  every, 
thing.  This  world  must  be  a  pleasant  place  for  him:' 
Feople  of  position  heard  of  Dyas  and  sought  his 
acquaintan^.  Visitors  came  to  him  from  afa?;  and 
he  welcomed  every  one,  and  gave  them  food  and  drink. 
Whoever  nught  come,  there  was  always  kumiss,  tea 
sherbet,  and  mutton  to  set  before  them.  Whenever 
vwitors  arrived  a  sheep  would  be  kiUed,  or  sometimes 
two  :  and  if  man--  nests  came  he  would  even  slaughter 
a  mare  for  then  ® 

Dyafl  had  three  children :  two  sons  and  a  daughter . 
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and  he  married  them  all  off.  While  he  was  poor,  his 
sons  worked  with  him,  and  looked  after  the  flocks  and 
herds  themselves ;  but  when  he  grew  rich  they  got 
spoiled,  and  one  of  them  took  to  drink.  The  eldest 
was  killed  in  a  brawl ;  and  the  younger,  who  had 
married  a  self-willed  woman,  ceased  to  obey  his  father, 
and  they  could  not  live  together  any  more. 

So  they  parted,  and  Ilyas  gave  his  son  a  house  and 
some  of  the  cattle ;  and  this  diminished  his  wealth. 
Soon  after  that,  a  disease  broke  out  among  Ilyas's 
sheep,  and  many  died.  Then  followed  a  bad  harvest, 
and  the  hay  crop  failed ;  and  many  cattle  died  that 
winter.  Then  the  Kirghiz  captured  his  best  herd  of 
horses ;  and  Ilyas's  property  dwindled  away.  It 
became  smaller  and  smaller,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  strength  grew  less ;  till,  by  the  time  he  was  seventy 
years  old,  he  had  begun  to  sell  his  furs,  carpets,  saddles, 
and  tents.  At  last  he  had  to  part  with  his  remaining 
cattle,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  want.  Before 
he  knew  how  it  had  happened,  he  had  lost  everything, 
and  in  their  old  age  he  and  his  wife  had  to  go  into 
service.  Ilyas  had  nothing  left,  except  the  clothes  on 
his  back,  a  fur  cloak,  a  cup,  his  indoor  shoes  and  over- 
shoes, and  his  wife,  Sham-Shemagi,  who  also  was  old 
by  this  time.  The  son  who  had  parted  from  him  had 
gone  into  a  far  country,  and  his  daughter  was  dead, 
BO  that  there  was  no  one  to  help  the  old  couple. 

Their  neighbour,  Muhammad-Shah,  took  pity  on 
them.  Muhammad-Shah  was  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
but  lived  comfortably,  and  was  a  good  man.  He 
remembered  Hjras's  hospitality,  and  pitying  him, 
said : 

'  Come  and  live  with  me,  Ilyas,  you  and  your  old 
woman.  In  summer  you  can  work  in  my  melon 
garden  as  much  as  your  strength  allows,  and  in  winter 
feed  my  cattle ;  and  Sham-Shemagi  shall  milk  my 
mares  and  make  kumiss.  I  will  feed  and  clothe  you 
both.  When  you  need  anything,  tell  me,  and  you 
shall  have  it.' 

Ilyas  thanked  his  neighbour,  and  he  and  his  wife 
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twk  service  with  Muhammad-Shah  as  labourere.    At 
first  ihe  position  seemed  hard  to  them,  but  they  got 

s^n^h  ailow^;^^^  ^"'  "°'^^«  -  --^  "  «?- 
M^ammad-Shah  found  it  was  to  his  advantace  to 

but  ^d  2^^  ^^^  ^°\  to  manage  and  were  not  lazy, 
but  did  aU  the  work  they  could.    Yet  it  erieved 
Afi^ammad-Shah  to  see  people  brought  so  lo^  who 
Lad  been  of  such  high  standing. 
It  happened  once  that  some  of  Muhammad-Shah's 

TmSSiT"  ^'r  *  ^t'  ^**°°«  ^  visit  him,  ^d 
a  MuUah  came  too.    Muhammad-Shah  told  HvL  to 

Sa^R^^fSS^^^^V^-^S  I^7^«l^edthesheT»nS 
boiled  It.  and  sent  it  m  to  the  gaesta.  The  gueste  ate 
tiie  mutton,  had  some  tea,  and  then  began^S^^ 

cushions  on  a  carpet,  conversing  and  sippinir  kumS 

by  the  open  door.    Muhammad-Shah,  seeing  him  mm^ 
said  to  one  of  the  guests  :  c«mg  mm  pass. 

'  v!f  ^rTlr  ^H"^"^  ^'^^  ^^°  P^«^  just  now  ?  • 
abp^^r^  ''''  '"^*°''     "''^*  ^  *^^^«  '«--^^^-We 

'Only  this— that  he  was  once  the  richest  man 
among  us^-  replied  the  host.  '  His  name^^  Ily^ 
You  may  have  heard  of  him.'  ^ 

Of  course  I  have  heard  of  him,'  the  guest  answered 
J^ne^e^^saw  him  before,  but  his  fame^as  s^A 

Shah  ^''^T^^r  r  ^^  ^^  °ot^i°«  left,'  said  Muhammad- 

esnan.    and  he  Uves  with  me  as  my  labourer  and  hia 

oldwoman  is  here  too-she  milks  tie  ma^!' '         ^'' 

lUe  guest  was  astonished:    he  cUcked  with  hi«i 

ton^e.  shook  his  head,  and  said :  "^ 

Fortune  turns  like  a  wheel.    One  man  it  lifts 

^t?Si  i'elt  tj^!    ^  -'  ">«■  «'<•  ^  V;«e 

»d  «?k,°  well?"-    =*  "^"  O^'ly  -■»  P^Mly, 
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'  May  I  speak  to  him  7  *  asked  the  guest.  '  I  should 
like  to  ask  nim  about  his  life.* 

*  Why  not  ?  *  replied  the  master,  and  he  called  uom 
the  kibitLa  *  in  which  they  were  sittins; ; 

*  Babay ; '  (which  in  the  Bashkir  tongue  means 
*  Grandfather ')  *  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  kumiss 
with  us,  and  cull  your  wife  here  abo.' 

Ily&9  entered  with  his  wife ;  and  after  exchanging 
greecmgs  with  his  master  and  the  guests,  he  repeated 
a  prayer,  and  seated  himself  near  the  door.  His  wife 
passed  in  behind  the  curtain  and  sat  doAKH  with  her 
mistress. 

A  onp  of  kumiss  was  handed  to  Ilyds  ;  he  wished  the 
guests  and  his  master  good  health,  bowed,  drank  a 
little,  and  put  down  the  cup. 

'  Well,  Daddy,'  said  the  guest  who  had  wished  to 
speak  to  him,  *  I  suppose  you  feel  rather  sad  at  the 
sight  of  us.  It  must  remind  you  of  your  former 
prosperity,  and  of  your  present  sorrows.' 

Ilyas  smiled,  and  said : 

'  If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  is  nappiness  and  what  is 
misfortune,  you  would  not  believe  me.  You  had  better 
ask  my  wife.  She  is  a  woman,  and  what  is  in  her 
heart  is  on  her  tongue.  She  will  tell  you  the  whole 
truth.' 

The  guest  tume-'  towards  the  curtain. 

*  WeU,  Granny,'  ne  cried,  '  tell  me  how  your  former 
happiness  compares  with  your  present  misfortune.' 

And  Sham-Shemagi  answered  from  behind  the 
curtain: 

*  This  is  what  I  think  about  it :  My  old  man  and 
I  lived  for  fifty  years  seeking  happiness  and  not  find- 
ing it ;  and  it  is  only  now,  these  last  two  years,  sinca 
we  had  nothing  left  and  have  lived  as  liNbourers,  that 
we  have  found  real  happiness,  and  we  wish  for  nothing 
better  than  our  present  lot.' 

The  guests  were  astonished,  and  so  was  the  master ; 

*  Ak^tka  is  a  movable  dwelling,  made  up  of  detachp'^e 
woojien  frames,  forming  a  round,  and  covered  over  with 
felt. 
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172      STORIES  WRITTEN  TO  PICTURES 

*  I  Bt^Rfc  tL  ♦    JC    ^®  ?'**  woman  went  on  : 
1  speak  the  truth  and  do  not  ient     U'r.r  ».-i* 

mySkid^dS?3  "^P"^'  '^^^'^  ^«  ^««»  rich, 
time  t^  tel  to  nnJ  ^♦S''  °^y  *'*"«  *^»<>  ^e  had  no 
to  pray  to  God     Now^""'  ?f  JT  *H^  °^  "'^^  •'°«^'  <>' 

who  ^'",*^'^  '"^*'  ^^  ^^  to  look  after  oSS)ure« 
fo^  wS«  ^""^^  *T5«  *°  «^^'^  ^ork  and^et  the  St 

kaiTfoXr  ;  o^^  Tu-'^®'*  ^°  f®*'  1««*  »  ^olf  should 
awX  at  nLtf  ^'  °'  *^'®';**  «*«^  our  horses.  We  lay 
JhSrlamWnd  Z""^^  ^^*  .*^«  «^''«  ^^^ould  overlie 

would  spring  up :   ho;?^^*.  ,  *°V  *"other  care 

fodder  for  the  Tdnter     An  -^^    to  get  enough 

'  Well,  and  now  ? ' 
ing^'wrri™™  kJ  '""''?°^  and  I  wake  in  the  mom. 

but  profit  W  i     m    ^^*  °"'  "'?"*^'^  "^^y  °ot  lose 
pront  toy  us.    When  we  come  in,  dinner  or  supper 
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is  ready  and  there  is  kumiss  to  drink.  We  have  fuel 
to  bum  when  it  is  cold,  and  we  have  our  fur  cloak. 
And  we  have  time  to  talk,  time  to  think  of  our  souls, 
and  time  to  pray.  For  fifty  years  we  sought  happi- 
ness, but  only  now  at  last  have  we  found  it.* 

The  guests  laughed. 

But  Ilyas  said : 

*  Do  not  laugh,  friends.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  jest- 
mg— it  is  the  truth  of  life.  We  also  were  foolish  at 
first,  and  wept  at  the  loss  of  our  wealth ;  but  now 
God  has  shown  us  the  truth,  and  we  tell  it,  not  for 
our  own  consolation,  but  for  your  good.' 

And  the  Mullah  said : 

*  ?^**J?  *  ^'^^  speech.  Ilyas  has  spoken  the  exact 
truth.    The  same  is  said  in  rioly  Writ.^ 

And  the  guests  ceased  laughing  and  became  thought- 
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PART  V 
FOLKTALES   RETOLD 

12 
THE  THREE  HERMITS 

AN  OLD  LBOBin)  CURBKNT   IN  THB  VOLOA  DISTBICT 

H  J  ^°**  it  P'???°^  "i?®  "°*  ^*'°  repetitions,  as  the  Gentiles 
ir^f  K     f •    ^«  n°*  therefore  like  unto  them :    for  your 

-'i^i,^i5f°°^   ""  ^*'"°«  ^'•°™  ^'•ct^      'I  to  the  Solo- 
vetskMonaste-ry;  and  on  the  same  ^    jel  were  a  num- 
ber of  pilgnms  on  their  way  to  visit  the  shrines  at 
that  place.    The   voyaga  was  a  smooth  one.    The 
wind  favourable,  and  the  weather  fair.    The  pilimms 
lay  on  deck,  eating,  or  sat  in  groups  talking  to  one 
another.    The  Bishop,  too,  came  on  deck,  and  as  he 
was  pacing  up  and  (fown,  he  noticed  a  group  of  men 
standmg  near  the  prow  and  listening  to  a  fisherman, 
who  was  pomtmg  to  the  sea  and  telling  them  something. 
The  Bwhop  stopped,  and  looked  in  the  direcMon  ki 
which  the  man  was  pointing.    He  could  see  ujthing, 
however,  but  the  sea  glistening  in  the  sunshine.    He 
drew  nearer  to  listen,  but  when  the  man  saw  him,  h. 
took  oflf  his  cap  and  was  silent.    The  rest  of  the  people 
also  took  off  their  caps,  and  bowed. 
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*  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,  friendfl,'  said  the  Bishop. 
*  I  came  to  hear  what  this  good  man  was  saying.' 

*The  fisherman  was  telling  us  about  the  hermits,' 
replied  one,  a  tradesman,  rather  bolder  than  the  rest. 

*  What  hermits  ? '  asked  the  Bishop,  ^ing  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel  and  seating  himself  on  a  box.  *  Tell 
me  about  them.  I  should  Uke  to  hear.  What  were 
you  pointing  at  ?  ' 

'  Why,  that  little  island  you  can  just  see  over  there,' 
answered  the  man,  pointing  to  a  spot  ahead  and  a  little 
to  the  right.  '  That  is  the  island  where  the  hermits 
live  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.' 

*  Where  is  the  island  ?  '  asked  the  Bishop.  '  I  see 
nothing.' 

*  There,  in  the  distance,  if  you  will  please  look  along 
my  hand.  Do  you  see  that  little  cloud  ?  Below  it, 
and  a  bit  to  the  left,  there  is  just  a  faint  streak.  That 
is  the  island.' 

The  Bishop  looked  carefully,  but  his  unaccustomed 
eyes  could  make  out  nothing  but  the  water  shimmering 
in  the  sun. 

'  I  cannot  see  it,'  he  said.  *  But  who  are  the  hermits 
that  live  there  ? ' 

*  They  are  holy  men,*  answered  the  fisherman.  '  I 
had  long  heard  tell  of  them,  but  never  chanced  to  see 
tliem  myself  till  the  year  before  last.' 

And  the  fisherman  related  how  once,  w^  jn  he  was 
out  fishing,  he  had  been  stranded  at  night  upon  that 
island,  not  knowing  where  .'ae  was.  In  the  morning, 
as  he  wandered  about  the  isvcnd,  he  came  across  an 
earth  hut,  and  met  an  old  man  standing  newr  it. 
Presently  two  others  came  out,  and  after  having  fed 
him,  and  dried  his  things,  they  helped  him  mend  his  boat. 

I  And  what  are  they  like  ?  '  asked  the  Bishop. 

*One  is  a  small  man  and  his  back  is  bent.  He 
wears  a  priest's  cassock  and  is  very  old ;  he  must  be 
more  than  a  himdred,  I  should  say.  He  is  so  old  that 
the  white  of  his  beard  is  taking  a  greenish  tinge,  but 
he  is  always  smiling,  and  his  face  is  as  bright  as  an 
angel's  from  heaven.    The  second  is  taller,  but  he  also 
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{■very  old.    j^e  we«»  »  tottewd,  peaaant  coat.    Hii 
beard  ib  broad,  and  of  a  veUowiah  ^Tcolow*   fif 
a  itrong  man.    Before  I  had  tinS  to  help  him    h" 
turaed  my  boat  over  aa  if  it  were  only  a  pai^T    He  tcK. 

»  beard  aa  white  aa  anow  and  reaching  to  his  knees 
He  IS  atem,  with  over-hanging  eyebrows  ;  and  he  wear* 
nothmg  but  a  mat  tied  round  ma  waist.' 
•  ^d  did  they  apeak  to  you  ?  •  aaked  the  BUhop. 
For  the  moat  part  they  did  everything  in  silence 
«d  spoke  but  Uttle  even  t^one  anotSSTSn^of  ZS 
Zl^^i^^  Pve  a  glance,  and  the  others  would  undef 

l^  ?'""•  \j^^^  *^«  ***^«»'  ^^«^»^«'  they  had  Ti 
there  long.  He  frowned,  and  muttered  something  2 
»f  he  were  angry ;  but  the  oldest  one  took  his  hand 
and  smiled.  anS  then  the  taU  ono  waTquie^  Se 
oMes^pne  only  said:    "Have  mercy  upol  us."  J^d 

neS^to  t'£d.*"  "**  '^«'  ^'«  ^^^P  ^  *^*-- 

•  There,  now  you  can  see  it  plainly,  if  your  Grace 
wdl^pkaae  to  look.'  said  the  traSesma^n.  polLt^g  wUh 

atiSjj^iSS  ^^^al^le'tlaSr  ^kV^^^ed^  t^t 

'  What  island  ia  that  ?  ' 

*  That  one,'  repUed  the  n^jin,  *  has  no  name.    There 
are  many  auch  in  thia  aea.'  "«"c.     xnere 

*hl^J^  ^J-^^  that  there  are  hermit*  who  Uve  there  for 
the  aalvation  of  their  aoula  ?  ' 

tJ,^  'I'i  ^^'  y°"'  ^^^'  ^"*  I  don»t  know  if  it  'a 
true.  Fishermen  say  they  have  seen  them:  but  of 
cou«e  they  may  only  be  spinaing  yarns.'       •    ^""^  ""^ 

I  should  hke  to  hmd  on  (he  island  and  see  thes« 
men/ «ud  the  Bishop.    ;  How  .^ould  I  m^lgelt  ?^ 

The  ship  cannot  get  close  to  the  island,'  repUod  the 

wH°>    ^^  y^'^.  °^'«^'  ^  ^^^«*  thcre^  a  boat 
You  had  letter  speak  to  the  captain.' 
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The  captain  was  sei.t  for  and  came. 

*  I  ahould  like  to  see  tbene  hermitit,'  said  the  Biaii  .|» 
*  Could  I  not  be  rowed  ashore  7  * 

The  captain  tried  to  dissuade  him. 
'  Of  or  urse  it  could  be  done,'  said  he, '  but  we  should 
lose  m    h  time.    And  if  I  might  venture  to  say  so  to 

four  «  -uoe,  the  old  men  are  not  worth  your  painu. 
hav  icard  sav  that  they  arc  '  >iish  old  fellows,  who 
understand  nothing,  and  nev  - 1  ]  ;  Jc  a  word,  any  more 
than  the  fish  in  the  sea.' 

*  I  wish  to  see  them,'  said  (lie  Bishop,  '  and  I  will 
pay  you  for  your  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  Please  let 
me  have  a  boat.' 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  so  the  order  was  given. 
The  sailors  trimmed  the  sails,  the  steersman  put  up 
the  helm,  and  the  ship's  course  was  set  for  the  island. 
A  chair  was  placed  at  the  prow  for  the  Bishop,  and  he 
sat  there,  looking  ahead.  The  passengers  all  collected 
at  the  prow,  and  gazed  at  the  island.  Those  who  had 
the  sharpest  eyes  could  presently  make  out  the  rocks 
on  it,  cmd  then  a  mud  hut  was  seen.  At  last  one  man 
saw  the  hermits  themselves,  llxe  captain  brought  a 
'^Qlescope  an  '  after  looking  through  it,  handc  it  to 
tuj  Bishop. 

*  It '»  righ 
on  the  sL'jre. 
rock. 

Thb  Bishop  took  the  telescox>e,  got  it  into  position, 
and  he  ^aw  the  three  men :  a  tall  one,  a  shorter  one, 
and  one  very  small  and  bent,  standing  on  the  shurs 
and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 

The  captain  turned  to  the  Bishop. 

'The  vessel  can  get  no  nearer  in  than  this,  your 
Graci.  If  yo  i  wish  to  go  ashore,  we  must  ask  you  to 
go  in  the  boat,  while  we  anchor  here.' 

The  cable  was  quickly  let  out,  the  auchor  cast,  and 
the  sails  furled.  There  was  a  jerk,  and  the  vessel 
shook.  Then,  a  boat  having  been  lowered,  t'  3  oars- 
men jumped  in,  and  the  Bishop  descended  tP  ladder 
and  A>ok  his  seat.    The  men  pulled  at  their  oars,  and 
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nough.    There  are  three  men  standing 
There,  a  little  to  the  right  of  that  big 
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the  boat  moved  rapidly  towards  the  island.  When 
they  came  within  a  stone's  throw,  they  saw  three  old 
men :  a  tall  one  with  only  a  mat  tied  round  his  waist : 
a  shorter  one  in  a  tattered  peasant  coat,  and  a  very  old 
one  bent  with  age  and  wearing  an  old  cassock— aU  three 
standmg  hand  in  hand. 

•?!i-°*f*™!**  ?""®^  "»  *o  **»e  shore,  and  held  on 
^ot        hoathook  while  the  Bishop  got  out. 

The  old  men  bowed  to  him,  and  he  gave  them  his 
benediction,  at  which  they  bowed  stiU  lower.  Then  the 
J5ishop  began  to  speak  to  them. 

*  I  have  heard,'  he  said,  *  that  you,  godly  men,  Uve 
Jere  savmg  your  own  souls,  and  praying  to  our  Lord 
Christ  for  your  fellow  men.  I,  an  unworthy  servant  of 
Wmst,  am  called,  bv  God's  mercy,  to  keep  and  teach 
Ills  nock.  1  wished  to  see  you,  servants  of  God,  and 
to  do  what  I  can  to  teach  you,  also.' 

The  old  mon  looked  at  each  other  smiling,  but  re- 
mained silent. 

•  Tell  me,'  said  the  Bishop,  *  what  you  are  doing  to 
save  your  souls,  and  how  you  serve  God  on  this  island.' 

Ihe  second  hermit  sighed,  and  looked  at  the  oldest, 
the  very  ancient  one.     The  latter  smiled,  and  said : 

We  do  not  know  how  to  serve  God.     We  only  serve 
and  support  ourselves,  servant  of  God.' 

^  But  tow  do  you  pray  to  God  ?  '  asked  the  Bishop. 
We  pray  m  this  way,'  replied  the  hermit.     '  Three 
are  ye,  three  are  we,  have  mercy  upon  us.' 

And  when  the  old  man  said  this,  all  three  raised  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  repeated  : 

•Three  are  ye,  three  are  we,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! ' 

The  Bishop  smiled.  *^ 

w'l^^-^*^®  evidently  heard  something  about  the 
Holy  Tnmty,'  said  he.  '  But  you  do  not  pray  aright. 
You  have  won  my  aflFection,  godly  men.  I  see  you 
wish  to  please  the  Lord,  but  you  do  not  know  how  to 
serve  Him.  That  is  not  the  way  to  pray ;  but  listen 
to  me,  and  I  will  teach  you.  I  will  teach  you,  not  a 
way  of  my  own,  but  the  way  in  which  God  in  the  Holy 
bcnptures  has  commanded  all  men  to  pray  to  Him  ' 
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And  the  Bishop  began  explaining  to  the  hermit*  how 
God  had  revealed  Himself  to  men ;  telling  them  of 
God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holv 
Ghost.  ^ 

*  God  the  Son  came  down  on  earth,*  said  he,  *  to  save 
men,  and  this  is  how  He  taught  us  all  to  pray.  Listen, 
and  repeat  after  me :  "  Our  Father."  ' 

And  the  first  old  man  repeated  after  him,  *  Our 
Father,  and  the  second  said,  *  Our  Father,'  and  the 
third  said,  '  Our  Father.* 

*Which  art  in  heaven,*  continued  the  Bishop. 

The  first  hermit  repeated,  *  Which  art  in  heaven,* 
but  the  second  blundered  over  the  words,  and  the  tall 
hermit  could  not  say  them  properly.  His  hair  had 
grown  over  his  mouth  so  that  he  could  not  speak 
plainly.  The  very  old  hermit,  having  no  teeth,  also 
mumbled  indistinctly. 

The  Bishop  repeated  the  words  again,  and  the  old 
men  repeated  them  after  him.  The  Bishop  sat  down 
on  a  stone,  and  the  old  men  stood  before  him,  watchmg 
his  mouth,  and  repeatmg  the  words  as  he  uttered 
them.  And  aU  day  long  the  Bishop  laboured,  saying 
a  word  twenty,  thirty,  a  hundred  times  over,  and  the 
old  men  repeated  it  after  him.  They  blundered,  and 
ne  corrected  them,  and  made  them  begin  again. 

The  Bishop  did  not  leave  off  till  he  had  taught  them 
the  whole  of  the  Lord's  prayer  so  that  they  could  not 
only  rep^t  it  after  him,  but  could  say  it  by  themselves, 
^e  middle  one  was  the  first  to  know  it,  and  to  repeat 
the  whole  of  it  alone.  The  Bishop  made  him  say  it 
agam  and  again,  and  at  last  the  others  could  say  it 
too.  •' 

It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  moon  was  appearing 
over  the  water,  before  the  Bishop  rose  to  return  to 
the  vessel.  When  he  took  leave  of  the  old  men,  they 
aU  bowed  down  to  the  ground  before  him.  He  raised 
them,  and  kissed  each  of  them,  telling  them  to  pray 
as  he  had  taught  them.  Then  he  got  into  the  boat 
and  returned  to  the  ship. 

And  as  he  sat  in  the  boat  and  was  rowed  to  the  ship 
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he  could  hear  the  three  voices  of  the  hermits  loudly 
repeating  the  Lord's  prayer.  As  the  boat  drew  near 
the  vessel  their  voices  could  no  longer  be  heard,  but 
they  could  still  be  seen  in  the  moonlight,  standing  as 
he  had  left  them  on  the  shore,  the  shortest  in  the 
middle,  the  tallest  on  the  right,  the  middle  one  on  the 
left.  As  soon  as  the  Bishop  had  reached  the  vessel 
and  got  on  board,  the  anchor  was  weighed  an^  the  sails 
unfurled.  The  wind  filled  them,  and  the  ship  sailed 
away,  and  the  Bishop  took  a  seat  in  the  stem  and 
watched  the  island  thev  had  left.  For  a  time  he  could 
still  see  the  hermits,  but  presently  they  disappeared 
from  sight,  though  the  island  was  still  visible.  At  last 
it  too  vanished,  and  only  the  sea  was  to  be  seen, 
rippling  in  the  moonlight. 

The  pilgrims  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  all  was  quiet 
on  deck.  The  Bishop  did  not  wish  to  sleep,  but  sat 
alone  at  the  stem,  gazing  at  the  sea  where  the  island 
was  no  longer  visible,  and  thinking  of  the  good  old 
men.  He  ^bought  how  pleased  they  had  been  to  learn 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  and  he  thanked  God  for  having 
sent  him  to  teach  and  help  such  godly  men. 

So  the  Bishop  sat,  thinking,  and  gazing  at  the  sea 
where  the  island  had  disappeared.  And  the  moon- 
light  flickered  before  his  eyes,  sparkling,  now  here,  now 
there,  upon  the  waves.  Suddenly  he  saw  something 
white  and  shining,  on  the  bright  path  which  the  moon 
cast  across  the  sea.  Was  it  a  seagull,  or  the  Utile 
gleaming  sail  of  some  small  boat  ?  The  Bishop  fixed 
his  eyes  on  it,  wondering. 

•It  must  be  a  boat  sailing  after  us,'  thought  he, 
*  but  it  is  overtaking  us  very  rapidly.  It  was  far,  far 
away  u  minute  ago,  but  now  it  is  much  nearer.  It 
cannot  be  a  boat,  for  I  can  see  no  sail ;  but  whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  following  us,  and  catching  us  up.' 

And  he  could  not  make  out  what  it  was.  IZot 
a  boat,  nor  a  bird,  nor  a  fish !  It  was  too  large  for 
p  aian,  and  besides  a  man  could  not  be  out  there  in 
tiie  midst  of  the  sea.  The  Bishop  rose,  and  said  to 
the  helmsman : 
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*  Look  there,  what  is  that,  mv  friend  ?  What  is 
it  ? '  the  Bishop  repeated,  though  he  could  now  see 
plainly  what  it  was — the  three  hermits  running  upon 
the  water,  all  gleaming  white,  their  grey  beards  shining, 
and  approaching  the  ship  as  quickly  as  though  it  were 
not  moving. 

The  steersman  locked,  and  let  go  the  helm  in  terror. 

*  Oh  Lord  I  The  hermits  are  running  after  us  on  the 
water  as  though  it  were  dry  land  ! ' 

The  passengers  hearing  him,  jumped  up,  and  crowded 
to  the  stem.  They  saw  the  hermits  coming  along  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  two  outer  ones  beckoning  the  ship  to 
stop.  All  three  were  gliding  along  upon  the  water 
without  moving  their  feet.  Before  the  ship  could  be 
stopped,  the  hermits  had  reached  it,  uid  raising  their 
headis,  all  three  as  with  one  voice,  began  to  say : 

'  We  have  forgotten  your  teaching,  servant  of  God. 
As  long  as  we  kept  repeating  it  we  remembered,  but 
when  we  stopped  saying  it  for  a  time,  a  word  dropped 
out,  and  now  it  has  aU  gone  to  pieces.  We  can  re- 
member nothing  of  it.    Teach  us  again.' 

The  Bishop  crossed  himself,  and  leaning  over  the 
ship's  side,  said : 

'Your  own  prayer  will  reach  the  Lord,  men  of  God. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  teach  you.    Pray  for  us  sinners.' 

And  the  Bishop  bowed  low  before  the  old  men ; 
and  they  turned  and  went  back  across  the  sea.  And 
a  light  shone  until  daybreak  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  lost  to  sight. 
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THE  IMP  AND  THE  CRUST 

A  POOR  peaaant  set  out  early  one  morning  to  plough, 
taking  with  him  for  his  breakfwt  a  crust  of  bread.  He 
got  his  plough  ready,  wrapped  the  bread  in  his  coat, 
put  It  under  a  bush,  and  set  to  work.  After  a  while, 
when  his  horse  was  tired  and  h^  was  hungry,  *,he 
peasant  fixed  the  plough,  let  the  hcrse  loose  to  graze, 
and  went  to  get  his  coat  and  his  breakfast. 

He  liftwi  the  coat,  but  the  breaO  was  gone  !  He 
looked  and  looked,  turned  the  coat  over,  shook  it  out 
—but  the  bread  was  gone.  The  peasant  could  not 
make  this  out  at  all. 

*  That 's  strange,'  thought  he ;  '  I  saw  no  one,  but 
aU  the  same  some  one  has  been  here  and  has  taken  the 
bread  I 

It  was  an  imp  who  had  stolen  the  bread  while  the 
peasant  was  ploughing,  and  at  that  moment  he  was 
sitting  behmd  the  bush,  waiting  to  hear  the  peasant 
swear  and  call  on  the  Devil.  i'«w«»uv 

The  peasant  was  sorry  to  lose  his  breakfast,  bul  *  It 
can  t  be  helped,'  said  he.  '  After  all,  I  shan't  die  of 
hunger  !  No  doubt  whoever  took  the  bread  needed  it. 
May  it  do  him  good  ! ' 

And  he  went  to  the  well,  had  a  drink  of  water,  and 
rested  a  bit.  Then  he  caught  his  horse,  harnessed  it. 
and  began  ploughing  again. 

The  imp  was  crestfallen  at  not  having  made  the 
peasant  sm  and  he  went  to  report  what  had  happened 
to  the  Devil,  his  master. 

He  came  to  the  Devil  and  told  how  he  had  taken  the 
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peasant's  ^  ad,  and  how  the  peasant  initead  of 
cursing  had  said,  '  May  it  do  him  good  !  * 

The  Devil  was  angry,  and  repU^ :  '  If  the  man  got 
the  better  of  you,  it  was  your  own  fault — ^you  don't 
imderstand  your  business  I  If  the  peasants,  and  their 
wives  after  them,  take  to  that  sort  of  thing,  it  will  be 
r.U  up  with  us.  The  matter  can't  be  left  like  that  \ 
Go  back  at  once,*  said  he,  *  nnd  put  things  right.  If 
in  three  years  you  don't  g°it  ihe  1  etter  of  wat  peasant, 
I'll  have  you  ducked  in  hoiy  water  ! ' 

The  imp  was  frightened.  He  scampered  back  to 
earth,  thinking  how  he  could  redeem  his  fault.  He 
thought  and  thought,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  good 
plan. 

He  turned  himself  into  a  labouring  man,  and  went 
and  took  service  with  the  poor  peasant.  The  first 
year  he  advised  the  peasant  to  sow  com  in  a  mar  jhy 
place.  The  peasant  took  his  advice,  and  sowed  in 
the  marsh.  The  year  turned  out  a  very  dry  one,  and 
the  crops  of  the  other  peasants  were  all  scorched  by 
the  sun,  but  the  poor  peasant's  com  grew  thick  and 
tall  and  full-eared.  Not  only  had  he  grain  enough  to 
last  him  for  the  whole  year,  but  he  had  each  left  over 
besides. 

The  next  year  the  imp  advised  the  peasant  to  sow 
on  the  hill :  and  it  turned  out  •*.  wet  summer.  Other 
people's  com  was  beaten  down  and  rotted  and  the  eare 
did  not  fill ;  but  the  peasant's  crop,  up  on  the  hill, 
was  a  fine  one.  He  had  more  grain  left  over  than 
before,  so  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  all. 

Then  the  imp  showed  the  ^^easant  how  he  could 
mash  the  grain  and  distil  spirit  irom  it ;  and  the  peasant 
made  strong  drink,  and  be^jan  'rink  it  himself  and 
to  give  it  to  his  friends. 

So  the  imp  went  to  the  Devil,  his  master,  and  boasted 
that  he  had  made  up  for  his  failure.  The  Devil  said 
that  he  would  come  and  see  for  himself  how  the  case 
stood. 

He  came  to  the  peasant's  house,  and  saw  that  the 
peasant  had  invited  his  well-to-do  neighbours  and  was 
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treatbct  them  to  drink.  His  wife  was  offering  the  drink 
to  the  gao«t8  and  a»  she  handed  it  roond  she  tumbled 
against  tao  table  and  spilt  a  (riassful. 

The  peatant  was  ansiy,  and  scolded  his  wife :  *  What 
do  yon  mean,^  yon  slnt  ?  Do  yon  think  it 's  ditch- 
water,  yon  cripple,  that  yon  mast  go  pouring  good 
stuff  like  that  over  the  floor  ?  * 

The  imp  nud|^  the  Devil,  his  master,  with  his 
elbow :  '  See,'  said  he,  '  that 's  the  man  who  did  not 
grudge  his  last  crust ! ' 

The  peasant,  still  railing  at  his  wife,  began  to  carry 
the  drink  rannd  himself.  Just  then  a  poor  peasant 
returning  from  work  came  in  uninvited.  He  greeted 
the  company,  sat  down,  and  saw  that  they  were  drink- 
ing.  Tired  with  his  day's  work,  he  felt  that  he  too 
would  like  a  drop.  He  sat  and  sat,  and  his  mouth 
kept  watering,  but  the  host  instead  of  offering  him 
any  only  muttered :  *  I  can't  find  drink  for  every  on* 
who  comes  alone.' 

This  pleased  ^«  Devil ;  but  the  imp  chuckled  and 
said,  *  Wait  a  bit,  there  's  more  to  come  yet ! ' 

The  rich  peasants  drank,  and  their  host  drank  too. 
And  they  began  to  make  false,  oily  speeches  to  one 
another. 

The  Devil  listened  and  listened,  and  praised  the 
imp. 

If,'  said  he,  '  the  drink  makes  them  so  foxy  that 
they  begin  to  cheat  each  other,  they  will  soon  all  be 
in  our  hands.' 

•Wait  for  what's  coming,'  said  the  imp.  *Let 
them  have  another  glass  all  round.  Now  they  are  like 
foxes,  wagging  their  tails  and  trying  to  get  round  one 
another ;  but  presently  you  will  see  them  like  savage 
wolves.' 

The  peasants  had  another  glass  each,  and  their  talk 
became  wilder  and  rougher.  Instead  of  oily  speeches, 
they  be^m  to  abuse  and  snarl  at  one  another.  Soon 
they  took  to  fighting,  and  punched  one  another's  noses. 
And  the  host  joined  in  the  fight,  and  he  ix>o  got  well 
beaten. 
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The  Devil  looked  on  and  was  innch  pleased  at  all  this. 

*  This  is  first-rate  ! '  said  he. 

But  the  imp  repUed :  '  Wait  a  bit— the  best  is  yet 
to  oome.  Wait  till  they  have  had  a  third  glass.  Now 
they  are  raii;ing  like  wolves,  bat  let  them  have  one 
mere  gla^s,  and  they  will  be  like  swine.' 

The  peasants  had  their  third  glass,  and  became  quite 
1i  ice  brutes.  They  mattered  and  shouted,  not  knowing 
^-^  and  not  listening  to  one  another. 

Then  the  party  began  to  break  up.  Some  went  alone, 
some  in  twos,  and  some  in  threes,  all  staggering  down 
the  street.  The  host  went  out  to  speed  his  tg^uests, 
but  he  fell  on  his  nose  into  a  puddle,  smeared  himself 
from  top  to  toe,  and  lay  there  grunting  like  a  hog. 

This  pleased  the  Devil  still  more. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  *  you  have  hit  on  a  first-rate  drink, 
and  have  quite  made  up  for  your  blunder  about  the 
bread.  But  now  tell  me  how  this  drink  is  made.  You 
must  first  have  put  in  fox's  blood :  that  was  what 
made  the  pe  isants  sly  as  foxes.  Then,  I  suppose,  you 
added  wolf's  blood:  that  is  what  made  them  fierce 
like  wolves.  And  you  must  have  finished  off  with 
swine's  blood,  to  make  them  behave  like  swine.' 

'  No,'  said  the  imp,  '  that  was  not  the  way  I  did  it. 
All  I  did  was  to  see  that  the  peasant  had  more  com 
than  he  needed.  The  blood  of  the  beasts  is  always  in 
man ;  but  as  long  as  he  has  only  enough  com  for  his 
needs,  it  is  kept  in  bounds.  While  that  was  the  case, 
the  peasant  did  not  gradge  his  last  crust.  But  when 
he  had  com  left  over,  he  looked  for  ways  of  getting 
pleasure  out  of  it.  And  I  showed  him  a  pleasure- 
drinking !  And  when  he  began  to  turn  God's  good 
gifts  into  spirits  for  his  own  pleasure— the  fox's,  wolfs 
and  swine's  blood  in  him  all  came  out.  If  onlr  he  goes 
on  drinking,  he  will  always  be  a  beast ! ' 

The  Devil  praised  the  imp,  forgave  him  for  his 
former  blunder,  and  advanced  him  to  a  post  of  high 
honour. 
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Ak  elder  sister  came  to  visit  her  younger  sister  in 
the  country.  The  elder  was  married  to  a  tradesman  in 
town,  the  younger  to  a  peasant  in  the  village.  As  the 
Bisters  sat  over  their  tea  talking,  the  elder  began  to 
boast  of  the  advantages  of  town  life :  sajring  how 
comfortably  they  lived  there,  how  well  they  dressed, 
what  fine  clothes  her  children  wore,  what  good  things 
they  ate  and  drank,  and  how  she  went  to  the  theatre, 
promenades,  and  entertainments. 

The  yoimger  sister  was  piqued,  and  in  turn  dis- 
paragea  the  life  of  a  tradesman,  and  stood  up  for  that 
of  a  peasant. 

'  I  would  not  change  my  way  of  life  for  yours,*  said 
she.  *  We  may  live  roughly,  but  at  least  we  are  free 
from  anxiety.  You  live  in  better  style  than  we  do, 
but  though  you  often  earn  more  than  you  need,  you 
are  very  likely  to  lose  all  you  have.  You  know  the 
proverb,  "  Loss  and  gain  are  brothers  twain."  It 
often  happens  that  people  who  are  wealthy  one  day 
are  begging  their  bread  the  next.  Our  way  is  safer. 
Though^a  peasant's  life  is  nut  a  fat  one,  it  is  a  long 
one.  We  shall  never  grow  rich,  but  ve  shall  always 
have  enough  to  eat.' 

The  elder  sister  said  sneeringly : 

*  Enough  ?  Yes,  if  you  like  to  share  with  the  pigs 
and  the  calves  I  What  do  you  know  of  elegance  or 
manners  t     Howe  cr  much  your  goodman  may  slave. 
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you  will  die  as  you  are  living— on  a  dung  heap—and 
your  children  the  same.' 

*  Well,  what  of  that  ?  '  replied  the  younger.  *  Of 
course  our  work  is  rouah  and  coarse.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  sure ;  and  we  need  not  bow  to  any  one. 
But  you,  in  your  towns,  are  surrounded  by  tempta- 
tions ;  to-day  all  may  be  right,  but  to-morrow  tiie  Evil 
One  may  tempt  your  husband  with  cards,  wine,  or 
women,  and  all  will  go  to  ruin.  Don't  such  things 
happen  often  enough  7  ' 

Pahdm,  the  master  of  the  hou^e,  was  lying  on  the 
to^  of  the  oven,  and  he  listened  to  the  women's  chatter. 
!■;  is  perfectly  true,'  thought  he.  '  Busy  as  we  are 
from  childhood  tilling  mother  earth,  we  peasants  have 
no  time  to  let  any  nonsense  settle  in  our  heads.  Our 
only  trouble  is  that  we  haven't  land  enough.  If  I  had 
plenty  of  land,  I  shouldn't  fear  the  Devil  himself ! ' 

The  women  finished  their  tea,  chatted  a  while  about 
dress,  and  then  cleared  away  the  tea-things  and  lay 
down  to  sleep. 

But  the  Devil  had  been  sitting  behind  the  oven,  and 
had  heard  all  that  was  said.  He  was  pleased  that  the 
peasant's  wife  had  led  her  husband  into  boasting,  and 
that  he  had  said  that  if  he  had  plenty  of  land  he  would 
not  fear  the  Devil  himself. 

'All  ri^ht,'  thought  the  Devil.  'We  will  have  a 
tussle.  1 11  give  you  land  enough ;  and  by  means  of 
that  land  I  will  get  you  into  my  power.' 

n 

Close  to  the  village  there  lived  a  lady,  a  small  laud- 
owner,  who  had  an  estate  of  about  three  hundred  acres  \ 
She  had  always  lived  on  good  terms  with  the  peasants, 
until  she  engaged  as  her  steward  an  old  soldier,  who 
took  to  burdening  the  people  with  fiues.  However 
careful  Pahdm  tried  to  be,  it  happened  again  and  again 
that  now  a  horse  of  his-  got  among  the  lady's  ©ats, 

*  120  desyatins.  The  deayaiina  is  properly  2.7  acres; 
but  m  this  story  round  numbers  are  used. 
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now  a  oow  Btra3red  into  her  garden,  now  his  oalves 
found  their  way  into  her  meadow* — and  he  alwajn 
had  to  pay  a  fine. 

Pahdm  paid  up,  but  srumbJ.ed,  and,  ffoing  home  in 
a  temper,  was  roush  with  his  familv.  AU  through  that 
summer,  Pah6m  nad  much  trouble  bMause  of  this 
steward ;  and  he  was  sTen  glad  when  winter  came  and 
the  cattle  had  to  be  stabled  Though  he  grudged  the 
fodder  when  they  ocnld  no  longer  graze  on  the  pasture* 
land,  at  least  he  was  free  from  anxiety  about  tnem. 

In  the  winter  the  news  sot  about  that  the  lady  was 
going  to  sell  her  land,  and  that  the  keeper  of  the  inn 
on  the  high  road  was  bargaining  for  it.  When  the 
pessants  heard  this  they  were  very  much  alarmed. 

'Well,*  thought  they,  'if  the  innkeeper  gets  the 
land,  he  will  worry  us  with  fines  worse  than  the  lady's 
steward.    We  all  depend  on  that  estate.* 

So  the  peasants  went  on  behalf  of  their  Commune, 
and  asked  the  lady  not  to  sell  the  land  to  the  innkeeper; 
offering  her  a  better  price  for  it  themselves.  The  lady 
agreed  to  let  them  have  it.  Then  the  peasants  tried 
to  arrange  for  the  Commune  to  buy  the  whole  estate, 
so  that  it  might  be  held  by  them  all  in  common.  They 
met  twice  to  discuss  it,  but  could  not  settle  the  matter ; 
the  Evil  One  sowed  discord  among  them,  and  they 
could  not  agree.  So  they  decided  to  buy  the  land 
individually,  each  accordme  to  his  means;  and  the 
lady  agreed  to  this  plan  as  she  had  to  the  other. 

Presently  Pahdm  heard  that  a  L'>ighbonr  of  his  was 
bujring  fifty  acres,  and  that  the  lady  had  consented  to 
accept  one  half  in  cash  and  to  wait  a  year  for  the  other 
half.    Pahdm  felt  envious. 

'  Look  at  that,*  thought  he,  '  the  land  is  all  being 
sold,  and  I  shall  get  none  of  it.*  So  he  spoke  to  his 
wife. 

'  Other  people  are  buying,  said  he,  *  and  we  must 
\\bo  buy  twenty  acres  or  so.  Life  is  becoming  impos- 
sible. That  steward  is  simply  crushing  us  with  his 
fines.* 

So  they  put  their  heads  together  and  considered 
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Low  they  could  manage  to  buy  it.  lliey  had  one 
hundred  roubles  laid  by.  They  told  a  colt,  and  one 
half  of  their  bee* ;  hired  out  one  of  their  sons  at  a 
labourer,  and  took  hia  wages  in  advance ;  borrowed 
the  rest  from  a  brother-in-law,  and  so  scraped  together 
half  the  purchase  money. 

Having  done  this,  Pah<Sm  chose  out  a  farm  of  forty 
acres,  some  of  it  wooded,  and  went  to  the  lady  to 
bargain  for  it.  They  came  to  an  agreement,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  her  upon  it,  and  paid  her  a  deposit 
in  advance.  Then  they  went  to  town  and  signea  the 
deeds ;  he  paying  half  the  price  down,  and  un£rtaking 
to  pay  the  remainder  withm  two  years. 

So  now  Pahdm  had  land  of  his  own.  He  borrowed 
seed,  and  sowed  it  on  the  land  he  had  bought.  The 
harvest  was  a  good  one,  and  within  a  year  he  had 
managed  to  pay  off  his  debts  both  to  the  lady  and  to 
his  brother-in-law.  So  he  became  a  landowner,  plough- 
ing and  sowing  his  own  land,  making  hay  on  his  own 
land,  cutting  his  own  trees,  and  feeaing  his  cattle  on 
his  own  pasture.  When  he  went  out  to  plough  his 
fields,  or  to  look  at  his  growing  com,  or  at  his  grass- 
meadows,  his  heart  would  fill  with  joy.  The  grass  that 
grew  and  the  flowers  that  bloomed  there,  seemed  to 
him  unlike  any  that  grew  elsewhere.  Formerly,  when 
he  had  passed  by  that  land,  it  had  appeared  the  same 
as  any  other  land,  but  now  it  seemed  quite  different. 


Ill 

So  Pahdm  was  well-contented,  and  everything  would 
have  been  right  if  the  neighbouring  peasants  would 
only  not  have  trespassed  on  lus  corn-fields  and  meadows. 
He  appealed  to  them  most  civilly,  but  they  still  went 
on :  now  the  Communal  herdsmen  would  let  the  village 
cows  stray  into  his  meadows;  then  horses  from  the 
night  pasture  would  get  among  his  com.  Pah<5m 
turned  them  out  again  and  again,  and  forgave  their 
owners,  and  for  a  long  time  he  forbore  from  prosecuting 
any  one.    But  at  last  he  lost  patience  and  complained 
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to  th«  Diitriot  Court.  He  knew  it  wm  the  peatante* 
want  of  land,  and  no  evil  intent  on  their  part,  that 
caused  Uie  trouble ;  but  he  thought : 

*  1  cannot  go  on  overlooking  it,  or  they  will  destroy 
all  I  have.    They  must  be  taught  a  lesson.' 

So  he  had  them  up,  gave  them  one  lesson,  and  then 
another,  and  two  or  tmee  of  the  peasant?  wore  fined. 
After  a  time  Pahdm's  neighbours  began  to  bcAr  him 
a  grudge  for  this,  and  would  now  and  then  let  their 
cattle  on  to  his  land  on  purpose.  One  peasant  even 
got  into  Pab6m's  wood  at  night  and  cut  down  five 
young  lime  trees  for  their  Dark.  Pabdm  passing 
tlirough  the  wood  one  day  noticed  somethins  white. 
He  came  nearer,  and  saw  the  stripped  trunks  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  close  by  stood  the  stumps,  where  the 
trees  had.  been.    Pahdm  ^as  furious. 

*  If  he  had  only  '^ut  one  here  and  there  it  would  have 
been  bad  enough,'  thought  Pahdm,  *  but  the  rascal 
has  actually  cut  down  a  whole  dump.  If  I  could  only 
find  out  wfio  did  this,  I  would  pay  him  out.' 

He  racked  his  brains  as  to  who  it  could  be.  Finally 
he  decided :  *  It  must  be  Simon — no  one  else  could 
have  done  it.*  So  he  went  to  Simon's  homestead  to 
have  a  look  round,  but  he  found  nothing,  and  only 
had  an  angry  scene.  However,  he  now  felt  more 
certain  than  ever  that  Simon  had  done  it,  and  he 
lodged  a  complaint  Simon  was  summoned.  The 
case  was  tried,  and  re-tried,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all 
Simon  was  acquitted,  there  being  no  evidence  against 
him.  Pahdm  felt  still  more  aggrieved,  and  let  his 
anger  loose  upon  the  Elder  and  the  Judges. 

You  let  thieves  grease  your  palnui,'  said  he.  '  If 
you  were  honest  folk  yourselvc,  you  would  not  let 
a  thief  go  free.' 

So  Pahdm  quarrelled  with  the  Judges  and  with  his 
neighbours.  Threats  to  bum  his  building  began  to 
be  uttered.  So  though  Pahdm  had  more  land,  his 
place  in  the  Commune  was  much  worse  than  before. 

About  this  time  a  rumour  got  about  that  many 
people  were  moving  to  new  parts. 
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*  There  '•no  need  for  me  to  leave  my  land,'  thought 
i'sbdm.  But  some  of  the  othe'v  might  leave  our 
village,  and  then  there  would  b  -nore  room  for  u«. 
I  would  take  over  their  land  mjMlf.  and  make  my 
e«tate  a  bit  bigger.  I  could  then  live  more  at  eaM. 
As  it  18,  I  am  still  too  cramped  to  be  comfort- 
able.  • 

One  day  Pahdm  was  sitting  at  home,  when  a  peasant, 
passmg  through  the  village,  happened  to  oaU  in.  He 
was  aUowed  to  stay  the  night,  and  supper  was  given 
him.  Pahdm  had  a  talk  with  this  peasant  and  Mked 
him  where  he  came  from.  The  stranger  answered  that 
he  came  from  beyond  the  Volga,  where  he  had  been 
workmg.  One  word  led  to  another,  and  the  man  went 
on  to  sgr  that  many  people  were  settling  in  those 
^^!^\  ?®  ******  °°^  ■®™®  people  from  his  village  had 
settled  there.  They  had  joined  the  Commune,  and 
had  had  twenty-five  acres  per  man  granted  them.  The 
land  was  so  good,  he  said,  that  the  rye  sown  on  it 
grew  a*.  high  as  a  horse,  and  so  thick  that  five  cuts  of 
a  sickle  made  a  sheaf.  One  peasant,  he  said,  had 
brought  nothing  with  him  but  his  bare  hands,  and 
now  he  had  six  horseB  and  two  cows  of  his  own. 

Pah6m's  hr^rt  kindled  with  desire.  He  thought  • 
Why  she  '.d  I  suflFer  in  this  narrow  hole,  if  one  can 
hvs  so  weU  elsewhere  ?  I  will  sell  my  land  and  my 
homestead,  here,  and  with  the  money  I  will  start  afresh 
over  there  and  get  everything  new.  In  this  crowded 
place  one  is  always  having  trouble.  But  I  must  first 
go  aud  find  out  all  about  it  myself. 

Towards  summer  I  -  got  ready  and  started.  He 
went  down  the  Volga  )n  a  steamer  to  Samara,  then 
walked  another  three  hundred  miles  on  foot,  and  at 
last  reached  the  place.  It  was  just  as  the  stranerr 
had  said.  The  peasants  had  plentv  of  land :  every 
man  had  twenty-five  acres  of  Communal  land  given 
him  for  his  use,  and  any  one  .ho  had  money  could  buy, 
besides,  at  two  shillings  an  acre »  as  much  good  freehold 
land  as  he  wanted 

*  Three  roubles  per  dtayatina. 
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Having  found  out  all  he  wished  to  know,  Fah6m 
i  I*  returned  home  as  autumn  came  on,  and  began  selling 

'  ^  ofi  his  belongings.     He  sold  his  land  at  a  profit,  sold 

his  homestei^  and  all  his  cattle,  and  withdrew  from 
membership  of  the  Commune.  He  only  waited  till 
the  spring,  and  then  started  with  his  family  for  the 
new  settlement. 

As  soon  as  Pahdm  and  his  family  arrived  at  their 
new  abode,  he  applied  for  admission  into  the  Commune 
of  a  large  village.  He  stood  treat  to  the  Elders,  and 
obtained  the  necessary  documents.  Five  shares  of 
Communal  land  were  given  him  for  his  own  and  hia 
sons'  use :  that  is  to  say — 125  acres  (not  all  together, 
but  in  different  fields)  besides  the  use  of  the  Communal 
pasture.  Fahdm  put  up  the  buildings  he  needed,  and 
bought  cattle.  Of  the  Communal  land  alone  he  had 
three  times  as  much  as  at  his  former  home,  and  the 
land  was  good  corn-land.  He  was  ten  times  better 
off  than  he  had  been.  He  had  plenty  of  arable  land 
and  pasturage,  and  could  keep  as  many  head  of  cattle 
as  he  liked. 

At  first,  in  the  bustle  of  building  and  settling  down, 
Pahdm  was  pleased  with  it  all,  but  when  he  got  used 
to  it  he  began  to  think  that  even  here  he  had  not 
enough  land.  The  first  year,  he  sowed  wheat  on  his 
share  of  the  Conununal  land,  and  had  a  good  crop. 
He  wanted  to  go  on  sowing  wheat,  but  had  not  enough 
Communal  land  for  the  purpose,  and  what  he  had 
already  used  was  not  available;  for  in  those  parts 
wheat  is  only  sown  on  virgin  soil  or  on  fallow  land. 
It  is  sown  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  the  land  lies 
fallow  till  it  is  again  overgrown  with  prairie  grass. 
There  were  many  who  wanted  such  land,  and  there 
was  not  enough  for  all ;  so  that  people  quarrelled  abouu 
it.  Those  who  were  better  off,  wanted  it  for  growing 
wheat,  and  those  who  were  poor,  wanted  it  to  let  to 
dealers,  so  that  they  might  raise  money  to  pay  their 
taxes.    Pahom  wanted  to  sow  more  wheat;    so  he 
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rented  land  from  a  dealer  for  a  year.  He  sowed  much 
wheat  and  had  a  fine  crop,  but  the  land  was  too  far 
from  the  village — the  wheat  had  to  be  carted  more 
than  ten  miles.  After  a  time  Pah6m  noticed  that  some 
peasant-dealers  were  living  on  separate  farms,  and 
were  growing  wealthy ;  and  he  thought : 

'  If  I  were  tp  buy  some  freehold  land,  and  have  a 
homestead  on  it,  it  would  be  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether.    Then  it  would  all  be  nice  and  compact.' 

The  question  of  bu3ang  freehold  land  recurred  to 
him  again  and  again. 

He  went  on  in  the  same  way  for  three  years :  renting 
land  and  sowing  wheat.  The  seasons  turned  out  well 
and  the  crops  were  good,  so  that  he  began  to  lay  money 
by.  He  might  have  gone  on  living  contentedly,  but 
he  grew  tired  of  having  to  rent  other  people's  land 
every  year,  and  having  to  scramble  for  it.  Wherever 
there  was  good  land  to  be  had,  the  peasants  would  rush 
for  it  and  it  was  taken  up  at  once,  so  that  tmless  you 
were  sharp  about  it  you  got  none.  It  happened  in  the 
third  year  that  he  and  a  dealer  together  rented  a  piece 
of  pasture  land  from  some  peasants ;  and  they  had 
already  ploughed  it  up,  when  there  was  some  dispute, 
and  the  peasants  went  to  law  about  it,  and  things  fell 
out  so  that  the  labour  was  all  lost. 

'  If  it  were  my  own  land,'  thought  Pahom,  '  I  should 
be  independent,  and  there  would  not  bo  all  this  un- 
pleasantness.' 

So  Pahdm  began  looking  out  for  land  which  ho  could 
buy ;  and  he  came  across  a  peasant  who  had  bought 
thirteen  hundred  acres,  but  having  got  into  di£Sculties 
was  willing  to  sell  again  cheap.  Pahom  bargained 
and  haggled  with  him,  and  at  last  they  settled  the 
price  at  1,500  roubles,  part  in  cash  and  part  to  be 
paid  later.  They  had  all  but  clinched  the  matter, 
when  a  passing  dealer  happened  to  stop  at  Pahom's 
one  day  to  get  a  feed  for  his  horses.  He  drank  tea 
with  Pahdm,  and  they  had  a  talk.  The  dealer  said 
that  he  was  just  returning  from  the  land  of  the  Bash- 
kirs,  far  away,  where  he  had  bought  thirteen  thousand 
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acres  of  land,  all  for  1,000  roubles.    Pahdm  questioned 
him  further,  and  the  tradesman  said : 

*  All  one  need  do  is  to  make  friends  with  the  chiefs. 
I  gave  away  about  one  hundred  roubles'  worth  of 
dressing-gowns  and  carpets,  besides  a  case  of  tea,  and 
I  gave  wine  to  those  who  would  drink  it ;  and  I  got 
the  land  for  less  than  twopence  an  acre  K  And  he  showed 
Pah6m  the  title-deeds,  saying : 

*  The  land  lies  near  a  river,  and  the  whole  prairie  is 
virgin  soil.' 

Pahom  plied  him  with  questions,  and  the  tradesman 
said : 

*  There  is  more  land  there  than  you  could  cover  if 
you  walked  a  year,  and  it  all  belongs  to  the  Bashkirs. 
They  are  as  simple  as  sheep,  and  land  can  be  got  almost 
for  nothing.' 

'There  now,'  thought  Pah6m,  'with  my  one  thousand 
roubles,  why  should  I  get  only  thirteen  hundred  acres, 
and  saddle  myself  with  a  debt  besides.  If  I  take  it 
out  there,  I  can  get  more  than  ten  times  as  much  for 
the  money.' 


Pahdm  inquired  how  to  get  to  the  place,  and  as  soon 
as  the  tradesman  had  left  him,  he  prepared  to  go  there 
himself.  He  left  his  wife  to  look  after  the  homestead, 
and  started  on  his  journey  taking  his  man  with  him. 
They  stopped  at  a  town  on  their  way,  and  bought  a 
case  of  tea,  some  wine,  and  other  presents,  as  the 
tradesman  had  advised.  On  and  on  they  went  until 
they  had  gone  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  and  on 
the  seventh  day  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  Bash- 
kirs had  pitched  their  tents.  It  was  all  just  as  the 
tradesman  had  said.  The  people  lived  on  the  steppes, 
by  a  river,  in  felt-covered  tents  *.  They  neither  tUled 
the  ground,  nor  ate  bread.  Their  cattle  and  horses 
grazed  in  herds  on  the  steppe.    The  colts  were  tethered 

•  Five  kopeka  for  a  deayatina. 

*  Kibitkas,  as  described  in  footnote  on  p.  171. 
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behind  the  tents,  and  the  mares  were  driven  to  them 
twice  a  day.  The  mares  were  milked,  and  from  the 
milk  kumiss  was  mad^.  It  was  the  women  who 
prepared  kumiss,  and  tney  also  made  cheese.  As  far 
as  the  men  were  concerned,  drinking  kumiss  and  tea, 
eating  mutton,  and  pla3ring  on  their  pipes,  was  all 
they  oared  about.  They  were  all  stout  and  merry, 
and  all  the  summer  long  they  never  thought  of  doing 
any  work.  They  were  quite  ignorant,  and  knew  no 
Russian,  but  were  good-natured  enough. 

As  soon  as  thoy  saw  Pahdm,  they  came  out  of  their 
tents  and  gathered  round  their  visitor.  An  inter- 
preter was  found,  and  Pahdm  told  them  he  had  come 
about  some  land.  The  Bashkirs  seemed  very  glcul ; 
they  took  Pahdm  and  led  him  into  one  of  the  best 
tents,  where  they  made  him  sit  on  some  down  cushions 
placed  on  a  carpet,  while  thev  sat  round  him.  lliey 
gave  him  tea  and  kumiss,  and  had  a  sheep  killed,  and 
gave  him  mutton  to  eat.  Pahdm  took  presents  out  of 
his  cart  and  distributed  them  among  the  Bashkirs,  and 
divided  amongst  thom  the  tea.  The  Bashkirs  were 
delighted.  They  talked  a  great  deal  among  them- 
selves, and  then  told  the  interpreter  to  translate. 

'  They  wish  to  tell  you,*  said  the  interpreter,  *  that 
they  likf<  3  ou,  and  that  it  is  our  custom  to  do  all  we 
can  to  picdse  a  guest  and  to  repay  him  for  his  gifts. 
You  have  given  us  presents,  now  tell  us  which  of  the 
things  we  possess  please  you  best,  that  we  may  present 
them  to  you.' 

'  What  pleases  me  best  here,*  answered  Pahdr  ,  '  is 
your  land.  Our  land  is  crowded,  and  the  soil  is 
exhausted;  but  you  have  plenty  of  land  and  it  is 
good  land.    I  never  saw  the  like  of  it.' 

The  interpreter  translated.  The  Bashkirs  talked 
among  themselves  for  a  while.  Pahdm  could  not 
understand  what  they  were  saying,  but  saw  that  they 
were  much  amused,  and  that  they  shoutf^d  and  laughed. 
Thet:  they  were  silent  and  looked  at  Pahdm  while  the 
interpreter  said : 

*  Tfliey  wish  me  to  tell  you  that  in  return  for  your 
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presenta  they  will  gladly  give  you  as  much  land  as  you 
want.  You  have  only  to  point  it  out  with  your  hand 
and  it  is  yours.' 

The  Bashkirs  talked  again  for  a  while  and  began  to 
dispute.  Pah(Sm  asked  what  they  were  disputing 
about,  anci  the  laterpreter  told  him  that  some  of  them 
thought  they  ought  to  ask  their  Chief  about  the  land 
and  not  act  in  his  absence,  while  others  tL  ought  there 
was  no  need  to  wait  for  his  return. 


VI 

While  the  Bashkirs  were  disputing,  a  man  in  a  large 
fox-fur  cap  ap-p'^red  on  the  scene.  They  all  became 
silent  and  rosb  to  their  feet.    The  interpreter  said, 

*  This  is  our  Chief  himself.' 

Pa'ddm  immediately  fetched  the  best  dressing-gown 
and  live  pounds  of  tea,  and  offered  these  to  the  Chief. 
The  Chief  accepted  them,  and  seated  himself  in  the 

Elace  of  honour.  The  Bashkirs  at  once  began  telling 
im  something.  The  Chief  listened  for  a  while,  then 
made  'j.  sign  with  his  head  for  them  to  be  silent,  and 
addressing  himself  to  Pahom,  said  in  Russian  : 

'  Well,  let  it  be  so.  Choose  whatever  piece  of  land 
you  like ;  we  have  plenty  of  it.' 

*  How  can  I  take  as  much  as  I  like  ?  '  thought 
Pahom.  '  I  must  get  a  deed  to  make  it  secure,  or 
else  they  may  say,  "  It  is  yours,"  and  afterwards  may 
take  it  away  again.' 

'Thank  you  for  your  kind  words,'  he  said  aloud. 

*  You  have  much  land,  and  I  orly  want  a  little.  Bub 
I  should  like  to  be  sure  which  bit  is  mine.  Could  it 
not  be  measured  and  made  over  to  me  ?  Life  and 
death  are  in  God's  hands.  You  good  people  give  it  to 
me,  but  your  children  might  wish  to  take  it  away 
again.' 

'You  are  quite  right,'  said  the  Chief.  'We  will 
make  it  over  to  you.' 

'  I  heard  that  a  dealer  had  been  here,'  continued 
Pahom,  '  and  that  you  gave  him  -  '    tie  land,  too,  and 
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signed  title-deedii  to  that  effect.     I  should  like  to  have 
it  done  in  the  same  way.' 
The  Chief  understood. 

*  Yes,'  replied  he,  '  that  can  be  done  quite  easily. 
We  have  a  scribe,  and  we  will  ao  to  town  with  you  and 
have  the  deed  properly  sealed. 

*  And  what  will  be  the  price 
*Our  price  is  always   the 

roubles  a  day.' 

Pahdm  did  not  understand. 

'  A  day  ?    What  measure  is  that  ? 
would  that  be  ?  ' 

'We  do  not  know  how  to  reckon  it  out,'  said  the 
Chief.  •  We  sell  it  by  the  day.  As  much  as  you  can 
go  round  on  your  feet  in  a  day  is  yours,  and  the  price 
is  one  thousand  roubles  a  day.' 

Pahdm  was  surprised. 

'  But  in  a  day  you  can  get  round  a  large  tract  of 
land,*  he  said. 

The  Chief  Jaughed. 

*  It  will  all  be  yours  !  *  ;aid  he.  *  But  there  is  one 
condition :  If  you  don't  return  on  the  same  day  to 
the  spot  whence  you  started,  your  money  is  lost.' 

'But  how  am  I  to  mark  the  way  that  I  have 
gone  ? ' 

Why,  we  shall  go  to  any  spot  you  like,  and  stay 
'  ere.  You  must  start  from  that  spot  and  make  your 
nd,  taking  a  spade  with  you.  Wherever  you  think 
essary,  make  a  mark.  At  every  turning,  dig  a  hole 
1  .id  pile  up  the  turf ;  then  afterwards  we  will  go  round 
with  a  plough  from  hole  to  hole.  You  may  make  as 
large  a  circuit  as  you  please,  but  before  the  sun  sets 
vou  must  return  to  the  place  you  started  from.  All  the 
land  you  cover  will  be  yours.' 

Pah6m  was  delighted.  It  was  decided  to  start  early 
next  morning.  They  talked  a  while,  and  after  drinking 
some  more  kumiss  and  eating  some  more  mutton, 
they  had  tea  again,  and  then  the  night  came  on.  lliey 
gave  Pah6m  a  feather-bed  to  sleep  on,  and  the  Bashkirs 
dispersed  for  the  night,  promising  to  assemble  the  next 
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morning  at  daybreak  and  ride  out  before  sunrise  to 
the  appointed  spot. 

vn 

Pahdm  lay  on  the  feather-bed,  but  could  not  sleep. 
He  kejpt  thinking  about  the  land. 

*  What  a  large  tract  I  will  mark  off  ! '  thought  he. 
'  I  can  easily  do  thirty-fivo  miles  in  a  day.  The  days 
are  long  now,  and  within  a  circuit  of  thirty-five  miles 
what  a  lot  of  land  there  will  be  !  I  will  sell  the  poorer 
land,  or  let  it  to  peasants,  but  I'll  pick  out  the  best 
and  farm  it.  I  will  buy  two  ox-teams,  and  hire  two 
more  labourers.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
shall  be  plough-land,  and  I  will  pasture  cattle  oa  the 
rest.' 

Pahdm  lay  awake  all  night,  and  dozed  off  only  just 
before  dawn.  Hardly  were  his  eyes  closed  when  he 
had  a  dream.  He  thought  he  was  lying  in  that  same 
tent,  ai  1  heard  somebody  chuckling  outside.  He 
wondered  who  it  could  be,  and  rose  and  went  out, 
and  he  saw  the  Bashkir  Chief  sitting  in  front  of  the 
tent  holding  his  sides  and  rolling  about  with  laughter. 
Going  nearer  to  the  Chief,  Pahdm  asked :  '  What  are 
you  laughing  at  ?  '  But  he  saw  that  it  was  no  longer 
the  Chief,  but  the  dealer  who  had  recently  stopped  at 
his  house  and  had  told  him  about  the  land.  Just  as 
Pah6m  was  going  to  ask,  '  Have  you  been  here  long  ?  * 
he  saw  that  it  was  not  the  dealer,  but  the  peasant  who 
had  come  up  from  the  Volga,  long  ago,  to  Pahdm's 
old  home.  Then  he  saw  that  it  was  not  the  peasant 
either,  but  the  Devil  himself  with  hoofs  and  horns, 
sitting  there  and  cjiuckling,  and  before  him  lay  a  man 
barefoot,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  only  trousers 
and  a  shirt  on.  And  Pahom  dreamt  that  he  looked 
more  attentively  to  see  what  sort  of  a  man  it  was  that 
was  Iving  there,  and  he  saw  that  the  man  was  dead, 
and  that  it  was  himself  !    He  awoke  horror-struck. 

*  What  things  one  does  dream,'  thought  he. 
Looking  round  he  saw  through  the  open  door  that 

the  dawn  was  breaking. 
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'It's  tLae  to  wake  them  up/  thought  he.  'We 
ought  to  be  starting.' 

He  got  up,  roused  his  man  (who  was  sleeping  in  his 
cart),  Dade  him  harness ;  and  went  to  call  the  Bash^ 
kirs. 

*  It's  time  to  go  to  the  steppe  to  measure  the  land,* 
ho  said. 

The  Bashkirs  rose  and  assembled,  and  the  Chief 
came  too.  llien  they  began  drinking  kumiss  again, 
and  offered  P'ahdm  some  tea,  but  he  would  not  wait. 

'  If  we  are  to  go,  let  us  go.    It  is  high  time,'  said  he. 


vni 

The  Bashkirs  got  ready  and  they  all  started :  some 
mounted  on  horses,  and  some  in  carts.  Pah6m  drove 
in  his  own  small  cart  with  his  servant,  and  took  a  spade 
with  him.  When  they  reached  the  steppe,  the  morn- 
ing red  was  beginning  to  kindle.  They  ascended  a 
hillock  (called  by  the  Bashkirs  a  shikhan)  and  dis- 
mounting from  their  carts  and  their  horses,  gathered 
in  one  spot.  The  Chief  came  up  to  Pahom  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm  towards  the  plain  : 

'  See,'  said  he,  *  all  this,  as  far  as  your  eye  can  reach, 
is  ours.    You  may  have  any  part  of  it  you  like.' 

Pahdm's  eyes  glistened :  it  was  all  virgin  soil,  as 
flat  as  the  palm  of  your  hand,  as  black  as  the  seed  of 
a  poppy,  and  in  the  hollows  different  kinds  of  grasses 
grew  breast  high. 

The  Chief  took  off  his  fox-fur  cap,  placed  it  on  the 
ground  and  said : 

'This  will  be  the  mark.  Start  from  here,  and 
return  here  again.  All  the  land  you  go  round  shall 
be  yours.' 

Pahdm  took  out  his  money  and  put  it  on  the  cap. 
Then  he  took  off  his  outer  coat,  remaining  in  his 
sleeveless  under-coat.  He  unfastened  his  girdle  and 
tied  it  tight  below  his  stomach,  put  a  little  bag  of 
bread  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  tying  a  flask  of 
water  to  his  girdle,  he  drew  up  the  tops  of  his  boots. 
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took  the  spade  from  his  Dum,  and  stood  ready  to  start. 
He  consioered  for  some  moments  which  way  he  had 
better  go — it  was  tempting  everywhere. 

*  No  matter,'  he  concluded,  *  I  will  go  towards  the 
rising  sun.' 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  east,  stretched  himself, 
and  waited  for  the  sun  to  appear  above  the  rim. 

'  I  must  lose  no  time,'  he  thought,  *  and  it  is  easier 
walking  while  it  is  still  cool.' 

The  sun's  rays  had  hardly  flashed  above  the  horizon, 
before  Pahdm,  carrying  the  spade  over  his  shoulder, 
went  down  into  the  steppe. 

Pahdm  started  walking  neither  slowly  nor  quickly. 
After  having  gone  a  thousand  yards  he  stopped,  dug 
a  hole,  and  placed  pieces  of  turf  one  on  another  to 
make  it  more  visible.  Then  he  went  on;  and  now 
that  he  had  walked  off  his  stiffness  he  quickened  his 
pace.     After  a  while  he  dug  another  hole. 

Pahdm  looked  back.  The  hillock  could  be  distinctly 
seen  in  the  sunlight,  with  the  people  on  it,  and  the 
glittering  tyres  of  the  cart-wheels.  At  a  rough  guess 
Pahdm  concluded  that  he  had  walked  three  miles.  It 
was  growing  warmer ;  he  took  off  his  imder-coat,  flung 
it  across  his  shoulder,  and  went  on  again.  It  had 
grown  quite  warm  now ;  he  looked  at  the  sun,  it  was 
time  to  think  of  breakfast. 

*  The  first  shift  is  done,  but  there  are  four  in  a  day, 
and  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  turn.  But  I  will  just  take  off 
my  boots,*  said  he  to  himself. 

He  sat  down,  took  off  his  boots,  stuck  them  into  his 
girdle,  and  went  on.    It  was  easy  walking  now. 

'  I  will  go  on  for  another  three  miles,'  thought  he, 
*  and  then  turn  to  the  left.  This  spot  is  so  fine,  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  it.  The  further  one  goes, 
the  better  the  land  seems.' 

He  went  straight  on  for  a  while,  and  when  he  looked 
round,  the  hillock  was  scarcely  visible  and  the  people 
on  it  looked  like  black  ants,  and  he  could  just  see 
something  glistening  there  in  the  sun. 

*  Ah,'  thought  Pahdm,  '  I  have  gone  far  enough  in 
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this  direction,  it  is  time  to  turn.  Besides  I  am  in 
a  regular  sweat,  and  very  thirsty.' 

He  stopped,  dug  a  large  hole,  and  heaped  up  pieces 
of  turf.  Next  he  untied  his  flask,  had  a  drink,  and 
then  turned  sharply  to  the  left.  He  went  on  and  on  ; 
the  grass  was  hign,  and  it  was  very  hot. 

Pah6m  began  to  grow  tired :  he  looked  at  the  sun 
and  saw  that  it  was  noon. 

*  Well,'  he  thought,  '  I  must  have  a  rest.' 

He  sat  down,  and  ate  some  bread  and  drank  some 
water ;  but  he  did  not  lie  down,  thinking  that  if  he 
did  he  might  fall  asleep.  After  sitting  a  little  while, 
he  went  on  again.  At  first  he  walked  easily :  the  food 
had  strengthened  him;  but  it  had  become  terribly 
hot,  and  he  felt  sleepy ;  still  he  went  on»  thinlking : 
*  An  hour  to  suffer,  a  life-time  to  live.' 

He  went  a  long  way  in  this  direction  also,  and  was 
about  to  turn  to  the  left  again,  when  he  perceived 
a  damp  hollow :  '  It  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  that  out,' 
he  thought.  *  Flax  would  do  well  there.'  So  he  went 
on  past  the  hollow,  and  dug  a  hole  on  the  other  side  of 
it  before  he  turned  the  comer.  Pah6m  looked  towards 
the  hillock.  The  heat  made  the  air  hazy :  it  seemed 
to  be  quivering,  and  through  the  haze  the  people  on 
the  hillock  could  scarcely  be  seen. 

*  Ah  I '  thought  Fahom,  '  I  have  made  the  sides  too 
long ;  I  must  make  this  one  shorter.'  And  he  went 
along  the  third  side,  stepping  faster.  He  looked  at 
the  sun  :  it  was  nearly  half  way  to  the  horizon,  and  he 
had  not  yet  done  two  miles  of  the  third  side  of  the 
square.    He  was  still  ten  miles  from  the  goal. 

'  No,'  he  thought,  *  though  it  will  make  my  land 
lop-sided,  I  must  hurry  back  in  a  straight  line  now. 
I  might  go  too  far,  and  as  it  is  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
land.' 

So  Pahdm  hurriedly  dug  a  hole,  and  turned  straight 
towards  the  hillock. 
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IX 

Pahdm  went  straight  towards  the  hillock,  but  he 
now  walked  with  difficulty.  He  was  done  up  with  the 
heat,  his  bare  foet  were  cut  and  bruised,  and  his  len 
began  to  faiL  He  lonsed  to  rest,  but  it  was  impossible 
if  he  meant  to  set  back  before  sunset.  The  sun  waits 
for  no  man,  and  it  was  sinking  lower  and  lower. 

'  Oh  dear,*  he  thought,  *  if  only  I  ha-'fl  not  blundered 
trying  for  too  much  !    What  if  I  am        late  ?  * 

He  looked  towards  the  hillock  and  av  the  sim.  He 
was  still  far  from  hie  goal,  and  the  sun  was  already 
near  the  rim. 

Pahdm  walked  on  and  on  ;  it  was  v^ry  hard  walking, 
but  he  went  quicker  and  quicker.  He  pressed  on,  but 
was  still  far  from  the  place.  He  began  running,  threw 
away  his  coat,  his  boots,  his  flask,  and  his  cap,  and 
kept  only  the  spade  which  he  used  as  a  support. 

What  shall  I  do,'  he  thought  again,  '  I  have  grasped 
too  much,  and  ruined  the  whnlo  affair.  I  can't  get 
there  before  the  sun  sets.' 

And  this  fear  made  him  still  more  breathless.  Pah6m 
went  on  running,  his  soaking  shirt  and  trousers  stuck 
to  him,  and  his  mouth  was  parched.  His  breast  was 
working  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  his  heart  was 
beating  like  a  hammer,  and  his  legs  were  giving  way 
as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  him.  Pah6m  was  seized 
with  terror  lest  he  should  die  of  the  strain. 

Though  afraid  of  death,  he  could  not  stop.  *  After 
having  run  fl\  that  way  they  will  call  me  a  fool  if 
I  stop  now,'  thought  he.  And  he  ran  on  and  on,  and 
drew  near  and  heard  the  Bashkirs  yelling  and  shouting 
to  him,  and  their  cries  inflamed  his  heart  still  more. 
He  gathered  his  la,.t  strength  und  ran  on. 

The  sun  was  close  to  the  rim,  and  cloaked  in  mist 
looked  large,  and  red  as  blood.  Now,  yes  now,  it  was 
about  to  set !  The  sun  was  quite  low,  but  he  was 
also  quite  near  his  aim.  Pahom  could  already  see  the 
people  on  the  hillock  waving  their  arms  to  hurry  him 
up.    He  oould  see  the  fox-fur  cap  on  the  ground,  and 
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the  mone^  on  it,  and  the  Chief  litting  on  the  ground 
holding  his  sidea.    And  PiUi6m  remembered  his  dream. 

*  There  is  plenty  of  land,'  thought  he,  *  bnt  will  Ood 
let  me  live  on  it  ?  I  haye  lost  my  Ufe,  I  have  lost  my 
life  I    I  shaU  never  roach  that  spot ! ' 

Pahdm  looked  at  the  sun,  wnich  had  reached  the 
earth :  one  side  of  it  had  already  disappeared.  With 
all  his  remaining  strength  he  mshed  on,  bending  his 
body  forward  so  that  his  legs  could  hardly  follow  fast 
enough  to  keep  him  from  falling.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  mllock  it  suddenly  grew  dark.  He  looked  up — the 
sun  had  already  set !  He  gave  a  cry :  *  All  my  labour 
has  been  in  vain,'  thought  he,  and  was  about  to  stop, 
but  he  heard  the  Bashkirs  still  shouting,  and  remem* 
bered  that  though  to  him,  from  below,  uie  sun  seemed 
to  have  set,  they  on  the  hillock  could  still  see  it.  He 
took  a  long  breath  and  ran  up  the  hiUock.  It  was  still 
light  there.  He  reached  the  top  and  saw  the  cap. 
I^fore  it  sat  the  Chief  laughing  and  holding  his  sides. 
Again  Pahdm  remembered  his  dream,  and  he  uttered 
a  cry :  his  legs  gave  way  beneath  him,  he  fell  forward 
and  reached  the  cap  with  his  hands. 

'  Ah,  that  *B  a  mie  fellow !  *  exclaimed  the  Chief. 
*  He  has  gained  much  land  ! ' 

Pah6ms  servant  came  running  up  and  tried  to 
raise  him,  but  he  saw  that  blood  was  flowing  from  his 
mouth.    Pah6m  was  dead  ! 

The  Bashkirs  clicked  their  tongues  to  show  their 
pity. 

His  servant  picked  up  the  spade  and  dug  a  grave 
long  enough  for  Pah6m  to  lie  in,  and  buried  him  in  it. 
Six  feet  from  his  head  to  his  heels  was  all  he  needed. 
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A  GRAIN  AS  BIO  AS  A  HEN'S  EGG 

Onb  day  Bome  cbUdren  found,  m  a  ravine,  a  thimt 

■I^  u  *  «'*"*  °'  ®°™'  ^ith  a  groove  down  the 
middle,  but  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  A  traveller  passing 
by  saw  the  thing,  bought  it  from  the  children  for  a 
penny,  and  taking  it  to  town  sold  it  to  the  Kina  as 
a  curiosity.  * 

The  Kmg  called  together  his  wise  men,  and  told 
them  to  find  out  what  the  thing  was.  The  wise  men 
pondered  and  pondered  and  could  not  make  head  or 
tail  of  It,  tiU  one  day,  when  the  thing  was  lying  on 
'  '^"*^«>^  l'"'  a  l»en  flew  in  and  pecked  at  it  tiU  she 
made  a  hole  in  it,  and  then  every  one  saw  that  it 
was  a  grain  of  com.  The  wise  men  went  to  the  Kine. 
and  said:  * 

*  It  is  a  grain  of  com.' 

At  this  the  King  was  much  surprised ;  and  he  o.-dered 
the  leamed  men  to  find  out  when  and  where  such  corn 
bad  growTi.  The  learned  men  pondered  again,  and 
searched  m  their  books,  but  could  find  nothmg  about 
* .  TO  ®y  *  -^tumed  to  the  King  and  said : 
We  can  give  vou  no  answer.  There  is  nothing 
about  It  m  our  books.  You  wiU  have  to  ask  the 
peasants;  perhaps  some  of  them  may  have  heard 
from  their  fathers  when  and  where  grain  grew  to  such 
a  size. 

So  the  King  gave  orders  that  some  very  old  peasant 
should  be  brought  before  him ;  and  his  servant*  found 
such   a  man  and  brought  him  to  the  King.     Old 
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•nd  bent,  uhj  pale  and  toothleu,  he  just  managed 
with  the  help  of  two  crutches  to  totter  into  the  King's 
presence. 

The  King  showed  him  the  grain,  but  the  old  man 
could  hardly  see  it ;  he  took  it,  however,  and  felt  it 
with  his  hands.    The  King  questioned  him,  saying  : 

*  Can  you  tell  us,  old  man,  where  snoli  grain  as  this 
grew  ?  Have  you  ever  bought  such  com,  or  sown 
such  in  vour  fields  ?  ' 

The  old  man  was  so  deaf  that  he  could  hardly  hear 
what  the  King  said,  and  only  understood  with  great 
diflSculty. 

'  No !  he  answered  at  last, '  I  never  sowed  nor  reaped 
any  like  it  in  mv  fields,  nor  did  I  ever  buy  any  such. 
When  we  bought  com,  the  grains  were  always  as 
small  as  they  are  now.  But  you  might  ask  my  father. 
He  mav  have  heard  where  such  grain  grew.' 

So  the  King  sent  for  the  old  man's  father,  and  he 
was  fom?d  and  brought  before  the  King.  He  came 
walking  with  one  crutch.  The  King  showed  him  the 
grain,  and  the  old  peasant,  who  was  still  able  to 
see,  took  a  good  look  at  it.  And  the  King  asked 
him: 

'  Can  you  not  tell  us,  old  man,  where  com  like  this 
used  to  grow  ?  Have  you  ever  bought  any  like  it,  or 
sown  any  in  yonr  fields  ?  * 

Though  the  old  man  was  rather  hard  of  hearing,  he 
still  heard  better  than  his  son  had  done. 

*  No,'  he  said,  *  I  never  sowed  nor  reaped  any  grain 
like  this  in  my  field.  As  to  buying,  I  never  bought 
any,  for  in  my  time  money  was  not  yet  in  use.  Every 
one  grew  his  own  com,  and  when  there  was  any  need 
wo  shared  with  one  another.  I  do  not  know  where 
com  like  this  grew.  Ours  was  larger  and  yielded 
more  fit  "T  than  present-day  grain,  but  I  never  saw 
any  like  this.  I  have,  however,  heard  my  father  say 
that  in  his  time  the  grain  grew  larger  and  yielded 
more  flour  than  ours.     You  had  better  ask  him.' 

So  the  King  sent  for  this  old  man's  father,  and  they 
found  him  too,  and  brought  him  before  the  King. 
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He  entered  walking  eaaily  and  without  crutches :  his 
eye  was  clear,  his  hearing  good,  and  he  spoke  dis- 
tinctly. The  King  showeahun  the  grain,  arc',  lufi  old 
grandfather  look^  at  it,  and  turned  it  ab  >ut  in  his 
hand. 

*  It  is  long  since  I  saw  such  a  fine  grain '  i  aid  he, 
and  he  bit  a  piece  ofi  and  tasted  it. 

'  It 's  the  very  same  kind,'  he  added. 

*  Tell  me,  grandfather,*  said  the  King,  *  when  and 
where  was  such  com  grown  7  Have  you  ever  bought 
any  like  it,  or  sown  any  in  your  fields  7  * 

And  the  old  man  replied : 
^  'Com  like  this  used  to  grow  ever3rwhere  in  my 
time.    I  lived  on  com  like  this  in  my  young  days, 
and  fed  others  on  it.    It  was  grain  like  this  that  we 
used  to  sew  and  reap  and  thrash.' 

And  the  King  asked : 

'  Tell  me,  grandfather,  did  vou  buy  it  anywhere,  or 
didyou  grow  it  all  yourself  7  ^ 

The  old  man  smiled. 

'  In  my  time,'  he  answered,  *  no  one  ever  thought  of 
such  a  sin  as  buying  or  selling  bread ;  and  we  knew 
nothing  of  money.  Each  man  had  com  enough  of 
his  own.* 

*  Then  tell  n^e,  grandfather,'  asked  the  King,  *  where 
waa  your  field,  where  did  you  grow  com  like  this  7  ' 

And  the  grandfather  answered : 

'  My  field  was  God's  earth.  Wherever  I  ploughed, 
there  was  my  field.  Land  was  free.  It  was  a  thing 
no  man  called  his  own.  Labour  was  the  only  thing 
men  called  their  own.' 

'Answer  me  two  more  questions,'  said  the  King. 
'  The  first  is.  Why  did  the  earth  bear  such  grain  then, 
and  has  ceased  to  do  so  now  7  And  the  second  is. 
Why  your  grandson  walks  with  two  cmtches,  your  son 
with  one,  and  you  yourself  with  none  7  Your  eyes 
are  bright,  your  teeth  sound,  and  your  speech  clear 
and  pleasant  to  the  ear.  How  have  these  things  come 
about  7  ' 

And  the  old  man  answered : 
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'These  things  are  so,  because  men  have  ceased  to 
live  by  their  own  labour,  and  have  taken  to  depend- 
ing on  the  labour  of  others.  In  the  old  time,  men 
lived  according  to  God's  law.  They  had  what  was 
their  own,  and  coveted  not  what  others  had  pro- 
duced. 

1886. 
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16 
THE  GODSON 

'  Ye  hare  heard  that  it  was  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  I  say  unto  you,  Resist  not  him  that 
18  evil.'— lfa«.  y.  38,  39. 

'  Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay.'— iJom.  xii.  19. 


A  SON  was  born  to  a  poor  peasant  He  was  glad, 
and  went  to  bis  neighbour  to  ask  him  to  stand  god- 
father to  the  boy.  The  neighbour  refused— he  did 
not  like  standing  godfather  to  a  poor  man's  child. 
The  peasant  asked  another  neighbour,  but  he  too 
refused,  and  after  that  the  poor  father  went  to  every 
house  in  the  village,  but  found  no  or  ''ing  to  be 
godfather  to  his  son.     So  he  set  off  to  .  •  village, 

and  on  the  way  he  met  a  man  who  stopp  (  ,ud  said  :' 
I  Good-day,  my  good  man  ;  where  are  you  off  to  ?  ' 
•  God  has  given  me  a  child,'  said  the  peasant,  *  to 
rejoice  my  eyes  in  youth,  to  comfort  my  old  age,  and 
to  pray  for  my  soul  after  death.  But  I  am  poor,  and 
no  one  in  our  village  will  stand  godfather  to  him, 
so  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  seek  a  godfather  for  him 
elsewhere.' 

'  Let  me  be  godfather,'  said  the  stranger. 
The  peasant  was  glad,  and  thanked  him,  but  added  : 
'  And  whom  shall  I  ask  to  be  godmother  ?  ' 
'  Go  to  the  town,'  i    >lied  the  stranger,  '  and,  in  the 
square,  you  will  see  a  b'one  house  with  shop-windows 
in  the  front.    At  the  entrance  you  will  find  the  trades- 
man to  whom  it  belongs.    Ask  him  to  let  his  daughter 
stand  godmother  to  your  child.' 
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The  peasant  hesitated. 

*  How  can  I  ask  a  rich  tradesman  ?  '  said  he.  '  He 
will  despise  me,  and  will  not  let  his  daughter  come.' 

'Don't  trouble  about  that.  Go  and  ask.  Get 
everything  ready  by  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will 
come  to  the  christening  * 

The  poor  peasant  returned  home,  and  then  drove 
to  the  town  to  find  the  tradesman.  He  had  hardly 
taken  his  horse  into  the  yard,  when  the  tradesman 
himself  came  out. 

-  What  do  you  want  ?  *  said  he. 

*  Why,  sir,*  said  the  peasant,  '  you  see  God  has  given 
me  a  son  to  rejoice  mv  eyes  in  youth,  to  comfort  my 
old  age,  and  to  pray  for  my  soul  after  death.  Be  so 
kind  as  to  let  your  daugnter  stand  godmother  to 
him.' 

'  And  when  is  the  christening  ? '  said  the  trades- 
man. 
'To-morrow  morning.* 

*  Very  well.  Go  in  peace.  She  shall  be  with  you 
at  Mws  to-morrow  morning.' 

The  next  day  the  godmother  came,  and  the  god- 
father also,  and  the  infant  was  baptized.  Immediately 
after  the  christening  the  godfather  went  away.  They 
did  not  know  who  be  was,  and  never  saw  him  again. 


II 

The  child  grew  up  to  be  a  joy  to  his  parents.  He 
was  strong,  willing  to  work,  clever  and  obedient. 
When  he  was  ten  years  old  his  parents  sent  him  to 
school  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  WTiat  others  learnt 
in  five  years,  he  learnt  in  one,  and  soon  there  was 
nothing  more  they  could  teach  him. 

Easter  came  round,  and  the  boy  went  to  see  his 
godmother,  to  give  her  his  Easter  greeting. 

'Father  and  mother,*  said  he  when  he  got  home 
again,  '  where  does  my  godfather  live  ?  I  should  like 
to  give  him  my  Easter  greeting,  too.' 

And  his  father  answered : 
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We  know  nothing  about  your  godfather,  dear  Bon. 
We  often  regret  it  ourselves.  Since  the  day  you  were 
christened  we  have  never  seen  him,  nor  had  any  news 
of  him.  We  do  not  know  where  he  lives,  or  even 
whether  he  is  still  alive.' 

The  son  bowed  to  his  parents. 

'  Father  and  mother,'  said  he,  *  let  me  go  and  look 
for  my  godfather.  I  must  find  him  and  give  him 
my  Easter  greeting. 

So  his  father  and  mother  let  him  go ;  and  the  boy 
set  oflf  to  find  his  godfather. 

lu 

The  boy  left  the  house  and  set  out  along  the  road. 
He  had  been  walking  for  several  hours  when  he  met 
a  stranger  who  stopped  him  and  said : 

'Good-day  to  you,  my  boy.     Where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

And  the  boy  answered : 

*  I  went  to  see  my  godmother  and  to  give  her  my 
Easter  greeting,  and  when  I  got  home  I  asked  my 
parents  where  my  godfather  lives,  that  I  might  go 
and  greet  him  also.  They  told  me  they  did  not  know. 
They  said  he  went  away  as  soon  as  I  was  christened^ 
and  they  know  nothing  about  him,  not  even  if  he  be 
still  alive.  But  I  wished  to  see  my  godfather,  and  so 
I  have  set  out  to  look  for  him.' 

Then  the  stranger  said :   *  I  am  your  godfather.' 

llie  boy  was  glad  to  hear  this.  After  kissing  his 
godfather  three  times  for  an  Easter  greeting,  he  asked 
him : 

'  Which  wcy  are  you  gomg  now,  godfather  ?  If  you 
are  coming  our  way,  please  come  to  our  house ;  but  if 
you  are  going  home,  I  will  go  with  you.' 

•I  have  no  time  now,'  replied  his  godfather,  *to 
come  to  your  house.  I  have  business  in  several 
villages ;  but  I  shall  return  home  again  to-morrow. 
Come  and  see  me  then.' 

'  But  how  shall  I  find  you,  godfather  ?  ' 

I  WTien  you  leave  home,  go  straight  towards  the 
nsmg  sun,  and  you  will  come  to  a  iorest ;  going  through 
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the  forest  you  will  come  to  a  glade.  When  you  reach 
this  glade  sit  down  ard  rest  awhile,  and  look  around 
you  and  see  what  happens.  On  the  further  side  of 
the  forest  you  will  find  a  garden,  and  in  it  a  house 
with  a  ••olden  roof.  That  is  my  home.  Go  up  to  the 
gate,  and  I  will  myself  be  there  to  meet  you.* 

And  having  said  this  the   godfather  disappeared 
from  his  godson's  sight. 

IV 

The  bey  did  as  his  godfather  had  told  him.    He 
walked  eastward  until  he  reached  a  forest,  and  there  he 
came  to  a  glade,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  glade  he  saw 
a  pine  tree  to  a  branch  of  which  was  tied  a  rope  sup- 
porting a  heavy  log  of  oak.    aose  under  this  log  stood 
a  wooden  trough  filled  with  honey.    Hardly  had  the 
boy  had  time  to  wonder  why  the  honey  waa  placed 
there,  and  why  the  log  hung  above  it,  when  he  heard 
a  crackling  in  the  wood,  and  saw  some  bears  approach- 
ing :  a  she-bear,  followed  by  a  yearling  and  three  tiny 
cubs.    The  she-bear,  sniflfing  the  air,  went  straight  to 
the.  trough,  the  cubs  following  her.     She  thrust  her 
muzzle  into  the  honey,  and  called  the  cubs  to  do  the 
same.    They  scampered  up  and  began  to  eat.    As 
they  did  so,  the  log,  which  the  she-bear  had  moved 
aside  with  her  head,  swimg  away  a  little  and,  returning, 
gave  the  cubs  a  push.    Seeing  this  the  she-bear  shoved 
the  log  away  with  her  paw.     It  swung  further  out  and 
returned  more  forcibly,  striking  one  cub  on  the  back 
and  another  on  the  Lead.     The  cubs  ran  away  howl- 
ing  with  pain,  and  the  mother,  with  a  growl,  caught 
the  log  in  her  fore  paws  and,  raising  it  above  her  head, 
flung  it  away.    The  log  flew  high  in  the  air,  and  the 
yearling,  rushing  to  the  trough,  pushed  his  muzzle 
into  the  honey  and  began  to  suck  noisily.    The  others 
also  drew  near,  but  they  had  not  reached  the  trough 
when  the  log,  flying  back,  struck  the  yearling  on  the 
head  and  killc     him.    The  mother  gro^ried  louder 
than  before  and,  seizing  the  log,  flung  it  from  her  with 
all  her  might.    It  flew  higher  than  the  branch  it  waa 
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tied  to;  so  hifh  that  the  rope  slackened;  and  the  she* 
bear  returned  to  the  trough,  and  the  little  cubs  after 
her.  The  log  flew  higher  and  higher,  then  stopped, 
and  began  to  fall,  l^e  nearer  it  came  the  faster  it 
swung,  and  at  last,  at  full  speed,  it  crashed  dowr  on 
her  head.  The  she-bear  rolled  over,  her  legs  jeri  >d, 
and  she  died  1    The  cubs  ran  away  into  the  forest. 


The  boy  watched  all  this  in  surprise,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  way.  Leaving  the  forest,  he  came  upon 
a  large  garden  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  lofty 
palace  with  a  golden  roof.  At  the  gate  stood  his  god- 
father,  smiling.  He  welcomed  his  godson,  and  led  him 
through  the  gateway  into  the  garden.  The  boy  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  beauty  and  delight  as  sur- 
rounded  him  in  that  place. 

Then  his  godfather  led  him  into  the  palace,  which 
was  even  more  beautiful  inside  than  outside.  The 
godfather  showed  the  boy  through  all  the  rooms :  each 
brighter  and  finer  than  the  other,  but  at  last  they  came 
to  one  door  that  was  sealed  up. 

'  You  see  this  door,'  said  he.  *  It  is  not  locked,  but 
only  sealed.  It  can  be  opened,  but  I  forbid  you  to 
open  it.  You  may  live  here,  and  go  where  you  please, 
and  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  the  place.  My  only  com- 
mand  is— do  not  open  that  door!  But  should  you 
ever  do  so,  remember  what  you  saw  in  the  forest.' 

Havinf:  said  this  the  godfather  went  away.  The 
godson  remained  in  the  palace,  and  life  there  was  so 
bright  and  joyful  that  he  thought  he  had  only  been 
there  three  hours,  when  he  had  really  lived  there  thirty 
vears.  When  thirty  years  had  gone  by,  the  godson 
happened  to  be  passing  the  sealed  door  one  day,  and 
he  wondered  why  his  godfather  had  forbidden  him  to 
enter  that  room. 

'I'll  just  look  in  and  see  what  is  there,'  thought  he, 
and  he  gave  the  door  a  push.  The  seals  gave  way,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  godson  entering  saw  a  hail  more 
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lofty  and  beautiful  than  all  the  othera,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  throne.  He  wandered  about  the  hall  for 
a  while,  and  then  mounted  the  steps  and  seated  him- 
self upon  the  throne.  As  he  sat  there  he  noticed 
a  sceptre  leaning  against  the  throne,  and  took  it  in  his 
hand.  Hardly  had  he  done  so  when  the  four  walls  of 
the  hall  suddenly  disappeared.  The  godson  looked 
around,  and  saw  the  whole  world,  and  all  that  men  were 
doing  in  it.  He  looked  in  front,  and  saw  the  sea  with 
ships  sailing  on  it.  He  looked  to  the  right,  and  saw 
where  strange  heathen  people  lived.  He  looked  to  the 
left,  and  saw  where  men  who  were  Christians,  but  not 
Russians,  lived.  He  looked  round,  and  on  the  fourth 
side,  he  saw  Russian  people,  like  himself. 

'  I  will  look,'  said  he,  *  and  see  what  is  happening  at 
home,  and  whether  the  harvest  is  good.' 

He  looked  towards  his  father's  fields  and  saw  the 
sheaves  standing  in  stocks.  He  began  counting  them 
to  see  whether  there  was  much  com,  when  he  noticed 
a  peasant  driving  in  a  cart.  It  was  night,  and  the  god- 
son thought  it  waa  his  father  coming  to  cart  the  corn 
bjr  night.  But  as  he  looked  he  recognized  Vasily 
Koudiyashdf,  the  thief,  driving  into  the  field  and 
beginning  to  load  the  sheaves  on  to  his  cart.  This 
made  the  godson  angry,  and  he  called  out : 

'Father,  the  sheaves  are  being  stolen  from  our 
field  ! ' 

His  father,  who  waa  out  \i'ith  the  horses  in  the  night- 
pasture,  woke  up. 

^   '  I  dreamt  the  sheaves  were  being  stolen,'  said  he. 
I  will  just  ride  down  and  see.' 

So  he  got  on  a  horse  and  rode  out  to  the  field.  Find- 
ing Vasily  there,  he  called  together  other  peasants  to 
help  him,  and  Vasily  was  beaten,  bound,  and  taken  to 
prison. 

Then  the  godson  looked  at  the  town,  where  his  god- 
mother lived.  He  saw  that  she  was  now  married  to 
a  tradesman.  She  lay  asleep,  and  her  husband  rose 
and  went  to  his  mistress.  The  godson  shouted  to 
ner: 
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'  Get  up,  get  up,  your  husband  has  taken  to  evil 
ways.' 

The  godmother  jumped  up  and  dressed,  and  finding 
out  where  her  husband  was,  she  shamed  and  beat  his 
mistress,  and  drove  him  away. 

Then  the  godson  *ooked  for  his  mother,  and  saw  her 

lying  asleep  in  her  cottage.    And  a  thief  crept  into  the 

j    i  cottage  and  began  to  break  open  the  oh?st  in  which 

she  kept  her  thmgs.     The  mother  awoke  and  screamed, 

and  the  robber  seizing  an  axe,  swung  it  over  his  head 

\    |i  to  kill  her. 

' '  The  godson  could  not  refrain  from  hurling  the  sceptre 

at  the  robber.    It  struck  him  upon  the  temple,  and 

killed  him  on  the  spot. 

As  soon  as  the  godson  had  killed  the  robber,  the 
walls  closed  and  the  hall  became  just  as  it  had  been 
before. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  the  godfather  entered, 
and  coming  up  to  his  godson  he  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  down  from  the  throne. 
^    *You  have  not  obeyed   my  command,'   said   he. 

You  did  one  wrong  thing,  when  you  opened  the  for- 
bidden door ;  another,  when  you  mounted  the  throne 
and  took  my  sceptre  into  your  hands ;  and  you  have 
now  done  a  third  wrong,  which  has  much  ncreased 
the  evil  in  the  world.  Had  you  sat  here  an  hour  longer, 
you  would  have  ruined  half  mankind.' 

Then  the  godfather  led  his  godson  back  to  the 
throne,  and  took  the  sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  again 
the  walla  fell  asunder  and  all  things  became  visible. 
And  the  godfather  said : 

'  See  what  you  have  done  to  your  father.  Vasily 
has  now  been  a  year  in  prison,  and  has  c.me  out  having 
learnt  every  kind  of  wickedness,  and  has  become  quite 
mcorrigible.  See,  he  has  stolen  two  of  your  father's 
horses,  and  he  is  now  setting  fire  to  his  bam.  All  this 
you  have  brought  upon  your  father.' 

The  godson  saw  his  father's   bam   breaking  into 
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flames,  but  his  godfather  shut  off  the  sight  from  him, 
and  told  him  to  look  another  way. 

'  Here  is  your  godmother's  husband,'  he  said.  *  It 
is  a  year  since  he  left  his  wife,  and  now  he  goes  after 
other  women.  His  former  mistress  has  sunk  to  still 
lower  depths.  Sorrow  has  driven  his  wife  to  drink. 
That 's  what  you  have  done  to  your  godmother.' 

The  godfather  shut  off  this  also,  and  showed  the 
godson  his  father's  house.  There  he  saw  his  mother 
weeping  for  her  sins,  repenting,  and  saying : 

*  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  robber  killed 
me  that  night.     I  should  not  have  sinned  so  heavily.' 

*  That,*  said  the  godfather,  *  is  what  you  have  done 
to  your  mother.' 

He  shut  this  off  also,  and  pointed  downwards  ;  and 
the  godson  saw  two  warders  holding  the  robber  in 
front  of  a  prison-house. 

And  the  godfather  said : 

'  This  man  had  murdered  ten  men.  He  should  have 
expiated  his  sins  himself,  but  by  killing  him  you  have 
taken  his  sins  on  yourself.  Now  you  must  answer  for 
all  his  sins.  That  is  what  you  have  done  to  yourself. 
The  she-bear  pushed  the  log  aside  once,  and  (usturbed 
her  cubs  ;  she  pushed  it  again,  and  killed  her  yearling  ; 
she  pushed  it  a  third  time,  and  was  killed  herself.  You 
have  done  the  same.  Now  I  give  you  thirty  years  to 
go  into  the  world  and  atone  for  the  robber's  sins.  If 
you  do  not  atone  for  them,  you  will  have  to  take  his 
place.* 

*  How  am  I  to  atone  for  his  sins  ?  *  asked  the  god- 
son. 

And  the  godfather  answered : 

'  When  you  have  rid  the  world  of  as  much  evil  as 
you  have  brought  into  it,  you  will  have  atcixcd  both 
for  yovLT  cwn  sins  and  for  those  of  the  robber.' 

'  How  can  I  destroy  evil  in  the  world  ?  '  the  godson 
asked. 

*  Go  out,'  replied  the  godfather,  '  and  walk  straight 
towards  the  rising  sun.  After  a  time  you  will  come  to 
a  field  with  some  men  in  it.    Notice  what  they  are 
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doing,  and  teach  them  what  you  know.  Then  go  on 
and  note  what  you  see.  On  the  fourth  day  you  will 
come  to  a  forest.  In  the  midat  of  the  forest  u  a  cell, 
and  in  the  cell  livea  a  hermit.  Tell  him  all  that  has 
happened.  He  will  teach  you  what  to  do.  When  you 
have  done  all  he  tells  you,  you  will  have  atoned  for 
your  own  and  the  robber's  sins.' 

And,  having  said  this,  the  godfather  led  his  godson 
out  of  the  gate. 

Tn 

The  godson  went  his  way,  and  as  he  went  he  thought : 

*  How  am  I  to  destroy  evil  in  the  world  ?    Evil  is 

destroyed  by  banishing  evil  men,  keeping  them  in 

Srison,  or  putting  them  to  death.    How  then  am  I  to 
estroy  evu  without  taking  the  sins  of  others  upon 
myself  ? ' 

The  godson  pondered  over  it  for  a  long  time,  but 
could  come  to  no  conclusion.  Hf»  went  on  until  he 
came  to  a  field  where  com  was  growing  thick  and  good 
and  ready  for  the  reapers.  The  go<faon  saw  that  a 
little  calf  had  got  in  among  the  com.  Some  men  who 
were  at  hand  saw  it,  and  moimting  their  horses  they 
chased  it  backwards  and  foiwards  through  the  com. 
Each  time  the  calf  was  about  to  come  out  of  the  com, 
some  one  rode  up  and  the  calf  got  frightened  and  turned 
back  again,  and  they  all  galloped  after  it,  trampling 
down  the  com.     On  the  road  stood  a  woman  crying. 

*  They  will  chase  my  calf  to  death,'  she  said. 
And  the  godson  said  to  the  peasants : 

•  What  are  you  doing  ?  Come  out  of  the  comfield, 
all  of  you,  and  let  the  woman  call  her  calf.' 

The  men  did  so ;  and  the  woman  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  comfield  and  called  to  the  calf.  '  Come  along, 
browney,  come  along,'  said  she.  The  calf  ^  ;icked  un 
its  ears,  listened  a  while,  and  then  ran  towards  the 
woman  of  its  own  accord,  and  hid  its  head  in  her 
skirts,  almost  knocking  her  over.  The  men  were  gl-xJ, 
the  woman  was  glad,  and  so  was  the  little  calf. 

The  godson  went  on,  and  he  thought : 
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*  Now  I  see  that  evil  spreadB  evil.  The  more  people 
try  to  drive  away  evil,  the  more  the  evil  grows.  Evil, 
it  seems,  camiot  be  destroyed  by  evil ;  but  in  what 
way  it  can  be  destroyed,  1  do  not  know.  The  calf 
obeyed  its  mistress  and  so  all  went  well;  but  if  it 
had  not  obeyed  her,  how  could  we  have  ..ot  it  out  of 
the  field  ? ' 

The  godson  pondered  again,  but  came  to  no  con- 
clusion, and  continued  his  way. 


VIII 

He  went  on  until  he  came  to  a  village.  At  the 
furthest  end  he  stopped  and  asked  leave  to  stay  the 
night.  The  woman  of  the  house  was  there  alone, 
house-cleaning,  and  she  let  him  in.  The  godson 
entered,  and  taking  his  seat  upon  the  brick  oven  he 
watched  what  the  woman  was  doing.  He  saw  her 
finish  scrubbing  the  room  and  begin  scrubbing  the 
table.  Having  done  this,  she  began  wiping  the  table 
with  a  dirty  cloth.  Fhe  wiped  it  from  side  to  side — 
but  it  did  not  come  clean.  The  soiled  clotii  left  streaks 
of  dirt.  Then  she  wiped  it  the  other  way.  The  first 
streaks  disappeared,  but  others  came  in  their  place. 
Then  she  wiped  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  again 
the  same  thing  happened.  The  soiled  cloth  messed 
the  table ;  when  one  streak  was  wiped  oS  another  was 
left  on.  The  godson  watched  for  awhile  in  silence,  and 
then  said: 

'  What  are  you  doing,  mistress  ?  ' 

'  Don't  you  see  I'm  cleaning  up  for  the  holiday. 
Only  I  can't  manage  this  table,  it  won't  come  clean. 
I'm  quite  tired  out.' 

*You  should  rinse  your  cloth,'  said  the  godson, 
'  tefore  you  wipe  the  table  with  it.' 

The  woman  did  so,  and  soon  had  the  table  clean. 

'  Thank  you  for  telling  me,'  said  she. 

In  the  morning  he  took  leave  of  the  woman  and  went 
on  his  way.  After  walking  a  good  while,  he  came  to 
the  edge  of  a  forest.     There  he  saw  some  peasanta 
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who  were  making  wheel-rimf  of  bent  wood.  Coming 
nearer,  the  godson  saw  that  the  men  were  going  roimd 
and  round,  but  could  not  bend  the  wood. 

Ho  stood  and  looked  on,  and  noticed  that  the  block, 
to  which  the  piece  of  wood  was  fastened,  was  not 
fixed,  but  as  the  men  moved  round  it  went  round  too. 
Then  the  godson  said  : 

I  What  are  vou  doing,  friends  ?  * 
•  Why,  don  t  you  see,  we  are  making  wheel-rims. 
We  have  twice  steamed  the  wood,  and  are  quite  tired 
out,  but  the  wood  will  not  bend.* 
^   *  You  should  fix  the  block,  friends,*  said  the  godson, 
or  else  it  goes  round  when  you  do.' 
The  peasants  took  his  advice  and  fixed  the  block, 
and  then  the  work  went  on  merrily. 

The  godson  spent  the  night  with  them,  and  then 
went  on.  He  walked  all  day  and  all  night,  and  just 
before  dawn  he  came  upon  some  drovers  encamped  for 
the  night,  and  lay  down  beside  them.  He  saw  that  they 
had  got  all  their  cattle  settled,  and  were  trying  to  light 
afire.  They  had  taken  dry  twigs  and  lightedthem,  but 
before  the  twigs  had  time  to  bum  up,  they  smothered 
them  with  damp  brushwood.  The  brushwood  hissed, 
and  the  fire  smouldered  and  went  out.  Then  the 
drovers  brought  more  dry  wood,  lit  it,  and  again  put 
on  the  brushwood— and  again  the  fire  went  out.  They 
struggled  with  it  for  a  long  time,  but  could  not  get  the 
fire  to  bum.    Then  the  godson  said : 

l^u  "?*  ^  "*  ^"°^  *  *^""y  *°  P"*  o^  **»®  bmshwood. 
Let  the  dry  wood  bum  up  properly  before  you  put  any 
on.  When  the  fire  is  well  alight  you  can  put  on  as 
much  as  you  please.' 

The  drovers  followed  his  advice.  They  let  the  fire 
bum  up  fiercely  before  adding  the  brushwood,  which 
then  flared  up  so  that  they  soon  had  a  roaring  fire. 

The  godson  remained  with  them  for  a  while,  and 
then^contmued  his  way.  He  went  on,  wondering  what 
the  three  thmgs  he  had  seen  might  mean  ;  but  he  could 
not  fathom  them. 
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IX 

The  godflcm  walk^.  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  in 
the  evening  came  to  another  forest.  There  he  found 
a  hermit's  cell,  at  which  he  knocked. 

*  Who  is  there  ?  '  asked  a  voice  from  within. 

*  A  great  sinner,*  replied  the  godson.  *  I  must  atone 
for  another's  sins  as  well  as  for  my  own.* 

The  hermit  hearing  this  came  out. 

*  What  sins  are  those  that  you  have  to  bear  for 
another  ? ' 

The  godson  told  him  everything :  about  his  god- 
father ;  about  the  she-bear  with  the  cubs ;  about 
the  throne  in  the  sealed  room  ;  about  the  commands 
his  godfather  had  given  him,  as  well  as  about  the 
peasants  he  had  seen  trampling  down  the  com,  and 
the  calf  that  ran  out  when  its  mistress  called  it. 

'  I  have  seen  that  one  cannot  destroy  evil  by  evil,' 
said  he,  '  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  to  be  des> 
troyed.    Teaoh  me  how  it  can  be  done.* 

'  Tell  me,*  replied  the  hermit,  *  what  else  you  have 
seen  on  your  way.' 

The  godson  told  him  about  the  woman  washing  the 
table,  and  the  men  making  cart-wheels,  and  the  drovers 
lighting  their  fire. 

The  hermit  listened  to  it  all,  and  then  went  back  to 
his  cell  and  brought  out  an  old  jagged  axe. 

'  Come  with  me,'  said  he. 

When  they  had  gone  some  way,  the  hermit  pointed 
to  a  tree. 

'  Cut  it  down,*  he  said. 

The  godson  felled  the  tree. 

*  Now  chop  it  into  three,'  said  the  hermit. 

The  godson  chopped  the  tree  into  three  pieces.  Then 
the  hermit  went  back  to  his  cell,  and  brought  out  some 
blazing  sticks. 

'  Bum  those  three  logs,*  said  he. 

So  the  godson  made  a  fire,  and  burnt  the  three  logs 
till  only  wree  charred  stumps  remained. 

*  Now  plant  them  half  in  the  ground,  like  this.' 
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The  godson  did  ho. 

*  You  see  that  river  at  the  footof  the  hill.  Bring  water 
fe)m  there  in  your  mouth,  and  water  these  stumps. 
Water  this  stump,  as  you  taught  the  woman :  this  one, 
as  you  taught  the  wheelwrights :  and  this  one,  as  you 
taught  the  drovers.  When  all  three  have  taken  root 
and  from  these  charred  stumps  apple-trees  have  sprung, 
you  will  know  how  to  destroy  evU  in  men,  and  will  have 
atoned  for  all  your  sins.' 

^Having  said  this,  the  hermit  returned  to  his  cell. 
The^godson  pondered  for  a  long  time,  but  could  not 
understand  what  the  hermit  meant.  Nevertheless  he 
set  to  work  to  do  as  he  had  been  told. 
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The  godson  went  down  to  the  river,  filled  his  mouth 
with  water,  and  retuniing,  emptied  it  on  to  one  of  the 
charred  stumps.  This  he  did  again  and  again,  and 
watered  all  three  stumps.  When  he  was  hungry  and 
quite  tired  out,  he  went  to  the  cell  to  ask  the  dd  hermi«^^ 
for  some  food.  He  opened  the  door,  and  there  upon 
a  bench  he  saw  the  old  man  lying  dead.  The  godson 
looked  round  for  food,  and  he  found  some  dried  bread, 
and  ate  a  little  of  it.  Then  he  took  a  spade  and  set  to 
work  to  dig  the  hermit's  grave.  During  the  night  he 
carried  water  and  watered  the  stumps,  and  in  the  day 
he  dug  the  grave.  He  had  hardly  finished  the  grave, 
and  was  about  to  bury  the  corpse,  when  some  people 
from  the  village  came,  bringing  food  for  the  old  man. 

The  people  heard  that  the  old  hermit  was  dead,  and 
that  he  had  given  the  godson  his  blessing,  and  left  him 
m  his  place.  So  they  buried  the  old  man,  gave  the 
bread  they  had  brought  to  the  godson,  and  promising 
to  bring  him  some  more,  they  went  away. 

Tlie  godson  remained  in  the  old  man's  place.  There 
he  lived,  eating  the  food  people  brought  hum,  and  doing 
as  he  had  been  told :  carrying  water  from  the  river  in 
his  mouth  and  watering  the  charred  stumps. 

He  lived  thus  for  a  year,  and  many  people  visited 
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him.  HiB  fame  spread  abroad,  ag  a  holy  man  who 
lived  in  the  forest  and  brought  water  from  the  bottom 
of  a  hill  in  his  mouth  to  water  charred  stumps  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  People  flocked  to  see  him.  Rich 
merchants  drove  up  bringing  him  presents,  but  he 
kept  only  the  barest  necessaries  for  himself,  and  gave 
the  rest  away  to  the  poor. 

And  so  the  godson  lived:  carrying  water  in  his 
mouth  and  watering  the  stumps  half  the  day,  and 
resting  and  receiving  people  the  other  half.  And  he 
began  to  think  that  this  was  the  way  he  had  been  told 
to  live,  in  order  to  destroy  evil  and  atone  for  his  sins. 

He  spent  two  years  in  this  manner,  not  omitting 
for  a  single  day  to  water  the  stumps.  But  still  not 
one  of  them  sprouted. 

One  day,  as  he  sat  in  his  cell,  he  heard  a  man  ride 
past,  singing  as  he  went.  The  godson  came  out  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  man  it  was.  He  saw  a  strong  young 
fellow,  well  dressed,  and  mounted  on  a  handsome,  well- 
saddled  horse. 

The  godson  stopped  him,  and  asked  him  who  he 
was,  and  where  he  was  going. 

*  I  am  a  robber,'  the  man  answered,  drawing  rein. 
*  I  ride  about  the  highways  killing  people ;  and  the 
more  I  kill,  the  merrier  are  the  songs  I  sing.' 

The  godson  was  horror-struck,  and  thought : 

*  How  can  the  evil  be  destroyed  in  such  a  man  as 
this  ?  It  is  easy  to  speak  to  those  who  come  to  me  of 
their  own  accord  and  confess  their  sins.  But  this  one 
boasts  of  the  evil  he  does.' 

So  he  said  nothing,  and  turned  away,  thinking : 
'What  am  I  to  do  now  ?  This  robber  may  take  to 
riding  about  here,  and  he  will  frighten  away  the  people. 
They  will  leave  off  coming  to  me.  It  will  be  a  loss  to 
them,  and  I  shall  not  know  how  to  live.' 
So  the  godson  turned  back,,  and  said -to  the  robber : 
'  People  come  to  me  here,  not  to  boast  of  their  sins, 
but  to  repent,  and  to  pray  for  forgiveness.  Repent  of 
your  sins,  if  you  fear  God ;  but  if  there  is  no  repent- 
ance in  your  heart,  then  go  away  and  never  come  here 
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again.  Do  not  trouble  me,  and  do  not  frighten  people 
away  from  me.  If  you  do  not  hearken,  God  will 
punish  you.* 

The  robber  laughed : 

*  I  am  not  afraid  of  God,  and  I  will  not  hsten  to  you. 
You  are  not  my  master,'  said  he.  •  You  live  by  your 
piety,  and  I  by  mv  robbery.  We  all  must  live.  You 
may  teach  the  old  women  who  come  to  you,  but  you 
have  nothing  to  teach  me.  And  because  you  have 
remmded  me  of  God,  I  will  kill  two  more  men  to- 
morrow. I  would  kill  you,  but  I  do  not  want  to  soil 
my  hands  just  now.  See  that  in  future  you  keep  out 
of  my  way  I  *  "  r 

Ha^ng  uttered  this  threat,  the  robber  rode  away. 
He  did  not  come  agam,  and  the  godson  lived  in  peace, 
as  before,  for  eight  more  years. 
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One  night  the  godson  watered  his  stumps,  and,  after 
returning  to  his  cell,  he  sat  down  to  rest,  and  watched 
ttie  footpath,  wondering  if  some  one  would  soon  come. 
But  no  one  came  at  all  that  day.    He  sat  alone  till 
evening,  feeling  lonely  and  dull,  and  he  thought  about 
his  past  life.    He  remembered  how  the  robber  had  re- 
proached him  for  living  by  his  piety ;  and  he  reflected 
on  his  way  of  life.     *  I  am  not  Uving  as  the  hermit 
commanded  me  to,*  thought  he.    '  The  hermit  laid  a 
penance  upon  me,  and  I  have  made  both  a  living  and 
fame  out  of  it ;  and  have  been  so  tempted  by  it,  that 
now  I  feel  dull  when  people  do  not  come  to  me ;  and 
when  they  do  come,  I  only  rejoice  because  they  praise 
my  holiness.    That  is  not  how  one  should  live.    I  have 
been  led  astray  by  love  of  praise.    I  have  not  atoned 
for  my  past  sins,  but  have  added  fresh  ones.    I  will  go 
to  another  part  of  the  forest  where  people  will  not  find 
me ;  uid  I  will  live  so  as  to  atone  for  my  old  sins  and 
commit  no  fresh  ones.' 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion  the  godson  filled 
a  bag  with  dried  bread  and,  taking  a  spade,  left  the 
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cell  and  started  for  a  ravine  ue  knew  of  in  a  lonely  apot, 
where  he  could  dig  himself  a  cave  and  hide  from  the 
people. 

As  he  was  going  along  with  his  bag  and  his  spade  he 
saw  the  robber  riding  towards  him.  The  gods<m  was 
frightened,  and  started  to  run  away,  but  the  robber 
overtook  him. 

'  Where  are  you  going  ?  *  asked  the  robber. 

The  godson  told  him  he  wished  to  get  away  from  the 
people  and  live  somewhere  where  no  one  would  come 
to  him.    This  surprised  the  robber. 

'  What  will  you  live  on,  if  people  do  not  come  to  see 
you  ?  *  asked  he. 

The  godson  had  not  even  thought  of  this,  but  the 
robber's  question  reminded  him  that  food  would  be 
necessary. 

'  On  what  God  pleases  to  give  me,'  he  replied. 

The  robber  said  nothing,  and  rode  away. 

•  Why  did  I  not  say  ansrthing  to  him  about  his  way 
of  life  ?  '  thought  the  godson.  *  He  might  repent  now. 
To-day  he  seems  in  a  gentler  mood,  and  has  not 
threatened  to  kill  me.*  And  he  shouted  to  the  robber : 

'  You  have  still  to  repent  of  your  sins.  You  cannot 
escape  from  God.* 

The  robber  turned  his  horse,  and  drawing  a  knife 
from  his  girdle  threatened  the  hermit  with  it.  The 
latter  was  alarmed,  and  ran  away  further  into  the 
forest. 

The  robber  did  not  follow  him,  but  only  shouted : 
'  Twice  I  have  let  you  off,  old  man,  but  next  time 
you  come  in  my  way  I  will  kill  you  !  * 

Having  said  this,  he  rode  away.  In  the  evening 
when  the  godson  went  to  water  his  stumps— one  of 
them  was  sprouting  1  A  little  apple-tree  was  ffrowina 
out  of  it.  O  6 
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After  hiding  himself  from  everybody,  the  godson 
lived  all  alone.  When  his  supply  of  bread  was  ex- 
hausted, he  thought :    '  Now  I  must  go  and  look  for 
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some  roots  to  eat.'  He  had  not  gone  far,  however, 
before  he  saw  a  bag  of  dried  bread  hanging  on  a  branch. 
He  took  it  down,  and  as  long  as  it  lasted  he  lived  upon 
that. 

When  he  had  eaten  it  all,  he  found  another  bagful 
on  the  same  branch.  So  he  lived  on,  his  only  trouble 
being  his  fear  of  the  robber.  Whenever  he  heard  the 
robber  passing,  he  hid,  thinking : 

*  He  may  kUl  me  before  I  have  had  time  to  atone  for 
my  sins.' 

In  this  way  he  live^.  for  ten  more  years.  The  one 
apple-tree  continued  to  grow,  but  the  other  two  stumps 
remained  exactly  as  they  were. 

One  morning  the  godson  rose  earlv  and  went  to  his 
work.  By  the  time  he  had  thoroughly  moistened  the 
ground  round  the  stumps,  he  was  tired  out  and  sat 
down  to  rest.    As  he  sat  there  he  thought  to  himself  : 

'  I  have  sinned,  and  have  become  afraid  of  death. 
It  may  be  God's  will  that  I  should  redeem  my  sins  by 
death.' 

Hardly  had  this  thought  crossed  his  mind  when  he 
heard  the  robber  riding  up,  swearing  at  something. 
.  When  the  godson  heard  this,  he  thought : 

*  No  evil  and  no  good  can  befall  me  from  any  one 
but  from  God.* 

And  he  went  to  meet  the  robber.  He  saw  the  robber 
was  not  alone,  but  behind  him  on  the  saddle  sat  another 
man,  gagged,  and  bound  hand  and  foot.  The  man  was 
doing  nolMig,  but  the  robber  was  abusing  him  violently. 
The  godson  went  up  and  stood  in  front  of  the  horse. 

*  Where  are  you  taking  this  man  ?  *  he  asked. 

*  Into  the  forest,*  replied  the  robber.  '  He  is  a  mer- 
chant's son,  and  will  not  tell  me  where  his  father's 
money  is  hidden.  I  am  going  to  flog  him  till  he  tells 
me.* 

And  the  robber  spurred  on  his  horse,  but  the  godson 
caught  hold  of  his  bridle,  and  would  not  let  him  pass, 

*  Let  this  man  go  !  *  he  said. 


The 
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grew  angry,  and  raised  his  arm  to  strike. 


you  like  a  taste  of  what  I  am  going  to  give 
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this  man  ?    Have  I  not  promised  to  kill  you  ?    Let 
go! 
The  godson  was  not  afraid. 

•  You  shaU  not  go,'  said  he.  '  I  do  not  fear  you. 
I  fear  no  one  but  God,  and  He  wills  that  I  should  not 
let  you  pass.    Set  this  man  free  ! ' 

Kie  robber  frowned,  and  snatching  out  his  knife,  cut 
the  ropes  with  which  the  merchant's  son  was  bound 
and  set  him  free.  ' 

*  Get  away  both  of  you,'  he  said,  '  and  beware  how 
you  cross  my  path  again.' 

The  merchant's  son  jumped  down  and  ran  away. 
Ulie  robber  was  about  to  ride  on,  but  the  godson  stopped 
hmi  again,  and  aeain  spoke  to  him  about  giving  up  his 
evj  life.    The  robber  heard  him  to  the  end  in  silence 
and  then  rode  away  without  a  word.  * 

The  next  morning  the  godson  went  to  water  his 
stumps  and  lo  I  the  second  stump  was  sprouting.  A 
second  young  apple-tree  had  begun  to  grow. 
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Another  ten  years  had  gone  by.    The  godson  was 
Bitting    qmetly    one    day,    desiring   nothing,    fearing 
nothmg,  and  with  a  heart  fuU  of  joy. 
.  V  ^**  blessings  God  showers  on  men  ! '  thought  he 
Yet  how  needlessly  they  torment  themselves.    What 
prevents  them  from  living  happily  ?  * 

And  remembering  all  the  evil  in  men,  and  the  troubles 
they  brmg  upon  themselves,  his  heart  filled  with  pity 
It  18  wrong  of  me  to  live  as  I  do,'  he  said  to  himself. 
1  must  go  and  teach  others  what  I  have  myself 
learnt.  ' 

Hardly  had  he  thought  this,  when  he  heard  the 
robber  approaching.    He  let  him  pass,  thinking : 

It  IS  no  good  talking  to  him,  he  wiU  not  under- 
stand. 

That  was  his  first  thought,  but  he  changed  his  mind 
and  went  out  into  the  road.  He  saw  that  the  robber 
was  gloomy,  and  was  riding  with  downcast  eyes.    The 
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godson  looked  at  him,  pitied  him,  and  running  op  to 
im  laid  his  hand  upon  nis  knee. 

*  Brother,  dear,'  said  he,  'have  some  pity  on  your 
ownBOol!  in  you  Uvea  the  spirit  of  God,  You  suffer,  and 
torment  others,  and  lav  up  more  and  more  suffering  for 
the  future.  Yet  God  loves  you,  and  has  prepared  such 
blessings  for  you.  Do  not  ruin  yourself  utterly.  Change 
your  life ! '  ^  o 

The  robber  frowned  and  turned  away. 

*  Leave  me  alone  ! '  said  he. 

But  the  godson  held  the  robber  still  faster,  and  beean 
to  weep.  " 

Then  the  robber  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  at  the 
godson.  He  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time,  and  alight, 
ing  from  his  horse,  fell  on  his  knees  at  the  godson's 
feet.  ^ 

*  You  have  overcome  me,  old  man,'  said  he.  *  For 
twenty  years  I  have  resisted  you,  but  now  you  have 
conquered  me.  Do  what  you  will  with  me,  f « '^  I  have 
no  more  power  over  myself.    When  you  first  tried  to 

Eirsuade  me,  it  only  angered  me  more.  Only  when  you 
d  yourself  from  men  did  I  begin  to  consider  your 
words ;  for  I  saw  then  that  you  asked  nothing  of  them 
for  yourself.  Since  that  day  I  have  brought  food  for 
you,  hanging  it  upon  the  tree.* 

Then  the  godson  remembered  that  the  woman  got 
her  table  clean  only  after  she  had  rinsed  her  cloth.  In 
the  same  way,  it  was  only  when  he  ceased  caring  about 
himself,  and  cleansed  his  own  heart,  that  he  was  able 
to  cleanse  the  hearts  of  others. 

The  robber  went  on. 

*  When  I  saw  that  you  did  not  fear  death,  my  heart 
turned.' 

Then  the  godson  remembered  that  the  wheelwrights 
could  not  bend  the  rims  until  they  had  fixed  Aeir 
block.  So,  not  till  he  had  cast  away  the  fear  of  death, 
and  made  his  life  fast  in  God,  could  he  subdue  this 
man's  unruly  heart. 

'But  my  heart  did  not  quite  melt,'  continued  the 
robber,  *  until  you  pitied  me  and  wept  for  me.' 
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The  godson,  fuU  of  joy,  led  the  robber  to  the  place 

Ilw?>.SV*'^*?'T,f^f;  ^d^lien  they  got  there,  they 
Baw  that  from  the  third  Btump  an  apple-tree  had  begui 
to  sprout.    And   the  godson   remembered   that   the 

^??!^  ^^  V  °5  J^°  *^^®  *°  "«^*  ^^  damp  wood 
until  the  fire  had  burnt  up  weU.  So  it  was  only  when 
Jib  own  heart  burnt  warmly,  that  another's  heart  had 
been  kmdled  by  it. 

And  the  godson  was  full  of  joy  that  he  had  at  last 
atoned  for  his  sms. 

He  told  all  this  to  the  robber,  and  died.  The  robber 
buned  him,  and  lived  as  the  godson  had  commanded 
nim,  teachmg  to  others  what  the  godson  had  taught 

1880. 
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THE  REPENTANT  SINNER 

JJ^f  S.*f  "!u  ""J?.  "^^S""'  ^'^'  remember  me  when  thou 
eomest  mto  thy  Kingdom.  And  Jesns  said  unto  him. 
Venly  I  aay  unto  thee.  Today  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paiadise.'— Lttibe  xxiii.  42,  43. 

TH16BB  was  once  a  man  who  Uved  for  seventy  years  in 

but  even  then  did  not  repent.     Only  at  the  last  moment 
as  he  was  dymg,  he  wept  and  said : 

Lord  !  forgive  me,  as  Thou  forgavest  the  thief  upon 
the  cross.  *^ 

An^i"  he  said  these  words,  his  soul  left  his  body. 
And  the  soul  of  the  smner,  feelins;  love  towards  G6d 

^^  i  Vl,^""  °^®.'°y'  "^^^^  ^  ^^  gates  of  heaven, 
kSi  d^  Praymg  to  be  let  into  the  heavenly 

Then  a  voice  spoke  from  within  the  gate : 
*nH^ff  man  is  it  that  knocks  at  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
and  what  deeds  did  he  do  during  his  life  T  ' 

And  the  voice  of  the  Accuser  replied,  recounting  aU 
the  man  8  evil  deeds,  and  not  a  single  good  one 

A^d  the  voice  from  within  the  gates  answered  • 
Go  h^ce"  •''*^°*  ^^^^  "**°  *^®  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Then  the  man  said : 

^^Jf^'J  ^^!L  ***y  ''°^?®'  ^"*  <»^o'  see  thy  face, 
nor  do  I  know  thy  name.' 

The  voice  answered : 

*  I  am  Peter,  the  Apostle.* 

And  the  sinner  replied : 


THE  REPENTANT  SINNER 

*  Have  pity  on  me,  Apostle  Peter  !  Remember  man's 
weakness,  and  God'8  mercy.  Wert  not  thou  a  disciple 
of  Christ  ?  Didst  not  thou  hear  his  teaching  from  his 
own  hps,  and  hadst  thou  not  his  example  before  thee  ? 
Remember  then  how,  when  he  sorrowed  and  was 
gneved  m  spirit,  and  three  times  asked  thee  to  keep 
awake  and  pray,  thou  didst  sleep,  because  thine  eyes 
were  heavy,  and  three  times  he  found  thee  sleeping. 
Bo  It  was  with  me.  Remember,  also,  how  thou  didst 
promise  to  be  faithful  unto  death,  and  yet  didst  thrice 
deny  him,  when  he  was  taken  before  Caiaphas.  So  it 
was  with  me.  And  remember,  too,  how  when  the  cock 
crowed  thou  didst  go  out  and  didst  weep  bitterly.    So 

?  !?  u  ™®'    ^°"  °*°**  '*°*  '®'"*<'  *o  let  me  in.* 
And  the  voice  behind  the  gates  was  silent 
Then  the  sinner  stood  a  Uttle  while,  and  again  began 
to^knock,  and  to  ask  vj  be  let  into  the  kingdom  of 

And  he  heard  another  voice  behind  the  gates,  whica 

l^^^v"  ***"  ™*"'  *°*^  ^°^  ^^  ^«  1»^®  o*»  earth  ?  ' 
And  the  voice  of  the  Accuser  again  repeated  all  the 

■'^per  s  evil  deeds,  and  not  a  single  good  one. 
And  ttie  voice  from  behind  the  gates  replied  : 
Go  hence !    Such  sinners  cannot  live  with  us  in 

Paradise.'    Then  the  sinner  said : 

T  u  ^'^' ^  ^ear  thy  voice,  but  I  see  thee  not.  nor  do 
I  know  thy  name.' 

And  the  voice  answered : 

*!  am  David ;  king  and  prophet.' 

The  sinner  did  not  despair,  nor  did  he  leave  the  gates 
of  paradise,  but  said :  ** 

•  Ha\  9  pity  on  me.  King  David  !  Remember  man's 
weakness,  and  God's  mercy.  God  loved  thee  and 
exalted  thee  among  men.  Thou  hadst  aU :  a  king- 
dom,  and  honour,  and  riches,  and  wives,  and  children  ; 
but  thou  sawest  from  thy  house-top  the  wife  of  a  poor 
man,  and  sin  entered  into  thee,  and  thou  tookest  the 
wife  of  Unah,  and  didst  slay  him  with  the  sword  of 
tne  Ammonites.    Thou,  a  rich  man,  didst  take  from 
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the  poor  man  his  one  ewe  lamb,  and  didat  kiU  him. 
I  have  done  hkewiie.  Remember,  then,  how  thon 
didat  repent,  and  how  thou  saidst,  "  I  acknowledge  my 
tranagreMiona :  my  ain  U  ever  before  me  ?  "  f  have 
done  the  same.    Hiou  canst  not  refuse  to  let  me  in.* 

And  the  voice  from  within  the  gates  was  silent. 

The  Burner  having  stood  a  little  whUe,  began  knock- 
tag  agam,  and  askmg  to  be  let  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  And  a  third  voice  was  heard  wiQiin  the 
gates,  sajins:  ' 

earth^°  "         "*"'  *"^  ^^^  ****  **®  *P®°*  ^^  ^'®  °° 

And  the  voice  of  the  Accuser  repUed  for  the  third 
time,  recountmg  the  sinner's  evil  deeds,  and  not 
mentionmg  one  good  deed. 

And  the  voice  within  the  gates  said : 

*  Depart  hence  I  Sinners  cannot  enter  into  the  kina- 
dom  of  heaven.  ® 

And  the  sinner  said : 

T  i'  '^^  7i°^°®  ^  **®^^'  ^^^  **»y  ^»ce  I  see  not,  neither  do 
I  know  thy  name.' 

Then  the  voice  i  rplied : 
Ch*r?«t''°^  '^^^^  *^^  Divine,  the  beloved  disciple  of 

.til  the  sinner  rejoiced  and  said : 
;.ow  surely  I  shall  be  aUowed  to  enter.  Peter  and 
li^  .Id  must  let  me  in,  because  they  know  man's  weak- 
ness and  God  s  mercy ;  and  thou  wilt  let  me  in,  because 
thou  lovest  much.  Was  it  not  thou,  John  the  Divine 
who  wrote  that  God  is  Love,  and  that  he  who  loves 
not,  knows  not  God  ?  And  in  thine  old  age  didst  thou 
not  say  unto  men :  «  Brethren,  love  ^e  another." 
llow,  then,  canst  thou  look  on  me  with  hatred,  and 
dnve  me  away?  Either  thou  must  renounce  what 
thou  hast  said,  or  loving  me,  must  let  me  enter  the 
kmgdom  of  heaven. 

And  the  gates  of  Paradise  opened,  and  John  embraced 
the  repentant  smner  and  took  him  into  the  kingdom 

1886. 


18 
THE  EMPTY  DRUM 

(a  rOLK-TALX   LONO  CUBBXirr   IK   THl  BIQIOK 
or  THB  VOLGA) 

Emblyan  was  a  labourer  and  worked  for  a  master. 
Crossing  the  meadows  one  day  on  his  way  to  work,  he 
nearly  trod  on  a  frog  that  jumped  right  in  front  of 
him,  but  he  just  managed  to  avoid  it.  Suddenly  he 
heard  some  one  calling  to  him  from  behind. 

Emelv^  looked  roimd  and  saw  a  lovely  lassie,  who 

said  to  him :  '  Why  don't  you  get  married,  Emelyan  ?  ' 

How  can  I  many,  my  lass  ? '  said  he.     •  I  have 

but  the  clothes  I  stand  up  in,  nothing  more,  and  no 

one  would  have  me  for  a  husband.' 

'  Take  me  for  a  wife,'  said  she. 

Emelyin  liked  the  maid.  'I  should  be  glad  to' 
said  he,  '  but  where  and  how  could  we  live  ?  '  ' 

*  Why  trouble  about  that  t '  said  the  girl.  *  One 
only  has  to  work  more  and  sleep  less,  and  one  can 
clothe  and  feed  oneself  anywhere. 

.  ,17^^  .^^'^   ^^'   ^®*  "*   marry,'   said   Emely4n. 
*  Where  shall  we  go  to  ?  '  ^ 

*  Let  us  go  to  town.' 

So  Emelydn  and  the  lass  went  to  town,  and  she 
took  him  to  a  small  hut  on  the  very  edge  of  the  town, 
and  thw  married  and  began  housekeeping. 

Ctae  day  the  King,  driving  through  the  town,  passed 
by  Emelyan  s  hut.  Emely^n's  wife  came  out  to  see 
the  King.  The  King  noticed  her  and  was  quite  sur- 
prised. 
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Ja^'^'^'^^  l?""^  •  '^"^y  «o"«  'rom  ? '  Mid  he 

\  S*  P«»«wt  EmelyAn'B  wife,'  Mid  she. 
*^y  did  you,  who  are  such  a  beauty,  manr  i 
pea««t  ?  •  Mi5  the  King.     •  You  outtht  to  bj'a  quS ! 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  wor£,*  Mid  she.  *  but 
a  pMsant  husband  is  good  enough  for  me.' 

HiTJS;5***lu***  *?  ^•f  »^^ile  and  then  drove  on. 
We  returned  to  the  palace,' but  could  not  get  Emelyin'e 
mfe  out  of  hui  head.    All  night  he  did  Sot  sleep!  bu 
kept  thmking  how  to  get  her  for  himself.    He  could 

inJ*  ?i  fu  "^^u**'  **°"«  »*•  "^  *»•  o»"e<J  *»i«  servant, 
•ndtold  them  they  must  find  a  way. 

The  King's  servants  Mid :    'Command  Emelyan  to 

hard  that  he  wiU  die.    His  wife  will  be  left  a  widow 
and  then  you  can  take  her  for  yotirself.'  * 

th^l^S  '''S^'^^f  ^^®'''  *^^*^*  •     He  sent  an  order 

inS  ♦?!;  i^v.'**?]"?  ^'^""^  ^  *^®  P»^^  "  »  workman, 
and  that  he  should  live  at  the  palace,  and  his  wife  with 

Ki^^a  m®'^®''^®"^*'°M'   Emelydn  and  gave  him  the 
Rng  8  message.    His  wife  said.  '  Go,  Emelyan  ;  work 
all  day.  but  come  back  home  at  night.' 
♦>,«  ir- "^^^^  '^^]'*'  ?"4  ^^^^  ^«  «o*  to  the  palace 

l^n?"4tic^uiz?r  :Sf,  ^^'  •  ^^  ^-^  ^-  -- 

•ShrhLfbol'to'^S^''    *'"^*"  ^*'^  ^"^^^y-- 

f or^w!;®  w  "C^  P*^!u®  *.^ty  S''''®  Emelyin  work  enough 
IhVn    ;    -^  *^^*°  *^^  J°**  ^«*  hoping  to  finish  it ;  but 
when  evening  came,  lo  and  behold  '  it  wa.H  aU  done 
The  steward  saw  t'  at  it  was  finished,  and  set  him  fou^ 
times  as  much  for  \iK.xt  day 

and  «riJ^V^''*  ^°'^-  .^^^Tthing  there  was  swept 
Md  tidy  ;  the  oven  was  heated,  his  supper  was  cookSi 
ana  rea^y,  ana  his  wife  sat  by  the  tible  sewing  and 
waitmg  for  his  return.    She  grated  him,  laid  S^tab?e, 
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gar©  him  to  eat  and  drink,  and  then  began  to  aak  him 
about  his  work. 

*  Ah  !  •  said  he,  '  it  '■  a  bad  bosineM :  they  give  me 
tasks  beyond  my  strength,  and  want  to  kill  me  with 
work. 

*  Don't  fret  about  the  work,*  said  she,  '  don't  look 
either  b*rfore  or  behind  to  see  how  much  you  have  done 
or  how  much  there  is  left  to  do ;  only  keep  on  workinff 
and  all  will  be  right.'  ^        r  s 

So  Emelydn  lay  down  and  slept.  Next  morning  he 
went  to  work  again  and  worked  without  once  losing 
round.  An<1,  lo  and  behold  !  by  the  evening  it  was  all 
done,  and  before  dark  he  came  homo  for  the  night. 

Again  and  »gain  they  increased  Emely&n's  work,  but 
he  always  got  through  it  in  good  time  and  went  back 
to  his  hut  to  sleep.  A  week  passed,  ar  d  the  King's 
servants  Baw  they  could  not  crush  him  witn  rough  work, 
so  they  tried  giving  hin  work  that  required  skill.  But 
this,  also,  was  of  no  avau.  Carpentering,  and  masonry, 
and  roofing,  whatever  they  set  him  to  do,  Emely4n  had 
It  ready  in  time,  and  went  home  to  his  wife  at  night. 
So  a  secon'   week  passed. 

Then  the  King  called  hts  servants  and  said  :    *  Am 

^  r  J  j^  °"  ^°'  nothing  ?  Two  weeks  have  gone, 
and  i  don  t  se  that  you  have  done  anything.  You 
were  going  to  re  Emely&n  out  with  work,  but  I  see 
from  my  wind  ws  how  he  goes  home  every  evening— 
smging  caeerfuily!  Do  you  mean  to  make  a  fo<^ 
of  :nf  ?  ' 

Tie  Kings  servants  began  to  excuse  themselves. 

V    ^  tried  our  best  to  wear  him  out  with  rough  work  * 
th.      said,  •  but  nothing  was  too  hard  for  him ;    he 
cl-  ared  it  all  off  as  though  he  had  swe}  t  it  away  with 
a  broom.    There  was  no  turing  him  out.     Then  we  set 
him  to  tasks  needing  skill,  which  we  did  not  think  h** 
^M  clever  enough  to  do,  but  he  managed  them  s 
_\o  matter  what  one  sets  him,  he  does  it  all,  no  - 
!  lowB  how.    Either  he  or  his  wife  must  know  b 
'"  that  helps  them.    We  ourselves  are  sick  of  iiar 

u  wish  to  find  a  task  he  cannot  master.    We  ha^ 
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now  thoMht  of  Betting  him  to  build  a  cathedral  in 
«  smgle  day  Send  for  Emelyin,  and  order  him  to 
bmld  a  cathedral  m  front  of  the  palace  in  a  single  day. 
Tlien,  rf  he  does  not  do  it,  let  his  head  be  cut  off  for 
disobedience. 

The  Kinar  sent  for  Emelyan.  *  Listen  to  my  com. 
mand,  said  he :  buUd  me  a  new  cathedral  on  the 
square  m  front  of  my  palace,  aid  have  it  ready  by 
to.mom.w  evening     If  you  have  it  ready  I  will  reWarS 

^  ^**"*^'  °°*  '  ^^  ***^®  y°^  l»e»d  01*  off.' 

When  Emely^  heard  the  King's  command  he  turned 
away  and  went  home.  '  My  end  is  near,'  thought  he. 
And  coming  to  his  wife,  he  said:  'Get  ready,  wife, 
we  must  fly  from  here,  or  I  shaU  be  lost  by  no  fault 
oi  my  own. 

•  Wliat  has  frightened  you  so  ?  '  said  she,  *  and  why 
should  we  run  away  ?  '  »        «  *»«/ 

•How  can  I  help  being  frightened  ?  The  King  has 
ordered  me,  to-morrow,  in  a  single  day,  to  build  him 
a  cathedral  If  I  fail  he  will  cut  my  hLi  off.  There 
18  only  one  thmg  to  be  done :  we  must  fly  whUe  there 
IS  yet  time. 

But  his  .wife  would  not  hear  of  it.  '  The  King  has 
many  soldiers,'  said  she.  '  They  would  catch  us  any. 
where.  We  cannot  escape  from  him,  but  must  obey 
him  as  long  as  strength  holds  out.'  ^ 

8tre^*th  ?  ^  ^  °^^  ^^™  ^^®°  *^®  ^'^  ^  beyond  my 
•Eh,  goodman,  don't  be  downhearted.    Eat  your 

mg  and  all  will  get  done.' 

So  EmdyAnlay  down  and  slept.  His  wife  roused 
him  early  next  day.  'Go  quic&y,'  said  she,  •and 
finish  the  oathedraL  Here  are  naSs  and  a  halnm^ ; 
there  is  still  enough  work  there  for  a  day.' 

Emelyan  went  into  the  town,  reached  the  palace 
aquMe,  and  there  stood  a  large  cathedral  not  quite 
finyhed.    Emdydn  set  to  work  to  do  what  was  ne^ed, 

Sru^        evemng  all  was  ready. 

When  tJie  King  awoke  he  looked  out  from  his  palace, 
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and  saw  the  cathedral,  and  Emelydn  going  about 
driving  in  nails  here  and  there.  And  the  ffing  was 
not  pleased  to  have  the  cathedral— he  was  annojod  at 
not  being  able  to  condemn  Emelydn  and  take  his  wife. 
Again  he  called  his  servants.  *  EmelyAn  has  done  this 
task  also,'  said  the  King,  *  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
putting  him  to  death.  Even  this  work  was  not  too 
hard  for  him.  You  must  find  a  more  cunning  plwi,  or 
I  will  cut  ofif  your  heads  as  well  as  his.' 

So  his  servants  planned  that  Emelydn  should  be 
ordned  to  make  a  river  round  the  palace,  with  ships 
sailing  on  it.  And  the  King  sent  for  Emelydn  and  set 
him  this  new  task. 

'If,'  said  he,  *  you  could  build  a  cathedral  in  one 
night,  you  can  also  do  this.  To-roon'ow  all  must  be 
ready.    If  not,  I  will  have  your  head  oflf.' 

Emely&n  was  more  downcast  than  before,  and  re- 
turned to  his  wife  sad  at  heart^ 

'  Why  are  you  so  sad  ?  '  said  his  wife.    '  Has  the 
King  set  you  a  fresh  task  ?  ' 
Emelvdn  told  her  about  it.     *  We  must  fly,'  said  he. 
But  his  wife  replied:    'There  is  no  escaping  the 
soldiers ;  they  will  catch  us  wherever  we  go.    There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey.' 
I  How  can  I  do  it  ?  '  groaned  Emelydn. 
*  Eh  I  eh  !  goodman,'   said  she,    *  don't  be  down- 
hearted.   Eat  your  supper  now,  and  go  to  sleep.    Rise 
early,  and  all  will  get  done  in  good  time.' 

So  Emely4n  lay  down  and  slept.    In  the  morning  his 

wife  woke  him.    •  Go,'  said  she,  *  to  the  palace— aU  is 

ready.    Only,  near  the  wharf  m  front  of  the  palace, 

there  is  a  mound  left ;  take  a  spade  and  level  it.'^ 

When  the  King  awoke  he  saw  a  river  where  there 

J  TO®*  ^^^^  ^^^ '  ^^?^  ^^"^  sailing  up  and  down, 
and  Emelydn  was  levelling  a  mound  with  a  spade. 
The  King  wondered,  but  was  pleased  neither  with  the 
nver  nor  with  the  ships,  «o  vexed  was  he  at  not  being 
able  to  condemn  Emelyin.  *  There  is  no  task,'  thought 
he,    Uiat  be  cannot  manage.    What  is  to  be  done  ?  ' 
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caUed  his  aenrantB  and  again  asked  their 


And  he 
advice. 

«ninni-  "^S*  ^^  '^^  ^®'  '  ^^'''^  Emelyto  cannot 

^f  ;i;^\.^°'7t**^r  ^«  P^**  h«  fulfils/and  lean, 
not  take  his  wife  from  him.* 

de^^nur^*^*"  **'°''«^*  and  thought,  and  at  last 
/i«^"/U     *^™®'y^  «»d  say  to  him :    "  Qo  to  there 
whit  ''^^S.I^'r    r^  ^1^«  ^v!"'^  "  *»»**•  do?t  toow 

S  t£  ri^T«?*  «°**'/°" ''"» "^y  *»»»*  heVa.  not  gone 
to  the  nght  place,  and  no  matter  what  he  brinM  vou 

SS^  "»S  '^A^^  i**'  ^^^  ^8-  Then  you3  hive 
him  beheaded  and  can  take  his  wife.' 

ttirf  h«     Q^  Ti?^  2??~^     '  ^»*  »  ^«"  thought  of,' 

wl*  "  f w  J  ?^®^'  d°"  *  ^o^  where,"  and  brina 
.^I^^l  ^if**  <*<»*  know  what."  If  you  faU  to  bSf 
>*»  I  ^U  have  you  beheaded.'  * 

KinThZuaS*^"^  to  his  wife  and  told  her  what  the 
%  itr  ■*^f  .  ^»  ^fe  b-came  thoughtful. 

catch  tn^v"^^*  *^"y  ^"""'^  taughtX  Kiig  how  to 
catch  vou.  Now  we  must  act  warily.*  SoshesatanH 
thought,  and  at  last  said  to  her  Snd :  "  You  m^st 

mothi;!?*^^.®"^*^--*^*  «^d  Pe'^^^t  woman.  ?he 
mother  of  soldiers-and  you  must  wk  her  aid     If  she 

it,l8haUbethere:  I  cannot  escape  them  now  Thev 
will  take  me  by  force,  but  it  will  not  ^h7\onu  if 
you  d^^ver^hing  as  Grandam  directs,  you  ISlfsoon 

So  the  wife  got  her  husband  ready  for  the  joumev 
She  pve  him  a  wallet,  and  also  a  spindle.     *  GiJfhS 

1^  «;*{?  "J'-  ^   ^y.  *^»  *«k««  «he  Sill  toow  ttiat  you 
v^x  ^""*"»°^:    And  his  wife  showed  him  his  roS 

It^andw?f\^*A"'^*''^>^<^"«d.  EmelyAn 
dSS  to  «r  *^  **•?"•  ,  ^^ter^n"  the  soldiere^sat 
ask^  •  «^  ^u°  Emeiy4n  went  up  to  them  and 
asked :     Do  you  know,  brothers,  the  way  tc  "  there. 
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don't  know  where  I  "  and  how  I  can  get  "  that,  don't 
know  what  ?  "  ' 

The  soldiers  listened  to  him  with  surprise.  '  Who 
sentyou  on  this  errand  ?  *  said  they. 

•  lie  King,'  said  he. 

*  We  ourselves,'  said  they,  '  from  the  day  we  became 
soldiers,  go  we  "  don't  know  where,"  and  never  yet 
have  we  got  there ;  and  we  seek  we  "  don't  know 
wl»t,    and  cannot  find  it.    We  cannot  help  you.' 

Emelydn  sat  a  while  with  the  soldiers  and  then  went 
on  again.  He  trudged  many  a  mile,  and  at  last  came 
to  a  wood.  In  the  wood  was  a  hut,  and  in  the  hut  sat 
an  old,  old  woman,  the  mother  of  peasant  soldiers, 
spmning  flax  and  weeping.  And  as  she  spun  she  did 
not  put  her  fingers  to  her  mouth  to  wet  them  with 

*P**   I J  ^"*  *°  ^^^  ®y®*  ^  ^®*  ^®°*  ^*^  *«*"•    When 
iSl^L        ^omaa  saw  Emelyin  she  cried  out  at  him : 
Why  have  you  come  here  ?'  Then  Emelyin  gave  her 
the  spindle,  and  said  his  wife  had  sent  it. 

The  old  woman  softened  at  once,  and  began  to 
question  him.  And  Emelyan  told  her  his  whole  life : 
how  e  married  the  lass ;  how  they  went  to  live  in 
the  town ;  how  he  had  worked,  and  what  he  had  done 
at  the  palace ;   how  he  built  the  cathedral,  and  made 

*  1  j^v'  ^*^  **"P*  °°  **'  ^^  ^°^  ^®  ^^  ^*d  now 
told  him  to  go  to  •  there,  don't  know  where/and  brina 
back    that,  don't  know  what.' 

The  Grandam  listened  to  the  end,  and  ceased  weep- 
mg.  She  muttered  to  herself :  *  The  time  has  surely 
come,  and  said  to  him :  *  All  right,  my  lad.  Sit  down 
now,  and  I  will  give  you  sometMng  to  eat.' 

Emelydji  ate,  and  then  the  Grandam  told  him  what 
to  do.  *  Here,'  said  she,  *  is  a  baU  of  thread ;  roU  it 
before  you,  and  follow  where  it  goes.  You  must  go  far 
tiU  you  come  right  to  the  sea.  When  you  get  there, 
you  will  see  a  great  city.  Enter  the  city  and  ask  for 
a  night's  lodging  at  the  furthest  house.  There  look 
out  for  what  you  ai-e  seeking.' 

*  How  shall  I  know  it  when  I  see  it,  Granny  ?  '  said 
ixe. 
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'  When  you  see  something  men  obey  more  than  father 
or  mothw;  that  is  it.  Seize  that,  and  take  it  to  the 
King.  When  you  bnng  it  to  the  King,  he  wiU  say  it  is 
not  n^t,  and  you  must  answer:  "  If  it  is  not  the  riffht 
thing  It  must  be  smashed,"  and  you  must  beat  it,  Sd 

f„^i,  °**^®  "r^""'  **'**^  "  "»  Pieces,  and  throw  it 
into  the  water  Then  you  wiU  get  your  wife  back  and 
my  tears  will  be  dried.^ 

,J^^l^^}'f^  fareweU  to  the  Grandam  and  began 
roUing  his  baU  before  him.  It  rolled  and  rolled  uitU 
at  last  It  rea«h«l  the  sea.  By  the  sea  stood  a  great 
wty,  and  at  the  further  end  of  the  city  was  a  big  hSuse. 

^^J!?'*^^  ^«!f^  *°'  *  night's  lodging,  and  wa^ 
granted  it.    He  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning 

*!S  V^,-^®^  •  ^*^®''  'o^"»«  ^  «on  to  go  and  cut 
wood  for  the  fire.  But  the  son  did  not  obly.  'It  is 
too  early  said  he,  'there  is  time  enough.*  Then 
Emelj^  heard  the  mother  say,  'Go,  my  son,  your 
father  s  bones  ache ;  would  you  have  him  go  himilf  ? 
It  IS  time  to  be  up  ! '  "***«vu 

But  the  son  only  murmured  some  words  and  fell 

JI;^S  i*?"^  ^  ^'^l  T^">  "^^P  ^^en  something 
thundered  and  rattled  m  the  street.     Up  jumped  the 
son  and  quickly  putting  on  his  clothes  ran  out  £to  the 
street.    Up  jumped  Emelydn,  too,  and  ran  after  him 
to  see  what  itwas  that  a  son  obeys  more  than  father 
or  mother.    What  he  saw  was  a  man  walking  alone 
the  street  cMiymff,  tied  to  his  stomach,  a  thinf  which 
he  beat  with  sticks,  and  that  it  was  that  rattled  and 
thundered  so,  and  that  the  son  had  obeyed.    Emelvan 
ran  up  and  had  a  look  at  it.    He  saw  it  was  round, 
like  a  small  tub,  with  a  skin  stretched  over  both  ends 
and  he  asked  what  it  was  called. 
He  was  told,  *  A  drum.* 

*  And  is  it  empty  ?  • 

*  Yes,  it  is  empty.* 
Emely^wasBurorised.    He  asked  them  to  give  the 

thing  to  him,  but  they  would  not.  So  Emelyan  left  off 
asfang,  and  followed  the  drummer.  All  day  he  foUowed. 
and  when  the  drummer  at  last  lay  down  to  sleep, 
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Emelydn  snatched  the  drum  from  him  and  ran  away 
with  it. 

He  ran  and  ran,  till  at  last  he  sot  back  to  his  own  * 
town.  He  went  to  see  his  wife,  but  she  was  not  at 
home.  The  day  after  he  went  away,  the  King  had 
taken  her.  So  Emeh^an  went  to  the  palace,  and  sent 
in  a  message  to  the  King :  '  He  has  returned  who  went 
to  •  there,  don't  know  where,"  and  he  has  brought 
with  him  "  that,  don't  know  what."  ' 

They  told  the  King,  and  the  King  said  he  was  to- 
come  again  next  day. 

But  Emelyan  saidf,  *  Tell  the  King  I  am  here  to-day, 
and  have  brought  what  the  King  wanted.  Let  him 
come  out  to  me,  or  I  will  go  in  to  him  !  * 

The  King  came  out.  '  Where  have  you  been  ?  * 
said  he. 

Emelyan  told  him. 

*  That 's  not  the  right  place,'  said  the  King.  *  What 
have  you  brought  ?  ' 

Emelydn  pomted  to  the  drum,  but  the  King  did  not 
look  at  it. 

*  That  is  not  it.' 

*  If  it  is  not  the  right  thing,'  said  Emelyan,  *  it  must 
be  smashed,  and  may  the  devil  take  it ! ' 

And  Emelyan  left  the  palace,  canying  the  drum  and 
beating  it.  And  as  he  beat  it  all  the  Kng's  army  ran 
out  to  follow  Emelyan,  and  they  saluted  him  and  waited 
his  commands. 

The  King,  from  his  winu  )W,  began  to  shout  at  his 
army  telling  them  not  to  follow  Emelyin.  They  did 
not  listen  to  what  he  said,  but  all  followed  Emelyan. 

When  the  King  saw  that,  he  gave  orders  that  Emel- 
yan s  wife  should  be  taken  back  to  him,  and  he  sent 
to  ask  Emelyan  to  give  him  the  drum. 

*  It  can't  be  done,'  said  Emelydn.  '  I  was  told  to 
smash  it  and  to  throw  the  splinters  into  the  river.' 

So  Emelydn  went  down  to  the  river  carrying  the 
drum,  and  the  soldiers  followed  him.  When  he  reached 
the  river  bank  Emelyan  smashed  the  drum  to  splinters^ 
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And  then  all 


•ad  threw  the  aplinton  into  the  stream, 
the  toldien  ran  away. 

An^^*?i.*?*iu  ^.  ^^®  *°^  ^«"*  *»ome  with  her. 
^  after  that  the  King  ceased  to  trouble  him :  and  so 
"they  lived  happUy  ever  after. 

1801. 
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19 
THE  COFFEE-HOUSE  OF  SURAT 

(ATTBB  BESNABOXlf   DS  SAINT-PISKBX.) 

Ih  the  town  of  Surat,  in  India,  was  a  coffee-house 
where  many  travellers  and  foreigners  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  met  and  conversed. 

One  day  a  learned  Persian  theologian  visited  this 
co^-house.  He  was  a  man  who  had  spent  his  life 
studymg  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  reading  and 
wntmg  books  upon  the  subject  He  had  thought, 
read,  and  written  so  much  about  God,  that  eventually 
ne  lost  his  wits,  became  quite  confused,  and  ceased 
even  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  The  Shah 
hearing  of  this,  had  banished  him  from  Persia. 

After  having  argued  aU  his  life  about  the  First  Cause, 
this  unfortunate  theologian  had  ended  by  quite  per- 
pxmg  lumself,  and  instead  of  understandiii  thathe 
had  lost  his  own  reason,  he  began  to  thinkthat  there 
was  no  higher  Reason  controlli^  the  universe. 

This  man  had  an  African  slave  who  followed  him 
everywhere.    When  the  thedogian  entered  the  coffee- 
house, the  sUve  remained  outside,  near  the  door 
iitting  on  a  stone  in  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  driving 
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aw»^  the  flies  that  buzzed  aroond  him.  The  Fenian 
having  settled  down  on  a  divan  in  the  coffee-house, 
ordered  himself  a  cup  of  opium.  When  he  had  drunk 
it  Mid  the  opium  had  begun  to  quicken  the  workings 
of  his  brain,  he  addressed  his  slave  through  the  open 
door :  ^ 

'  Tell  me,  wretched  slave,*  said  he,  '  do  you  think 
there  is  a  God,  or  not  ?  * 

'  Of  course  there  is,'  said  the  slave,  and  immediately 
drew  from  under  his  girdle  a  smaU  idol  of  wood. 

^ere,'  said  he,  *  that  is  the  God  who  has  guarded 
me  from  the  day  of  my  birth.  Every  one  in  our 
country  worships  the  fetish  tree,  from  the  wood  of 
which  this  God  was  made.' 

This  conversation  between  the  theologian  and  his 
slave  was  listened  to  with  surprise  by  the  other  guests 
in  the  coffee-house.  They  were  astonished  at  the 
master's  question,  and  yet  more  so  at  the  slave's 
reply. 

One  of  them,  a  Brahmin,  on  hearing  the  words  spoken 
by  the  slave,  turned  to  him  and  said : 

'  Miserable  fool !  Is  it  possible  you  believe  that  God 
can  be  carried  under  a  man's  girdle  ?  There  is  one 
God-— Brahma,  and  he  is  greater  than  the  whole  world, 
for  he  created  it.  Brahma  is  the  One,  the  mighty  God, 
and  in  His  honour  aro  built  the  temples  on  the  Ganges' 
oanks,  where  his  true  priests,  the  Brahmins,  worship 
him.  They  know  the  true  God,  and  none  but  they. 
A  thousand  score  of  years  have  passed,  and  yet  through 
revolution  after  revolution  these  priests  have  held  their 
sway,  because  Brahma,  the  one  true  God,  has  protected 
them.' 

So  spoke  the  Brahmin,  thinking  to  convince  every 
one ;  1  a  Jewish  broker  who  was  present  replied  to 
him.  au<i  said : 

•  No !  lue  temple  of  the  true  God  is  not  in  India. 
Neither  does  God  protect  the  Brahmin  caste.  The  true 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Brahmins,  but  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  None  does  He  protect  but  His  chosen 
jpeople,  the  Israelites.    From  the  commencement  of  the 
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2n«f*  7/  °***°'*  **"  ^°  '^'°^«d  of  Him.  »nd  ours 
•lone.    If  we  are  now  Bcattered  over  the  whole  earth 
it  IB  but  to  tiy  u. ;  for  God  has  promwed  Sit  H?^li 

inen,  witli  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem—the  wonder  of 

the  ancient  world-restored  to  its  splendour    shaU 

Is«el  be  estoblished  a  ruler  over  aU  na  W     '  "*"'" 

So  spoke  the  Jew,  and  burst  into  tears.    He  wished 

that  of  old  He  favoured  the  IsraeUtes,  it  is  now  nineteen 
hundred  years  smce  they  angered  Him.  wd^uJS 
Him  to  destroy  their  nation  and  scatter  tJiem  ovtr  So 
earth,  so  that  their  faith  makes  no  converS  aid  haJ 
died  out  except  here  and  there.  God  sho^rJtoen" 
to  no  nation,  but  calls  aU  who  wish  to  be  i»?3  to  ?S 

IV^S^^^  ^*^°^°  ^"^^  of  Rome,  the  onfoutsSe 
whose  borders  no  salvation  can  be  fouAd  ' 

^i,«  1,"^°  ®  ^i^  ^l*^^°-    ^"*  a  Protestant  minister 

Th^  ri?EP?°**^>*-  ^  P'^««^*'  «^^8  pale,  tS  to 
the  Catholic  missionary  and  exclaim^  r  """*«> 

relil^r^r  o-i^^*  S^^i^S.^li°oTer^e^G°S 

SuSTwhn'^'  "^  o^'^^-holder  in  the  custom-house  at 

•T^  Tu^JS*"  T"^^  ^  *^  coffee-house  smoking 

offi'ans.  ^"^  ^'^  °^  superiority  to  bothlhf 

*  Your  belief  in  your  Roman  religion  is  vain '  said 

iL  f  JSTi.'"!^"^^/^^^^^  ^"ndred  yea«  ago  by 
the  true  faith  :  that  of  Mohammed  I    You  camT^  hn* 

t^r^'tZ  '^'  ^'  Mohammedan  faith  coSes^to 
IS?  --^"  -"  "  Vou-sVlSui?elvt 

B  2 
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fejJJ  ^  not  .piMd.    CionfeM  then  the  truth  of 
M^»«Maed«m«n.  for  it  J.  trimnph«t  and  .prC£  |2 

S?SS±  ^?S*  ^^^?^P^^  i  and  of  themTonly 

To  thi.  the  Perwan  theologian,  who  wu  of  the  not 
of  Ah.  wiahed  to  reply;    but  by  thi.  tiiw  Tml 

Ghrntiana,  LLuom  from  Thibet,  Iwnwlians  •idKr^ 

God^ahowHeBtouldbewonOiipped.  EaTJJSem 
MMTted  that  m  hu  countiy  alone  waa  the  true  G<3 
known  and  rightly  worshipped.  -"  "»e  wue  uoa 

a  -tiTS^/®?  W^.  "***  8l»o"tod,  except  a  Chinaman, 
a  student  of  Confucius  who  sat  quietiy  in  oneoomS 
of  the  ooffee-houae,  not  joining  in  the  dispute.    BteJS 

^Tw^  ^  and  listening  to  whft  the  oui» 
said,  but  did  not  speak  himself  w««o™ 

hi^'sa^  r"^"^  ^^  "'"^  ^^'  "»^  •PP^^^d  to 

Yn„^'!!l^T  ''°"^™  J"^*^  ^  "y*  "»y  «ood  Chinaman. 
You  hold  your  peace,  butif  youspok^Ilnowyou^rouS 
uphold  my  opinion.    Tradis  frSm  yoS^coKr  who 

rehgions  have  been  mtroduoed  into  China,  you  ChSS 

wiuingiy.  U)ntirm,  then,  my  words,  and  tell  us  vaur 
opimon  of  the  true  God  and  it  His  prophet/         ^ 

Yes  yes,   said  the  rest,  turning  to  the  Chinaman. 

*1^ 'r'  "^^"^  yp"  ^^^  o«  the*subjec^^^^ 

The  Ghmaman,  the  student  of  Confucius,  closed  his 

eyes,  and  ttxought  a  while.    Then  he  op^eTuiSS 

ayajn,  and  drawing  his  hands  out  of  tie  SSfslSvS 

£t3nr^  '^^  ^"^^^  ^«°»  on  hiTb^rs 

•poke  as  follows,  in  a  calm  and  quiet  voice. 

Sirs,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  chiefly  nride  thut  ni« 
vent,  men  agreeing  with  one  aSS^n^J^P'S 
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Wth.  If  you  c».re  to  luten  to  me.  I  wiU  tell  you  a  itorr 
wbioh  will  explain  thia  by  an  example. 

I  oune  here  from  China  on  an  English  iteamer  which 
had  bera  round  tiie  world.  We  itopped  for  freeh  water, 
and  landed  on  the  east  ooaat  of  the  island  of  Sumatra. 
il  ^  ™»a-a»y.  »nd  ■ome  of  us,  having  landed,  sat  in 
tbe  shade  of  some  coconut  palma  by  the  seashore,  not 
lu  from  a  native  village.  We  were  a  party  of  men  of 
dineient  nationalities. 

As  we  sat  there,  a  blind  man  approached  us.  We 
learnt  afterwards  that  he  had  gone  blind  from  gazinff 
too  long  and  too  persistently  at  the  sun,  trying  to  find 
out  what  It  IS,  m  order  to  seiie  its  light. 

He  strove  a  long  time  to  accomplish  this,  constantly 
loofang  at  the  sun ;  but  the  only  result  was  that  his 
Sind.^'*"  "I^red  by  its  brightness,  and  he  became 

Then  he  said  to  himself : 

*  The  light  of  the  sun  is  not  a  liquid ;  for  if  it  were 
a  liquid  It  would  be  possible  to  pour  it  from  one  vessel 
mto  another,  and  it  would  be  moved,  like  water,  by 
the  wind.  Neither  is  it  fire ;  for  if  it  were  fire,  water 
would  extmguish  it.  Neither  is  light  a  spirit,  for  it 
js  seen  by  the  eye ;  nor  is  it  matter,  for  it  cannot 
be  moved.  Therefore,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
neither  liqmd,  nor  fire,  nor  spirit,  nor  matter,  it  is— 
nothing  I 

So  he  aigued,  and,  as  a  result  of  always  looking 
at  the  sun  and  always  thinking  about  it,  he  lost  both 
his  sight  and  his  reason.  And  when  he  went  quite 
Dimd,  he  became  fully  convinced  that  the  sun  did  not 
exist. 

With  this  blind  man  came  a  slave,  who  after  placing 
his  master  m  the  shade  of  a  coconut  tree,  picked  up 
a  coconut  from  the  ground,  and  began  making  it  into 
a  night-Ught.  He  twisted  a  wick  from  the  fibre  of  the 
coconut :  squeezed  oil  from  the  nut  into  the  sheU.  and 
soaked  the  wick  in  it. 

As  the  slave  sat  doing  this,  the  blind  man  sighed  and 
said  to  him : 
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ii  *^'S:^'^^^rJ^  '  "•*'  '^^  ^»»«n  I  told  TOtt  th«e 
to  no  lun  ?  Do  you  not  Bee  how  dark  it  to?  y2 
people  .ay  tiiere  to  •  .ua.  .. .  But  ifl^  wha"  to  it  ?  * 
'Tn.  .**/*  not  koow  what  the  aun  to.*  iiJ  th-  JlJL 
Th^tonob«.ine«ofmine.  But  I  Cw  ^tlt  Itohi 
i..«?  /•'  ^  *'•''•  "****®  »  night-light,  by  the  helD  of 
whichj^can  .erve  you  and  find  LythiJg  I  w^?  ?J 

hei^^«ol^^dt5.5^;>  -« -^'"-^  --  ^^. 
I  wiu  ten  ^^w^  it  r  ^f.z  rfb^ir  rfi^^ 

whwh  riM  every  morning  out  of  the  tea  imS  a^ 

•vemng.    We  have  all  seen  thto,  and  if  vou  had  1  *w 
your  eyesight  you  too  would  hav;  tSTn  it/  *"^ 

ve^SSrSS':  "'"  '"^  ^'^  ^^'^^  to  «^e  -. 

had  been  out  as  I  have  in  a  XSn„  k  !'  '^^  '^  ^°'' 
know  that  theTun  d^  n^t  .«t^  °fu*'  y*"*  ^  ■°'^^^ 
of  our  island.  but"L  U^S^frJm  S^^tv'^^^ 
Uig.so  It  sets  again  in  the  sea  eve^  niST  wSt  I  Si" 
teUjn^  you  is  true,  for  I  see  it  ev7ry  1^  wi^my  o^S 

hi^^b?  t^y^"^  "^^°  ^"  «'  our  party,  interrupted 
•ulh  ZZ*.r*^i?^  *^**  *  ;;^*onable  man  should  talk 

whorid^f^.^.  •'  "^u""  '*'•  D«"y  ■"■"od  C^ 
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igaorant  men  u  jou,  who  have  nevw  been  beyond  their 
own  island,  can  imagine  that  the  sun  shines  for  their 
country  alone.' 

Then  the  matter  of  an  Egyptian  vesael,  who  wa« 
present,  spoke  in  his  turn. 

'  No,'  said  he,  *  you  also  are  wrong.  The  Bun  is  not 
a  Deity,  and  does  not  move  only  round  Indi'i  aud  its 
gold«i  mountain.  I  have  SMlea  much  ou  the  Black 
Sea,  and  along  the  ooasta  of  Arabia,  and  have  been  to 
Madagpscar  and  to  the  Philippines.  The  sun  lights  the 
whole  earth,  and  not  India  alone.  It  does  not  circle 
round  ot^te  mountain,  but  rises  far  in  the  east,  beyond 
the  ^^U.s  of  Japan,  and  sets  far,  far  away  in  the  west, 
beyoad  the  isbnds  of  England.  That  is  why  the 
JapancB*-  call  their  country  "  Nippon,"  that  is  "  the 
bifiii  of  the  sun."  T  know  this  well,  for  I  have  myself 
seen  much,  and  heard  more  from  my  grandfather,  who 
sailed  to  the  very  ends  of  the  sea.' 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  an  English  sailor  from 
our  ship  interrupt^  him. 

'  There  is  no  country,'  he  said,  *  where  people  know 
so  much  about  the  sun's  mc.v<jm<5nts  as  in  England. 
The  sun,  as  every  one  in  Ep-H^xt/,  i  •  ows,  rises  nowhere 
and  sets  nowhere.    ItiBaiv  ic     :g  round  the  earth. 

We  can  be  sure  of  this  lor  v  -  i^uve  juttt  been  round  the 
world  ourselves,  and  nowhere  knocked  up  against  the 
Bun.  Wherever  we  went,  the  sun  showea  itself  in  the 
morning  and  hid  itself  at  night,  just  as  it  does  here.' 

And  the  Englishman  took  a  stick  and,  drawing  circles 
on  the  sand,  tried  to  explain  how  the  sim  moves  in  the 
heavens  and  goes  round  the  world.  But  he  was  unable 
to  explain  it  clearly,  and  pointing  to  the  ship's  pilot 
said : 

*  This  man  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do.  He  can 
explain  it  properly.' 

The  pilot,  who  was  an  intelligent  man,  had  listened 
m  silence  to  ih^  talk  till  he  was  ■  jsked  to  speak.  Now 
every  one  turned  to  him,  and  he  said : 

'  You  are  all  nusleading  one  another,  and  are  your* 
selves  deceived.    The  sun  does  not  go  round  the  larth. 
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and  Bnmatra  where  me  now  ue,  but  Africm  and  Emom^ 
SLdlS;  JS  !**"•  "^^  mountain,  op  for  wme^ 

vo?tJS^  °',  °?«' PJ«et«  aa  weU  M  our  earthTlf 
th^J^^A  ^y  *?*^  °P  •*  *»»«  h«»v«na,  inateS^f  at 

Buawunea  for  you,  or  for  your  country  alone.* 

Me  stiicfa^  of  Confuoim,  <  it  i,  pride  Ui«t  camSTSiSr 
Mddiw>id  among  men.    Ai»iSithe8C»ttt^ 

th.r^idi^lt''^^"'  "■ »™  *«"p'"  »«■•  '"o- 

ck«  to  ««A  man  „  that  ^tS^m  hh  I^?  "v^ 
"cnfice.  eqnal  the  KU-derd^U  which  logmen  wd 
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women  make  for  one  another  ?  And  what  altar  can 
be  compared  with  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  on  which 
owl  Huuelf  accepts  the  sacrifice  ? 

•  Tn»e  highM"  a  man's  conception  of  God,  the  better 
wiu  be  know  Him.  And  the  better  he  knows  God,  the 
nearer  will  he  draw  to  Him,  imitating  His  goodness. 
Hu  mercy,  and  His  love  of  man. 
-„!  ^erefore,  let  him  who  sees  the  sun's  whole  light 
blling  the  world,  refrain  from  blaming  or  despising  the 
TOperstitious  man,  who  in  his  own  idol  sees  one  ray  of 
that  same  light.  Let  him  not  despise  even  the  un- 
beUever  who  is  blind  and  cannot  see  the  sun  at  all ' 

So  spoke  the  Oiinaman,  the  student  of  Confacius ; 
and  aU  who  were  present  in  the  coffee-house  were 
silent,  and  disputed  no  more  as  to  whose  fiuth  was 
the  best. 

1803. 
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TOO  DEAR I 

(TOMTOY'S  ADAPTATIOir   OV  A  STOBY  BY 
GUY  DB  MAUPASSAWT.) 

th^iStS?®  *^«^e«  o^  France  and  Italy,  on  the  shore  of 
ShSbiSntfe  tv°lf^  '!?'^*7  *«^  cWboaat  more 

^tof  iirf?t\^  ^  a  palace,lS  courtiers,  and 
^i«^'f    ?  *  *'**^°P'  '^^  ffenerals,  ana  an  &t^y 

n  u  an  army.    There  were  ako  taxes  in  this  kinirdnm 

wtoor  Wth.  w!:     .    P'*  P''^'  ""*  1  tether  they 
SS>"ir^d  te  hu*^  ffV  Pereentage  on  the 
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•topped  was  because  these  gaming  houses  did  so  much 
Harm.    A  man  would  come  and  try  his  luck,  then  he 

Hi"S  '^  5"  hi^  "^  ^««  '*-^«°  he  wouS^ven 
nsk  mone  J  that  did  not  belong  to  him  and  lose  that  too. 

and  then,  m  despair,  he  would  drown  or  shoot  himself 
So  the  Germans  forbade  their  rulers  to  make  money  in 
thw  way ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  stop  the  KinJ  of 
buSJJ**'  remained  with  a  monopoly^the 

So  now  every  one  who  wants  to  gamble  eoes  to 
Monaco.  Whether  they  win  or  lose,  the  King  glins  by 
It  Yo^  can  t  earn  stone  palaces  by  honest  labour? 
as  the  proverb  says ;  and  the  Kinglet  of  Monaco  knows 
It  IS  a  dirty  busmess,  but  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  has  to 
Uve;  and  to  draw  a  revenue  from  drink  and  from 
tobacco  IS  also  not  a  nice  thing.  So  he  Uves  and  reigns, 
and  rakes  m  the  money,  and  holds  his  court  with  all  the 
ceremony  of  a  real  king.  '^i^uuic 

He  has  his  coronation,  his  lev^ ;  he  rewards,  sen- 
tences and  pardons;  and  he  also  has  his  reidews. 
councils.  UwB,  and  courts  of  justice:  just  like  other 
kiMs,  onlv  aU  on  a  smaUer  scale. 

committed  m  this  toy  Kmg's  domains.  The  people  of 
that  kingdom  are  peaceable,  and  such  a  thing  had  not 
happened  before.  The  judges  assembled  with  much 
ceremony  and  tned  the  case  in  the  most  judicial  manner. 
Ihere  were  judges,  and  prosecutors,  and  jurymen,  and 
barnsters.  They  arguetTand  judged,  and  at  hist  t^v 
condemned  the  criminal  to  have  his  head  cut  off  as  the 
law  directs.  So  far  so  good.  Next  they  submitted  the 
sen^ncetothelgng.  The  King  read  4  senten^^Jd 
confirmed  it.     ♦  If  the  fellow  must  be  executed,  execute 

^^^iT'^Y^  °^Z  o".®,*"to*i  in  the  matter;  and  that 
was  that  they  had  neither  a  guiUotine  for  cutting  he^ 
off,  nor  an  executioner.  The  Ministers  considered  the 
matter,  and  decided  to  address  an  inquiiy  to  the  French 
Government  askmg  whether  the  Fr^ch  could  not  lend 
tnem  a  machme  and  an  expert  to  cut  off  the  criminal's 
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16.000  faio^i.-^^;^^.<*~P»r  Why. 

travel^  expeme,.    C  WM  dSi^S^rl^ 

they  are  trained  fnV^^i^Sr'n      ^^'  *^**  »*  ^^at 
with  fhl-!!^^-       /  ,    "**  General  talked  it  over 

Sde^ke  th^lJu^  '«  whether  one  of  them  woid  nol 
unaertake  the  job     But  none  of  the  soldier,  would  do 

«  n«* -^?l-     ''^  "?'*^'    ^®  ^^o'*  t  know  how  to  do  it .  it 
w  not  a  thing  we  have  been  taught.'        °^«>ao«,  it 

andtord?r^.'^?Ji  ^Sbtl'lT*^"-^^?^^'^-^ 
^.ntence  to  one  of  impSnSff^r  ^fi'^^^t^^^JS 
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•jable  the  King  to  nhow  his  mercy,  and  it  would  come 

^«  King  agreed  to  thia.  and  so  the  matter  was  ar- 
ranged.  The  only  hitch  now  was  that  there  was  no 
suitable  mnaou  for  a  man  sentenced  for  life.  There  was 
a  smaU  lock-up  where  people  were  sometimes  kept 
temporarily,  but  there  was  no  strong  prison  fit  for  per- 
manent UM.  However,  they  managed  to  find  a  pUce 
that  would  do,  and  they  put  the  young  fellow  there  and 
placed  a  guard  over  him.  The  guard  bad  to  watch  the 
onimnal.  and  had  also  to  fetch  his  food  from  the  palace 
kitchen.  r-»«^" 

The  Drisoner  remained  there  month  after  month  tiU 
a  jrear  tad  passed.  But  when  a  year  had  passed,  the 
JSonglet,  looking  over  the  account  of  his  income  and 
expenditure  one  day,  noticed  a  new  item  of  expenditure 
This  was  for  the  keep  of  the  criminal;  nor  was  it  a  small 
Item  either.  Hiere  was  a  special  guard,  and  there  was 
also  the  naans  food.  It  came  to  more  than  600  francs 
a  year.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  fellow  was  still 
young  and  healthy,  and  might  Uve  for  fifty  years. 
When  one  came  to  reckon  it  up,  the  matter  was  serious. 

It  would  never  do.    So  the  King  summoned  his  Ministers 
and  said  to  them : 

;  You  mustfind  some  cheaper  way  of  dealing  with 
J?",5?*?**-  The  present  plan  is  too  expensive.'  And 
tbe  Abmsters  met  and  considered  and  reconsidered,  tiU 
one  of  them  said:  *  Gentiemen,  in  my  opinion  we  must 
djsmiss  the  ^iard.»  •But  then.'  rejoined  another 
Minister,  •  the  feUow  will  run  away.'  •  WeU,'  said  the 
first  speaker,  *  let  him  run  away,  and  be  hanged  to  him ! ' 
bo  they  reported  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the 
iunglet,  and  he  agreed  with  them.  The  guard  was  dis- 
nmsed.  and  they  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 
AU  that  happened  was  that  at  dinnertime  the  criSnal 
came  ou^  and,  not  finding  his  guard,  he  went  to  the 
King  B  kitchen  to  fetch  his  own  dinner.  He  took  what 
was  given  him,  returned  to  the  prison,  shut  the  door  on 
himself,  and  stayed  inside.  Next  tlay  the  same  thine 
occurred.    He  went  for  his  food  at  the  proper  time^ 


I 
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IS^  I!!.>7SrV^  •'^•?'  ^^  ^^  no*  ■*»<>▼  the  least 
JSterjy^T'  ''"'**^^°'*''  Theycon«de«dXi 

•  fchi?*,^  ^r  *®  .**"  ¥"  ■*'*«^*  o«*.*  "id  they. 

ofJ«Ztl?2-  ""?**  *^3^?'?  *»^*    So  the  Mini.t5 
of  Jwtioe  had  him  brought  before  him. 

•ThStano^;?«??*J^  ''"'^C  "^^  *^«  Minuter. 

man    uS?Y  l!J^  King  would  not  mind,'  replied  the 
v^'fc.t       •  ^I^  nowhere  to  go.    What  cm  I  do  ? 

^nli  UnT^*?y.  ^^^*^^  by  your  sentence,  and 
people  will  turn  their  backs  on  mL    BeaidM  ihl^t 

got  out  of  the  way  of  working.    Yo"  h^^^^id^^i: 

badly.    It  is  not  fair.    In  the  first  place,  when  one« 

^u  ««jtenced  me  to  death  you  oughtKVrSScuJS 

me;  but  vou  did  not  do  it.    That 's  one  thing.    I  dS 

not  complam  about  that.    Then  you  sentencS  me  to 

ThSlV^?**!!'*'  *  ^^  y^""  *^^  ^"^  away^ain  and 
I  had  to  fetch  my  own  food.    Ao^ir,  t  AiA  »/*  r?__,!7i 


awav !  * 

What  was  to  be  done  T  Once  more  the  CouncU  was 
summoned.    What  course  could  they  adopt  ?^m^ 

Tnlvlw  ^\  ^"y,  f^^^°*^  an/ confider^    The 
only  way  to  get  nd  of  him  was  to  oflfer  him  a  pension! 

d.^  for  t  •L-n'^  *?  *^^  ^«-     •  There  kSiS 
hZ'^  *^®^L    "^^  """"^  K«*  "<^  o^  Wm  some. 

.«         ^®."''?  ^^«**  ^^  6<^  francs,  and  thia  was 
announced  to  the  prisoner.  **«  wuu  was 

f*k.^«"''  ^i"*  ^^'/  ^."^^n't  mind,  so  long  as  you  under- 
take^tp  pay  it  regularly.    On  that  condition  fam  willing 

h:5L*«  ®f  *'**'"7*^  *®"^®'*-    He  received  one-third  of 
?f  JT""^^  ""  ^'"^''^'  '^^  J«^*  «»«  King's  dominions. 

C^;.*S^*'1'.'^^  ''"^  ^S'^^"  the-'frontier.  where  he 
bought  a  bit  of  land,  started  market-gardenii^g.  and  now 
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UvoB  oomfortftbl^.  He  always  goea  at  the  proper  time 
to  draw  his  pension.  Having  received  it,  he  goes  to  the 
gaming  tables,  stakes  two  or  three  francs,  sometimes 
wins  and  sometimes  loses,  and  then  returns  home.  He 
lives  peaceably  and  well. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  he  did  not  commit  his  crime 
in  a  country  where  they  do  not  grudge  expense  to  oat 
a  man's  head  off,  or  to  keeping  him  in  prison  for  life. 

1897. 


PART  VII 

STORIES  GIVEN  TO  AID  THE 
PERSECUTED  JEWS 

21 

ESARHADDON.  KING  OP  ASSYRIA* 

Tm  Aflsymn  King,  Esarhaddon,  had  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  King  Lailie,  had  destroyed  and  burnt  the 
towns,  taken  all  the  inhabitanto  captive  to  his  own 
country,  skughtered  the  warriors,  beheaded  some 
chieftains  wid  impaled  or  flayed  others,  and  had  con- 
fined  King  Laihe  himself  in  a  cage. 

As  he  lay  on  his  bed  one  night.  King  Esarhaddon 

laAi?  5S/"  ^^  Tolstoy  has  used  the  names  of  real  people. 

S^^ir^o'^"'"*^-i^**^»)"  mentioned  threitiSes 
in  the  Bible  ;  2  Kmgs  xix.  37 ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38,  and  Esra 
IV.  J),  and  13  also  alluded  to  in  2  Chron.  xxxlii.  11,  as, '  the 
King  of  Assyria,  which  took  lianasseh  in  chains,  and  bound 
tim  with  fetters,  and  carried  him  to  Babvlon.'  HU  son 
Assi»*am-pal,  whom  he  promoted  to  power  before  his  own 
death,  is  once  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  under  the  name  of 
/snapper  (Ezra  iv.  10).     Of  LaiUe  history  does  not  tell  us 

ZI^^A  \^'<»"edl*ilie,  asked  that  the  god*  which 
Esarhaddon  had  captured  from  him  might  b^  restored, 
liis  request  was  granted,  and  Esarhaddon  said.  "  I  spoke 
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was  thinking  how  he  should  execute  Lailie,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  a  rustling  near  his  bed,  and  open- 
ing his  eyes  saw  an  old  man  with  a  long  grey  beard 
and  mild  eyes. 

I  You  wish  to  execute  Lailie  ?  *  asked  the  old  man. 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  King.  *  But  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  how  to  do  it.' 

'  But  you  are  Lailie,'  said  the  old  man. 

•That's  not  true,'  replied  the  King.  'Lailie  is 
Lailie,  and  I  am  I.' 

'  You  and  Lailie  are  one,'  said  the  old  man.  *  You 
only  imagine  you  are  not  Lailie,  ind  that  Lailie  is  not 
you.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? '  said  the  King. 
'  Here  am  I,  lying  on  a  soft  bed ;  around  me  are 
obedient  men-slaves  and  women-slaves,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  feast  with  my  friends  as  I  did  to-day  ;  whereas 
Lailie  is  sitting  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  and  to-morrow 
he  will  be  impaled,  and  with  his  tongue  hanging  out 
will  struggle  till  he  dies,  and  his  body  will  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  dogs.' 

'  You  cannot  destroy  his  life,'  said  the  old  man. 

'And  how  about  the  fourteen  thousand  warriors 
I  killed,  with  whose  bodies  I  built  a  mound  ?  '  said  the 
King.  '  I  am  alive,  but  they  no  longer  exist.  Does 
not  that  prove  that  I  can  destroy  life  ? ' 

*  How  do  you  know  they  no  longer  exist  ?  ' 

*  Because  1  no  longer  see  them.  And,  above  all, 
they  were  tormented,  but  I  was  not.  It  was  ill  for 
them,  but  well  for  me.' 

'  That,  also,  onlv  seems  bo  to  you.  You  tortured 
yourself,  but  not  them.' 

'  I  do  not  understand,'  said  tbr  Kang. 
'  Do  you  wish  to  understand  ?  ' 
;  Yes,  I  do.' 

*  Then  come  here,*  said  the  old  man,  pointing  to 
a  large  font  full  of  water. 

The  King  rose  and  approached  the  font. 

'  Strip,  and  enter  the  font.' 

Esarhaddon  did  as  the  old  man  bade  him. 
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.  '//i  *^^  ••  '  Ir?"*  *®  P**"*  **»"  ''»*«^  over  you/ 
said  the  old  mwi,  fiUmg  »  pitcher  with  the  Tvater.  '  dip 
down  your  head.'  *^ 

The  old  II  ,4  tUted  the  pitcher  over  the  King'!  head, 
and  the  lung  bent  his  head  till  it  was  underwater 
k-TS?  ?f  fT  *■  ^"«  Ee*rhaddon  was  under  the  water, 
he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  Esarhaddon,  but  some  one 
else.  And,  feeling  himself  to  be  that  other  man.  he 
wnl.n     M  t'^  **"  •  "^**  *»*^'  ^'^  •  beautiful 

r.  wi  kP  .,  "r*'  "^^  ^'^  *^'*»"'  *>«*  »»•  knew 
she  was  his  wife.  The  woman  raised  herself  and  said 
to  nim : 

'  Dear  husband,  LaiUe !  You  were  wearied  by  yester- 
days  work  and  have  slept  longer  than  usual,  and  I 
have  guarded  jrour  rest,  and  have  not  roused  you. 

But  now  the  Prmces  await  you  in  the  Great  HaU.  Dross 
and  go  out  to  them. 

fk^***k  ^^*^\»dj;?n-«nderetanding  from  these  words 
that  he  was  LaUie,  and  not  feeling  at  aU  surprised  at 
this,  but  only  wondering  that  he  did  not  know  it  before 
-rose,  dressed,  and  went  into  the  Great  Hall  where  the 
Prmces  awaited  him. 

The  Princes  greeted  Lailie,  their  King,  bowing  to 
ioU'S?*^  ^^  then  they  rose,  and  ktkis  word^at 
down  before  him  ;  and  the  eldest  of  the  Princes  began 
to  speak  saymg  that  it  was  impossible  longer  to  endure 
he  insults  of  the  wicked  KingEsarhaddon.  and  that 
they  must  make  war  on  him.  But  LaiUe  disagreed,  and 
gave  orders  that  envoys  shall  be  sent  toi^orStrate 
with  Kmg  Esarhaddon  ;  and  he  dismissed  the  Princes 
from  the  audience.  Afterwards  he  appointed  men  of 
note  to  act  as  ambassadors,  and  impressed  on  them 

^^lS7u-^T  ^  "*y^*°  ^^P  Esarhaddon.  Having 
finished  this  busmess.  Esarhaddon-feeling  himself  to 
be  lAilie--rode  out  to  hunt  wUd  asses.  The  hunt  was 
successful  He  killed  two  wild  asses  himself,  an" 
having  returned  home,  feasted  with  his  friends,  and 
witnessed  a  dance  of  slave  girls.  The  next  day  he 
«T,1?^.^  th«  Court,  where  he  was  awaited  by  petitioiers. 
auitoiB,  and  prisoners  brought  for  trial ;  and  there  as 
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usual  he  decided  the  oMee  lubmitU'  *i  him.  Having 
finiahed  thii  busineae,  he  again  rode  out  to  his  favourite 
amusement :  the  hunt.  And  again  he  was  suooessful : 
this  time  killing  with  his  own  hand  an  old  lioness,  and 
capturing  her  two  cubs.  After  the  hunt  he  again 
feasted  with  his  friends,  and  was  entertained  with 
music  and  dances,  and  the  night  he  spent  with  the  wife 
whom  he  loved. 

So,  dividing  his  time  between  kingly  duties  and 
pleasures,  he  lived  for  days  and  weeks,  awaitins  the 
return  of  the  ambassadors  he  had  sent  to  that  King 
Esarhaddon  who  used  to  be  hioiself.  Not  till  a  month 
had  passed  did  the  ambassadors  return,  and  they 
returned  with  their  noses  and  ears  cut  ofif. 

Kins  Esarhaddon  had  ordered  them  to  tell  Lailie 
that  what  had  been  done  to  them — the  ambassadors — 
would  be  done  to  King  Lailie  himself  also,  unless  he 
sent  immediately  a  tribute  of  silver,  gold,  and  cypress - 
wood,  and  came  himself  to  pay  homage  to  King  Esar- 
haddon. 

Lailie,  formerlv  Esarhaddon,  again  assembled  the 
Princes,  and  took  counsel  with  them  as  to  what  he 
should  do.  They  all  with  one  accord  said  that  war 
must  be  made  against  Esarhaddon,  without  waiting  for 
him  to  attack  them.  The  King  agreed ;  and  taking 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  army,  started  on  the  cam- 

lign.  The  campaign  lasts  seven  days.  Each  day  the 
g  rode  round  the  army  to  rouse  the  courage  of  his 
warriors.  On  the  eighth  day  his  army  met  that  of 
Esarhaddon  in  a  broad  valley  through  which  a  river 
flowed.  Lailie's  army  fought  bravely,  but  Lailie,  for- 
merly Esarhaddon,  saw  the  enemy  swarming  down 
from  the  mountains  like  ants,  over-running  the  valley 
and  overwhelming  his  army ;  and,  in  his  chariot,  he 
flung  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  hewing  and 
felling  the  enemy.  But  the  warriors  of  Lailie  were  but 
as  hundreds,  while  those  of  Esarhaddon  were  as  thou- 
sands ;  and  Lailie  felt  himself  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  Nine  days  he  journeyed  with  other  captives, 
bound,  and  guarded  by  the  warriors  of  Esarhaddon. 
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On  the  tenth  day  he  reached  Nineveh,  and  was  placed 
in  a  cage.    Laihe  suflfered  not  so  much  from  hunger 
and  from  his  wound  as  from  shame  and  impotent  rage. 
He  felt  how  powerless  he  was  to  avenge  himself  on  his 
enemy  for  aU  he  was  suflFering.    All  he  could  do  wm  to 
depnve  his  enemies  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  suffer- 
ings;   and  he  firmly  resolved  to  endure  courageous! v. 
without  a  murmur,  aU  they  could  do  to  him.    For 
twenty  days  he  sat  in  his  caee,  awaiting  execution. 
He  saw  his  relatives  and  friends  led  out  to  death  :  he 
heard  the  groans  of  those  who  were  executed :   some 
had  their  hands  and  feet  cut  oflf,  others  were  flayed 
ahve,  but  he  showed  neither  disquietude,  nor  pity,  nor 
fear.    He  saw  the  wife  he  loved,  bound,  and  led  by 
two  black  eunuchs.    He  knew  she  was  being  taken  &a 
a  slave  to  Esarhaddon.    That,  too,  he  bore  without 
a  murmur.    But  one  of  the  guards  placed  to  watch 
him  said,    I  pity  you,  Lailie ;   you  were  a  king,  but 
what  are  you  now  T      And  hearing  these  words,  Lailie 
remembered  aU  he  had  lost.    He  clutched  the  bars  of 
his  cage   and,  wishing  to  kiU  himself,  beat  his  head 
agamst  them.     But  he  had  not  the  strength  to  do  so  • 
and,  groanmg  in  despair,  he  fell  upon  the  floor  of  his 
cage. 

At  last  two  executioners  opened  his  cage  door,  and 
havmg  strapped  his  arms  tight  behind  him,  led  him  to 
the  place  of  execution,  which  was  soaked  with  blood 
Lailie  saw  a  sharp  stake  drippmg  with  blood,  from 
which  the  corpse  of  one  of  his  friends  had  just  been 
torn,  and  he  imderstood  that  this  had  been  done  that 
tne  stake  might  serve  for  his  own  execution.  They 
stnpped  lAihe  of  his  clothes.  He  was  startled  at  the 
leanness  of  his  once  strong,  handsome  body.  The  two 
executioners  seized  that  body  by  its  lean  thighs ;  they 

B^e         "^         ^^''^  *^°"*  *°  ^®*  ^^^  faU  upon  the 

*«'^,"*1®**^'  destruction!'  thought  Lailie,  and, 
forgetful  of  his  resolve  to  remain  bravely  calm  to  the 
end,  he  sobbed  and  prayed  for  mercy.  But  no  one 
listened  to  him. 
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•But  this  cannot  be,'  thought  he.  'Surely  I  am 
asleep.  It  is  a  dream.*  And  he  made  an  effort  to 
rouse  himself,  and  did  indeed  awake,  to  find  himself 
neither  Esarhaddon  nor  Lailie — but  some  kind  of  an 
animal.  He  was  astonished  that  he  was  an  animal, 
and  astonished,  also,  at  not  having  known  this  before. 
He  was  grazing  in  a  valley,  tearing  the  tender  grass 
with  his  teeth,  and  brushing  away  flies  with  his  long 
tail.  Around  him  was  frolicking  a  long-legged,  dark- 
grey  ass-colt,  striped  down  its  back.  Kicking  up  its 
hind  legs,  the  colt  galloped  full  speed  to  Esarhaddon, 
and  poking  him  under  the  stomach  with  its  smooth 
little  muzzle,  searched  for  the  teat,  and,  finding  it, 
quieted  down,  swallowing  regularly.  Esarhaddon 
understood  that  he  was  a  she-ass,  the  colt's  mother, 
and  this  neither  surprised  nor  grieved  him,  but  rather 
gave  him  pleasure.  He  experienced  a  glad  feeling  of 
simultaneous  life  in  himself  and  in  his  offspring. 

But  suddenly  something  flew  near  with  a  whistling 
sound  and  hit  him  in  the  side,  and  with  its  sharp  point 
entered  his  skin  and  flesh.    Feeling  a  burning  pain, 
Esarhaddon— who  was  at  the  same  time  the  ass— tore 
the  udder  from  vhe  colt's  teeth,  and  laying  back  his 
ears  galloped  to  the  herd  from  which  he  had  strayed. 
The  colt  kept  up  with  him,  galloping  by  his  side.     They 
had  already  nearly  reached  the  herd,  which  had  started 
off,  when  another  arrow  in  full  flight  struck  the  colt's 
neck.     It  pierced  the  skin  and  quivered  in  its  flesh. 
The  colt  sobbed  piteously  and  tell  upon  its  knees 
Esarhaddon  could  not  abandon  it,  and  remained  stand- 
ing over  it.    The  colt  rose,  tottered  on  its  long,  thin 
legs,  and  again  fell.     A  fearful  two-legged  being— a  man 
— ran  up  and  cut  its  throat. 

'This  cannot  be;  it  is  still  a  dream!'  thought 
Esarhaddon,  and  made  a  last  effort  to  awake.  '  Surely 
I  am  not  Lailie,  nor  the  ass,  but  Esarhaddon  ! ' 

He  cried  out,  and  at  the  same  instant  lifted  his  head 
out  of  the  font.  .  .  .  The  old  man  was  standing  by 
him,  pouring  over  hia  head  the  last  drops  from  the 
pitcher. 
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'  Oh,  how  terribly  I  have  auflFered  !  And  for  how 
Ions  ! '  said  Esarhaddon. 

'Long  ?  '  replied  the  old  man,  *  you  have  only  dipped 
your  head  under  water  and  lifted  it  again ;  see,  the 
water  is  not  yet  all  out  of  the  pitcher.  Do  you  now 
understand  ?  ^ 

Esarhaddon  did  not  reply,  but  only  looked  at  the  old 
man  with  terror. 

'  Do  you  now  understand,'  continued  the  old  man, 
*  that  Lailie  is  you,  and  the  warriors  you  put  to  death  were 
you  also  ?    ^d  not  the  warrior^  only,  but  the  animals 
which  you  slew  when  hunting  and  at<j  at  your  feasis, 
were  also  you.     You  thought  life  dwalt  in  you  alone, 
but  I  have  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  delusion,  and  have 
let  you  ser  that  by  doing  evil  to  others  you  have  done 
it  to  yourself  also.    Life  is  one  in  them  all,  and  yours 
is  but  a  portion  of  this  same  common  life.    And  only 
in  that  one  part  of  life  that  is  yours,  can  you  make  lile 
better  or  worse— increasing  or  decreasing  it.    You  can 
only  improve  life  in  yourself  by  destroying  the  barriers 
that  divide  your  life  from  that  of  others,  and  by  con- 
sidering others  as  yourself,  and  loving  them.    By  so 
doing  you  increase  your  share  of  life.    You  injure  your 
life  when  you  think  of  it  as  the  only  life,  and  try  to  add 
to  its  welfare  at  the  expense  of  other  lives.    By  so 
doing  you  only  lessen  it.    To  destroy  the  life  that 
dwells  in  others  is  beyond  your  power.    The  life  of 
those  you  have  slain  has  vanished  from  your  eyes,  but 
is  not  destroyed.    You  thought  to  length  an  your  own 
life  and  to  shorten  theirs,  but  you  cannot  do  this. 
Life  knows  neither  time  nor  space.    The  life  of  a 
moment,  and  the  life  of  a  thousand  years :   your  life, 
and  the  life  of  all  the  visible  and  invisible  beings  in  the 
world,  are  equal.    To  destroy  life,  or  to  alter  it,  is 
impossible  ;   for  life  is  the  one  thing  that  exist'^      All 
else,  but  seems  to  us  to  be.' 

Having  said  this  the  old  man  vanished. 

Next  morning  King  Esarhaddon  gave  orders  that 
Lailie  and  all  the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  that  the  executions  should  cease. 
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On  the  third  day  he  called  his  son  Assur-bani-pal, 
and  gave  the  kingdom  over  into  his  hands ;  and  he 
himself  went  into  the  desert  to  think  over  all  he  had 
learnt.  Afterwards  he  went  about  as  a  wanderer 
through  the  towns  and  villages,  preaching  to  the 
people  that  all  life  is  one,  and  that  when  men  wish  to 
harm  others,  they  really  do  evil  to  themselves. 

1903. 


22 
WORK,  DEATH  AND  SICKNESS 

A  LEOBND. 

Ind^ns!^  *  '^^^""^  °'^^°*  ^""""^  ^^^  ^5°"*^  American 
God  gay  they  at  first  made  men  so  that  thev  had 
no  need  to  work :  they  needed  neither  house?  nor 
clothes,  nor  food  and  they  aU  Uved  tiU  they  were 
m?' V°^  ^'^  ^.°*  ^"°^  ^^^t  illness  wa^.^  * 
wZ^-  •  '*^^''  """"^  i'"^^'  ^"^  looJ^ed  to  see  how  people 
iTf^f  r""^'  ^^  '^"^  *^**  ^^«*«^  of  being  happy  i^ther 
life,  they  had  quarrelled  with  one  another^  and  each 
carmg  for  himself,  had  brought  matters  to  ^uch  a  pass 
that  far  fron  enjoyfng  life,  they  cursed  it.  ^ 

Ihen  God  said  to  himself:    'This  comes  of  th^ir 

mng  separately,  each  for  himself.'    And  ?o  change 

this  state  of  things.  God  so  arranged  matter  that  1? 

T?  avoir^r^  •  ^'  ^f  P^°P^«  "^  ^^^  without^orktg 
nL    K^  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  thev  wefe 
now  obhged  to  build  dwellings,  and  to  dig  the  gmunT 

"Th^S  .    bring   them   together,'   thought  God 

They  cannot  make  their  tools,  prepare  and  transnnr; 

their  timber,  build  their  housed,  sow  and  gather  their 

t^rnerhims  Jf^^^^'  ^'  ^^"-^  '^^^  '^^'  ^ 

thly^tl^t^^^^^ 

better  they  will  liv. ;  and  this  wilJ^Tte  them.'  ' 
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Time  passed  on,  and  again  God  came  to  see  how  men 
were  livmg,  and  whether  they  were  now  happy. 

But  he  found  them  living  worse  than  before.  They 
worked  together  (that  they  could  not  help  doing),  but 
not  all  together,  being  broken  up  into  litt!e  groups. 
And  each  group  tried  to  snatch  work  from  other  groups, 
and  theyhindered  one  another,  wasting  time  and  strength 
in  their  struggles,  so  that  things  wp' t  ill  with  them  all. 

Having  seen  that  this,  too,  was  not  well,  God  decided 
so  as  to  arrange  things  that  man  should  not  know  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  might  die  at  any  moment ;  and 
he  announced  this  to  them. 

'  Knowing  that  each  of  them  may  die  at  any  moment,' 
thought  God,  *  they  will  not,  by  grasping  at  gains  that 
may  last  so  short  a  time,  spoil  the  hours  of  life  allotted 
to  them.* 

But  it  turned  out  otherwise.  When  God  returned 
to  see  how  people  were  living,  he  saw  that  their  life 
was  as  bad  as  ever. 

Those  who  were  strongest,  availing  themselves  of 
the  fact  that  men  might  die  at  any  time,  subdued  those 
who  were  weaker,  killing  som)  and  threatening  others 
with  death.  And  it  came  about  that  the  strongest 
and  their  descondunts  did  no  work,  and  suffered  from 
the  weariness  of  idleness,  while  those  who  were  weaker 
had  to  work  beyond  their  strength,  and  suffereu  Jrom 
lack  of  rest.  Each  se^  of  men  feared  and  bated  the 
other.  And  the  life  of  man  became  yet  more  un- 
happy. 

Having  seen  all  this,  God,  to  mend  matters,  decided 
to  make  use  of  one  last  means ;  he  sent  all  kinds  of 
sickness  among  men.  God  thought  that  when  all  men 
were  exposed  to  sickness  they  would  understand  that 
those  who  are  well  should  have  pity  on  those  who  arc 
sick,  and  should  help  them,  that  when  iliey  themselves 
fall  ill,  those  who  are  well  might  in  turn  htslp  them. 

And  again  God  went  away  ;  but  when  He  came  back 
to  see  how  men  lived  now  that  they  were  subject  to 
sicknesses,  he  saw  that  their  life  vi&a  worse  even  than 
before.     The  very  sickness  that  in  God's  purpose  ahouUl 
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work,  forced  theriL  Jo  Salt  on^^J^  "?*^".  «^^«" 
sicknesB;  but  thev  did  nnf  S  *k°.  **'®™  '°  ^^n»e»  of 
others  who  were  i5  Id  iho J^'T  *""*'  '^"^  *ft" 
work  for  others  and  to  itSk  ^Jf^,  tiT^^  T"'*  '^"'^^^  ^o 
so  worn  with  work  that ^«^K^***®™  ^^^'^  "«k,  were 
their  own^ick  but  itttM.^  ^^  "''  ^^'^^  ^  'ook  after 
the  «igh?of  sfck  folk  S^^^^^  attendance.  That 

the  wealthy    Luge.  w«I       '^'*'^**  ^*  Ple""'©*  of 

poor  P^^rJn:^  :nT6iTfir'frol  l?'^*^  'i^ 
sympathy  micht  have  rWrl^'*^  **™,  *^°*®  whose 
of  hfed  people  who  n«nu!ff^  them  and  in  the  arms 
or  even  V,T<£^8t  "SL^"*  '^^^^'^^  compaasion, 

men  to  themselves.  ^  ^uffermg.     And  God  left 

unl°^'ti*oJtL'tti:^^^^^  «^^2  '«"«  l^efore  they 
Only  in  the  -ryMS'L^^^^^^^^^    V^P^ 
to  understand  that  work  ou^htlnf  ♦  T^  *?®™,  ^^^^ 
some  and  like  gaUey  slated  fo°-^^^^^^  ^l*  ^"«^*^  *« 
a  common  and  haLt  !!f^  tor  others,  but  should  be 

business  of  every  man  i«  f^MS'  }  1  ^^^  reasonable 
hours,  and  m^t^allatt%T''^   ^'  y^*"'  °>o«tha, 

They  have  bTg^  tJundeXdThir?''^  "^^^  '°^^' 
dividing  men  shouW^«  T        x    *'  sickness,  far  from 

for  lo A°'„'nion°^.1;  ^ tcSrT'  *"°  "^ ""'"""y 
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THREE  QUESTIONS 

It  once  ooonrred  to  a  certain  king,  that  if  he  always 
knew  the  right  time  to  begin  everything ;  if  he  knew 
who  were  t'  e  right  people  to  listen  to,  and  whom  to 
avoid ;  and,  above  all,  if  he  always  knew  what  was 
the  most  important  thing  to  do,  he  would  never  fail  in 
anything  he  might  undertake. 

And  wis  thought  having  occurred  to  him,  he  had  it 
proclaimed  throughout  his  kingdom  that  he  would  give 
a  great  reward  to  any  one  who  would  teach  him  what 
was  the  right  time  for  every  action,  and  who  were  the 
most  necessary  people,  and  how  he  might  know  what 
T  as  ihe  most  important  thing  to  do. 

.nd  learned  men  came  to  the  King,  but  they  all 

owered  his  questions  differently. 

^n  reply  to  the  first  question,  some  said  that  to  know 
(he  right  time  for  every  action,  one  must  draw  up  in 
advance,  a  table  of  days,  months  and  years,  and  must 
live  strictly  according  to  it.  Only  thus,  said  they, 
could  everything  be  done  at  its  proper  time.  Others 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  beforehand 
the  right  time  for  every  action ;  but  that,  not  letting 
oneself  be  absorbed  in  idle  pastimes,  one  should  always 
attend  to  all  that  was  going  en,  and  then  do  what  was 
most  needful.  Others,  again,  ^aid  that  however  atten- 
tive the  King  might  be  to  what  was  going  on,  it  was 
impossible  for  one  man  to  decide  correctly  the  right 
time  for  every  action,  but  that  he  should  have  a  Council 
of  wise  men,  who  would  help  him  to  fix  the  proper  time 
for  everything. 
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which  ctTd  ra^^to  ^'fjTf  ^^'^  ;^-«  '^^-B^ 

about  which  one  had  at  n„«  ^^^i"^®  *  ^°«ncil,  bSt 
undertake  them  or  ^t  C°  ^"^  1^"^«  ^^^ther  to 
one  must  know  beforehand  whi*?  °'"''"''  *.°  ^^«'^«  that? 
It  is  only  magicians  who  know  tha^  ^^'"^  to  happen.* 
m  order  to  know  the  right  Umofnr*  ""'^'  ^^ere/ore. 
must  consult  magicians  °'  ^''^'^  ^^^ion.  one 

ques^tS;^  S^^iTaidTX^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  -ond 

were  his  councillors  •  othe«  f  h  *^°.K'««  most  needed 

doctors;   while  soS^wSSewlr??'''**'   ^t^^".  the 
necessaiy.  ^'"  "*®  warriors  were  the  most 

irn^rtt  t%arn"";o^e  t  T-'JS'  T^  *^«  -ost 
important  thing  in  the  woH?t  ^^'-^  '^**  ^^o  most 
'fc  was  skill  in  warfare  -and  nT  '''""'*•  ^t^^"  said 
religious  worship         '  ""^  "^^^""^  ^«ain.  that  it  was 

nonl'flhTCnd'gtf  t^^^^^^^  t  ^''"«  ^«-<^  -ith 
^bing  to  find  the^^lt  anSs  to  V""^-  ?"*  ««" 
decided  to  consult  a  hermi?  w7d.ll  '^  questions,  he 
wisdom.  "ermit,  widely  renowned  for  his 

an?li?rSi^'n;\'ut^^^^  "'^^'?  '-  «--  ^    "Had 
put  on  simple  cloS  and  hT'"^"  H^'    ^o  the  iw 
cell  dismoJ^ted°fSS'hist^^'ran7f '"^  the  hermit'f 
^"vv?  ^^J^f  d.  went  on  alone  '  '^^'^'^S  ^'«  '^ody- 

the  iZ^in'l?o:^S''^tl%'\^^^^  digging 

greeted  him  and  wenfon  ^i^*^  Th'\«  """  ^^°«'  ^« 
and  weak,  and  each  time  h^ZvJi?-^^''™'*^^^  frail 
ground  and  turned  a  S  earth   K    k  '  T^«  ^^to  the 

to  voS  ""'?«  r^*  «P  to  hirand  ^liS^^^^^^^  ^^^-"y- 
to  you,  wise  hermit,  to  ask  vm,  f «  '  ^  ^*^®  ^ome 
tions :  How  can  I  earn  to  dn  M  ^"T^^  *^^«e  ^ues. 
right  time  ?  Who  areThe  neon««  ?  "^^^  *^^«  *^  *^« 
whom  should  I  thprpfnr«  ^  P'®  ^  ™°«t  need,  and  to 
the  rest  ?  ^d.^SlffkiKT,?  ^^^^^^^^n'than  to 
and  need  my  first  attention?'  "^  ""^^  important. 
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The  hermit  lihtened  to  the  King,  but  answered 
nothing.  He  just  spat  on  his  hand  and  recommenced 
digmng. 

'You  are  tireu,'  baid  the  King,  'let  me  take  the 
spade  and  work  awhile  for  you.' 

*u'  5**"H' '  ^^^^  *^®  hermit,  and,  giving  the  spade  to 
the  Kmg,  he  sat  down  on  the  ground. 

When  he  had  dug  two  beds,  the  King  stopped  and 
repeated  his  questions.     The  hermit  again  gave  no 
answer,  but  rose,  stretched  out  his  hand  for  the  spade 
and  said:  *       ' 

'Now  rest  awhile— and  let  me  work  a  bit.' 

But  the  King  did  not  give  him  the  spade,  and  con- 
tmued  to  dig.  One  hour  passed,  and  another.  The 
sun  began  to  sink  behind  the  trees,  and  the  King  at 
last  stuck  the  spade  into  the  ground,  and  said  : 

'I  came  to  you,  wise  man,  for  an  answer  to  my 
questions.  If  you  can  give  me  none,  tell  me  so,  and 
I  will  return  home.' 

'Here  comes  some  one  running,'  said  the  hermit 
let  lis  see  who  it  is.' 

The  King  turned  round,  and  saw  a  bearded  man 
come  »unnmg  out  of  the  wood.  The  man  held  his 
nau*      pressed  against  his  stomach,   and  blood  was 

u  ^*"  1.*  f^°™  ""^®'*  *^®™-  ^^^®°  ^®  reached  the  King, 
he  fell  fainting  on  the  ground  moaning  feebly.  The 
Kong  and  the  hermit  unfastened  the  man's  clothing. 
There  was  a  large  wound  in  his  stomach.  The  King 
washed  it  as  best  he  could,  and  bandaged  it  with  his 
handkerchief  and  with  a  towel  the  hermit  had.  But 
the  blood  would  not  stop  flowing,  and  the  King  again 
and  again  removed  the  bandage  soaked  with  warm 
blood,  and  washed  and  rebandaged  the  wound.  When 
at  last  the  blod  ceased  flowing,  the  man  revived  and 
asked  for  something  to  drink.  The  King  brought  fresh 
water  and  gave  it  to  Mm.  Meanwhile  the  sun  had  set, 
and  it  had  become  ».ool.  So  the  King,  with  the  her- 
mits  help,  carried  the  wounded  man  into  the  hu^  and 
laid  him  on  the  bed.  Lying  on  the  V>ed  the  man  closed 
his  eyes  and  was  quiet ;    but  the  King  was  bo  tired 
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inth  hi.  walk  and  with  the  work  he  had  done,  that  he 
crouched  down  on  the  threshold,  and  also  fell  aaleep- 
8o  •oundly  that  he  slept  all  through  the  short  summer 
mght.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  it  was  long 
before  he  could  remember  where  he  was,  or  who  was 
the  strange  bearded  man  lying  on  the  hed  and  gazing 
intently  at  him  with  shining  eyes. 

;  Forgive  me  I '  said  the  bearded  man  in  a  weak 
voice,  when  he  saw  that  the  King  was  awake  and  was 
looking  at  h)  a. 

for,' ^d^Shiffilg^^"'  "^^  '^"'^  "°^^«  *°  '"^^-^  y°" 

•  You  do  not  know  me,  but  I  know  you.    I  am  that 
enemy  of  yours  who  swore  to  revenge  himself  on  vou 
because  you  executed  his  brother  and  seized  his  pro* 
perty.     I  knew  you  had  gone  alone  to  see  the  hermit, 
and  1  resolved  to  kiU  you  on  your  way  back.    But  the 
day  passed  and  you  did  not  return.    So  I  came  out 
from  my  ambush  to  find  you,  and  I  came  upon  your 
bodyguard  and  they  recognized  me.  and  wounded  me. 
I  escaped  from  them,  but  should  have  bled  to  death 
had  you  not  dressed  my  wound.    I  wished  to  kiU  vou 
and  you  have^  saved  my  life.    Now,  if  I  live,  and  if 
you  wish  »t.  I  wiU  serve  vou  as  your  most  faithful 
r^'  *v.  ^"  °'°  ™y  ^°^"  ^^  **»e  same.    Forgive  me  ! ' 
The  Kmg  was  very  glad  to  have  made  peace  with  his 
enemy  so  easily,  and  to  have  gained  him  for  a  friend, 
and  he  not  only  forgave  him,  but  said  he  would  send 
nis  servants  and  his  own  physician  to  attend  him,  and 
promised  to  restore  his  property. 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  wounded  man,  the  Kine 
went  out  jn'  «  the  porch  and  looked  around  for  the 
nermit  ^.  ore  going  away  he  wished  once  more  to 
Deg  an  answer  to  the  questions  he  had  put.  The  her- 
mit was  outside,  on  his  knees,  sowing  seeds  in  the  beds 
tnat  bad  been  dug  the  day  before. 
?J®  ^^^  approached  him,  and  said : 
For  the  last  time,  I  pray  you  to  answer  my  questions, 

*  You  have  ah»ady  been  answered  ! '  said  the  hermit 
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Btill  crouching  on  bis  thin  legs,  and  looking  up  at  tne 
tood  before  him. 
answered  7    TVbat  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  the 


ow 


King. 

King. 

*  Do  ^ou  not  see/  replied  the  hern)  t.  *  If  you  had 
not  pitied  my  weakness  yesterday,  ad  had  not  dug 
those  beds  for  me,  but  had  gone  yc  way,  that  man 
would  have  attacked  you,  and  you  %v»ald  have  repented 
of  not  having  stayed  with  me.  So  the  most  important 
time  was  when  you  were  digging  the  beds  ;  and  I  was 
the  most  important  man  ;  and  to  do  me  good  was  your 
most  importanl  -  usiness.  Afterwards,  when  that  man 
ran  to  us,  the  most  important  time  was  when  you  were 
attending  to  him,  for  if  vou  had  not  bound  up  his 
wounds  he  would  have  died  without  havinp  made  peace 
with  you.  So  he  was  the  most  important  man,  and 
what  you  did  for  him  was  your  most  important  business. 
Remember  then :  there  is  only  one  time  that  is  im- 
portant— Now  !  It  is  the  most  important  time  because 
it  is  the  only  time  when  we  have  any  power.  The  most 
necessary  man  is  he  with  whom  you  are,  for  no  man 
knows  whether  he  will  ever  have  aealings  with  any  one 
else:  and  tne  most  import.,  t  affair  If  o  do  him 
good,  because  for  that  purpose  alone  w  man  sent 
into  this  life  ! ' 
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166.  Mayne  Reid's  The  Rifle  Rangers.    With  6  Illustra- 

tivQ»  by  J.  E.  SUTCLIFFE. 

X67.  Mayne  Reid's  The  Scalp  Hunters.  With  6  llluitra- 

tioDS  by  A.  H.  Collins. 
•x68.  Uxs.  Gaskell's  Cousin  Phillls.  and  other  Tales,  &c. 

With  an  Inirodnction  by  Clement  Shorter. 
•169.  Southey'S  Letters.    Selected,  with  an  Introduction,  and 
Notes  by  Maurice  H.  FitzGerald.      [/«  preparation. 
Other  volumes  in  prtparatum. 


Bookcases 

In  Two  Sizes 

i.  To  hold  50  Volumes  ordinary  paper,  or  100  Volumes 
thin  paper,  World's  Classics  size. 

In  Fumed  Oak,  with  two  fixed  shelves.    Si«  a3x3iiX4j 
inches.    Price  5^ .  net. 
iL  To  hold  xoo  Volumes  ordinary  paper,  or  200  Volumes 
thin  paper.  World's  Classics  size. 

In  Polished  Mahogany  or  Mahogany  French  St-med  and 
Ebonized,  with  fancy  ornamental  top,  and  three  adjust- 
able shelves,  best  cabinet  make.  Size  44  x  36  x  6  inchefc 
Price  2S1.  net. 
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